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Articte L—ENGLISH MYSTICS OF THE PURITAN 
PERIOD. 


MysTIcIsM is a type of thought and devotion, which reap- 
pears in every age of the world, and either within every relig- 
ious system, or external to it and in antagonism toit. It owes 
this universality to the fact that it is the feminine mode of 
insight and aspiration. Whenever woman’s intellect or even 
that of the more woman-like part of the other sex, finds itself 
depreciated and excluded from the sanctuary of religious 
thought, it asserts for itself a right and a place by effecting a 
reaction against the principles and methods which would have 
excluded it. Hence the readiness with which Buddhism was 
welcomed in the far east, by those who found in Shintoism, 
Confucianism, and other indigenous Turanian faiths no play for 
the affections, no scope for the gentler virtues. But Moham- 
medanism presents within its own sphere the most striking 
instance of this. [f ever there was a purely and thoroughly 
masculine creed, it was Islam,—a religion made up of external 
duties, public relations, and abstract beliefs, and making little 
or no demand upon the affections, It was utterly theocratic ; 
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it presented God as a king, a man of war, an irresistible ruler; 
not as a Father, a Friend, a Comforter. It upheld the masculine 
virtues of truth, courage, soldierly obedience, self-respect ; for 
those of woman it had no blessing, no recognition. And its 
works have been according to its faith. It has taken, it is 
every day taking, villages of low caste Hindoos and debased 
negroes, and lifting them to-their feet, bidding them to know 
themselves the equals of the greatest on earth, and to look their 
fellow men in the face. And for the same reason its foot has 
been on the neck of woman, crushing her down from the place 
of free equality where the Prophet found her, as the mistress of 
a free Arab home, to the place she now fills in every Moslem 
country, as the slave, the plaything of man. Mohammed never 
taught that women have no souls; but he might as well have 
done so, as proclaim a creed which presents no object to her 
affections, and puts no honor upon her virtues. The mystical 
reaction against his creed shows by its intensity, how utterly 
masculine it was. Soofeeism is mysticism of the extreme type. 
It arose in the very first century of the Hejira, and among its 
earliest saints the woman Rabia holds the chiefest place, as 
the sublimest instance of its gospel of resignation and sub- 
mission. To her, Allah was not king and sovereign, but 
lover, and as such she addressed Him in her prayers; by the 
paths of mystic self-denial, mortification and annihilation, she 
had entered into the union of her being to that of God; 
and the narratives of her life represent her as the center of 
the great Soofees of her time, inciting their devotion and 
reproving their lack of faith.* But it was in the following 
ages that Soofeeism flourished the most, when the crude 
theocratic optimism of Islam became no longer credible to men, 
during the dissolution of the Caliphate, and the expiration of 
the great hopes of the conquest of the world. It was then that 
princes and generals abandoned the world, to adopt the life of 
voluntary mortification, to put on the wool (soc/), and to become 
monks after the model of Christendom or of Buddhism, in spite 
of the Prophet’s express prohibitions. Hence the vast out- 
growth of Dervish orders, anchoritism, and all the paraphernalia 





*See Tholuck’s Ssufiismus sive Theosophia Persarum Pantheistica. (Berlin, 
1821.) pp. 50-54. 
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of an exuberant monasticism. It seems not unlikely that just 
as the Caliphate was broken up by the reémergence of old lines 
of national division and the reawakening of national feeling, so 
also Soofeeism was not without historical-relation to the mys- 
tical elements in the religions which Islam was supposed to 
have superseded. It seems to have flourished best on the 
ground previously occupied by Zoroastrianism and Magianism. 

Inside Christendom reactions of this same sort have 
repeatedly occurred, but never with such violence. Chris- 
tianity itself being utterly free from all onesidedness, and com- 
plete in its recognition of every aspect and power of man’s 
nature, every ignored or depressed interest can rightfully appeal 
to the original norm as given in the life and teachings of the 
Master. In these teachings and in that life, the feminine vir- 
tues are exalted to an honor which they never before received. 
The beatitudes are a series of blessings pronounced upon 
woman’s condition; and the revelation of God as the Friend, 
the Comforter, the Father, and the Helper to whom man can 
have the freest and most immediate access, is given in all its 
fulness) The Christian system presents the Truth not in an 
abstract form, as a system, but concretely as a person, a living 
object of trust and faith, to which the heart of woman, and the 
heart of womanliness in every complete man, can alike cling. 
Yet Christianity is as manly as it is womanly. It does not set 
aside the social and civic virtues; it enjoins truth and courage 
and all the manly excellencies with the largest emphasis in its 
teaching. It declares that God is King as well as Father, and 
that to consecrate all public and private relations alike as part 
of the order of His Kingdom is one purpose of the Incarnation. 

But the treasure is put into earthen vessels,—very earthen 
vessels sometimes. And therefore the Christianity of different 
periods in the Church’s history may be but partial and onesided, 
thus provoking reaction and antagonism. The church has had 
her periods of dry, arid dogmatism, in which a masculine intel- 
lectualism has prevailed in the elaboration and the defence of 
systems of theology. She has had periods of rigid hierarchy, 
in which the soul was shut out from the light of God’s coun- 
tenance by the shadow of pope and priesthood. Such were the 
middle ages of Europe, when dogmatism and hierarchy were in 
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close alliance, and provoked a wide-spead reaction in medizval 
mysticism. All classes shared more or less in the reaction, 
Doctors like Richard of St. Victor and Gerson taught mysticism 
in the schools; preachers like Eckhart, Tauler and Suso pro- 
claimed it in the pulpit; devout laymen like Nicolas of Basel, 
Rulmin Merswen and the author of the Theologie Deutsche spread 
it by voice and pen among the people. Very significant is 
the name by which the German mystics distinguished them- 
selves from the mass of less enlightened Christians ; they called 
themselves the ‘Friends of God” to mark the fact that they 
had discovered in God something more loveable and intimate 
than was known to those who knew him only as a king. But 
besides these more sober mystics, there were some who rushed 
to wild extremes of fanaticism, “ Brethren and Sisters of the 
Free Spirit” who denied the very basis of common morality, 
and held all acts alike sinless in the illuminated. These 
deniers of the kingship and the kingdom of God had their 
parallel among the Soofees of the school of Bustami, and after- 
wards among the English Ranters. 

The Puritan period of English Church history is one whose 
nobleness and fruitfulness in great principles have been coming 
into ever clearer recognition, since Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell opened 
up the way for a fairer estimate of the men and the measures 
of that time. To Mr. Carlyle and many others, the thorough 
masculinity of the Puritans is clearly the most admirable thing 
about them. They were manly men,—men of the soldierly 
temper, true as steel, courageous with a courage not of earth. 
And their Christianity was masculine. It was intellectual, to 
a degree. Their Bible was not merely studied, but intellectually 
appropriated ; its teachings took shape in their minds as a con- 
nected and logical system of doctrine, in which every concep- 
tion was clear, sharply cut, well defined. They had unflinching 
faith in their own capacity to thus connect and harmonize the 
sum of scriptural teaching. Furthermore their Christianity 
was theocratic. An actual real kingship of Christ over the 
nations was the watchword of the Scottish Covenant, with 
which the great uprising against the Stuarts began. The Puri- 
tans of all classes responded to that proclamation. It was 
embraced by those who quarrelled with the Scotch and put 
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them down at Dunbar and Worcester, even more than by those 
who sided with them in upholding the Presbyterian theory of 
Church Government. It found utterance in Cromwell's speeches 
and proclamations; it was caricatured in the beliefs of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men. In both its intellectual and its theocratic 
aspects Puritanism was masculine, even onesidedly masculine. 
It had more faith in the Kingship than in the Fatherhood and 
the Friendship of God. It was not, with all its nobleness, a 
reproduction of the Christianity of the Gospels in the full, 
rounded completeness of Christian truth. It did but slight 
justice to the needs of more feminine natures, and to the glory 
of the feminine virtues. 

It was therefore to be expected that both within Puritanism 
and alongside of it, a reaction in the direction of mysticism 
would take place. And when we come to look more closely 
into the literature of the period, we find that this was decidedly 
the case. In manifold forms, and in various circles, we find 
a genuine mysticism, akin to that of Rabia, Tauler and Bélime, 
while bearing also the impress of its own age. It was heard 
from Puritan pulpits, even those of the chaplains of the army 
and of the Protector. It taught in the universities; it per- 
meated the lives of statesmen and the lives of cobblers. It set 
wealthy citizens at the work of translating into English the 
profoundest writings of this sort known on the Continent; it 
united others of them in the practical attempt to realize the 
mystic’s ideal of a true church—the fellowship of an elect and 
holy seed. It blended with the thinking of the calmest and 
sanest minds of the age; and it was mixed with the crude 
notions of the age’s coarsest fanatics. It was in the minority 
always, but it was everywhere. Its adherents were more by 
weight than by count. At every step, if we look for them, we 
find the representatives of the tendency.* 





*The theology of the Puritans—I would not be understood to deny—in 
general abounded in practical and devout teaching, and they insisted on the 
searching truths of Christianity. St. Theresa’s last English biographer can find 
nothing in English literature so like the Spanish mystic, as are some parts of the 
Saint's Rest. Gottfried Arnold in his Historia et Descriptio Theologie Mystice 
(1702) enumerates among English mystical writers John Abernethy, Richard 
Baxter, Paul Bayne, Robert Bolton, John Bunyan, John Cotton, Daniel and 
Jeremiah Dyke, John Downame, John Everard, John Fox, Thomas Godwin, 
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The best known group are of course the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, who were also the forerunners of the Latitudinarian party. 
As this indicates, the mysticism of some of them was but one 
of the several reactionary elements of their creed; with John 
Hales of Eton, they had “ bid good-night to John Calvin,” and 
that they were “great readers of Grotius and Episcopius,” a 
contemporary tells us. But while they possessed certain com- 
mon characteristics, they exhibit great individuality and marked 
differences in their views. They were often very unlike each 
other, but always still more unlike their times. They were all 
great admirers of Plato, or rather of Plotinus ; all the later and 
younger members of the group shared in an admiration of the 
new philosophy of Monsieur Des Cartes. And in nearly all 
there was a certain rationalizing element, an assertion of the 
greater importance of practice as compared with principles, 
which accounts to us for the fact that “they begot a race of 
moralizers whom we have learnt to look back upon as respect- 
able and instructive, but unable to do any great work for the 
renovation of human society or the discovery of truth.”* 

At the head of the Cambridge School we believe must be 
placed a man whose name is never mentioned in connection 
with them by the historians of philosophy or of theology, whom 
indeed Mr. Maurice contrasts with them. A contemporary 
authority, quoted in Brook’s J/istory of the Puritans, says that 
Peter Sterry and “ one Sadtler were the first who were observed 
to make a public profession of Platonism in the University” of 
Cambridge. And when we compare the evidence of specula- 
tive power and of original thought presented in his works, with 
that of his associates, we see no reason to doubt that here we 
have the true master of the Cambridge Platonists. A graduate 
of that “ Puritan foundation,” Emmanuel College, to which they 





James Guthrie, Bp. Joseph Hall, John Haywood, William Perkins, Nicholas 
Rogers, Francis Rous, Thomas Shephard, Richard Sibbes, Emmanuel Sonthomb, 
Thos. Taylor, Arthur Warwick, Whalley, Thos. Walter, and Robert Wilken- 
son. But there is a vast difference between most of these (concerning Everard and 
Rous vide infra) and the mystical writers. Sonthemb’s Golden Key had a great 
circulation in German, having been printed as late as 1746; it, together with the 
German translation of Bp. Lewis Bailey’s Practice of Piety, made a great impres- 
sion on Spener the founder of the Pietists, when still a lad. — 
* Maurice, Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, ii, 350. 
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nearly all belonged, he first became the chaplain of (the second) 
Lord Brooke, who was killed at the siege of Litchfield Castle 
in 1648. Then and afterwards he was known as the friend of 
the younger Vane, with whom he sat in the little group of 
Independents in the Westminster Assembly. Seven times he 
preached before the Long Parliament, and in one of these ser- 
mons he eulogized the Roman Catholic Church as in this 
respect better than the Presbyterian Kirk because “ they give 
and take a large scope to the understanding and the affections 
in generous contemplations, in mystical divinity.” He became 
Chaplain to the Council of State, and then to the Lord Protec- 
tor after its abolition, and in 1654 was appointed one of the 
“Commissioners for Approbation of Public Preachers.” At 
the Restoration he of course retired to private life, preaching, 
till his death in 1672, to a conventicle of men like-minded with 
himself. The substance of his preaching we have in two 
posthumous works, A Discourse of the Freedom of the Will (1675), 
and The Rise, Race and Royalty of the Kingdom of God in the 
Soul of Man (1683). It would carry us too far were we to 
attempt to trace his life more closely, or to analyze his works. 
This only we will note, that wherever we can discern his influ- 
ence at work it is fruitful in the dissemination of mystical views 
in other minds. With his college friends, with Lord Brooke, 
with Vane and his circle, his fellow-chaplains under the Pro- 
tector and even Cromwell himself, and lastly the little group of 
disciples that gathered around him in later vears, he seems to 
have held the same commanding position of teacher and master, 
and we can everywhere trace his fertilizing influence in the 
products of other minds. As regards his works, Prof. Maurice 
says that Sterry is ‘one of those men, into whose writings few 
have looked without carrying away some impressions which 
they would be very sorry to lose. Dwelling in the midst of 
the civil war, full of all the highest aspirations which that war 
awakened, not surpassed by other Independents in his dislike 
of the monarchy and hierarchy which he supposed had shut 
out the perfect monarchy and hierarchy from the vision of 
redeemed men, he was led to a different conception of the 
spiritual world and of the kingdom of darkness from that which 
satisfied those champions of the commonwealth who regarded 
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themselves as the saints of God and all besides as His enemies. 
A struggle of essential light with outer darkness, of original 
good with evil in its first motions, sometimes overwhelmed, 
sometimes elevated, his spirit. The reader may be utterly lost 
in the wealth of Sterry’s thoughts and imaginations; he will 
seldom have to complain of poverty or barrenness . . . . Sterry 
is little read in the nineteenth century ; but a better knowledge 
of him would often throw light upon the works of his contem- 
poraries, and would enable as to prize them more.”* 

Two of the Cambridge School died in their youth, and both 
in the year 1652, but not until both had left behind them 
evidences of extraordinary gifts. John Smith was in his thirty- 
fourth year, and was already famed as a preacher before both 
academic and less learned audiences. Coleridge pronounces 
him an “enlightened and able divine.” His Select Discourses, 
edited by his friend Dr. Worthington, though but ten in num- 
ber, fill nearly five hundred quarto pages, and their merits are 
attested by their frequent republication, as well as by the 
praise bestowed upon them by Chalmersand others. He was a 
thorough Platovist; he quotes the sayings of that and of some 
other Greek philosophers as if he were quoting scripture. His 
friends seem to intimate that in political matters he had as 
little sympathy with Puritanism as in theology, which was 
little enough. “To seek our Divinity (he says) merely in 
books and writings, is to ‘seek the living among the dead :’ we 
do but in vain seek God in these, where His truth too often is 
not so much enshrined as entombed: no; intra te quaere Deum, 
seek for God within thine own soul; He is best discerned 
voepa éxagi as Plotinus phraseth it, by an intellectual touch 
of Him.” He rebels, as the Protestant mystics of all sorts have 
rebelled, against the theological notion of imputed righteous- 
ness, declaring that the righteousness which is by faith “ is in 
its own nature a vital and spiritual administration, wherein 
God converseth with man.” For he asserts “ That the divine 
judgment and estimation of everything is according to the 
truth of the thing; and God’s acceptance or disacceptance of 





* Maurice, ubi supra, pp. 250-1. Cf. Hare’s Memorial of a Quiet Life, ii, 96 
and 182. I have in preparation a paper devoted to Sterry’s life, and his magnum 
opus, the treatise on the Will. 
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things is suitable to His judgment,” and that “God's justifying 
of sinners, in pardoning their sins, carries in it a necessary 
reference to the sanctifying of their natures.”* 

Only three years older than Smith, was Nathaniel Culverwell, 
a scion of a family which produced many Puritan divines. His 
Discourse of the Light of Nature is far more readable than Smith's 
Discourses ; it is “a book instinct with literary life,” and very 
unjustly neglected. It bristles at times with Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew quotations, for the range of his reading is something 
wonderful. He has dwelt much with Aquinas and the other 
scholastics, as one might have conjectured from the disciplined 
acuteness of his intellect. But his authors are not authorities 
or masters; they are friends and helpers of his wit. He bears 
his load of learning easily and gracefully, and exhibits a 
literary power and vivacity to which Smith isa stranger. His 
theme is the saying of Solomon, “ The understanding of a man 
is the candle of the Lord,” and his object is to show that the 
light of nature is indeed a diminutive light,—a candle and not 
the sun—yet a divine, directive, elevating light, by which to 
bring men back to the Fountain of all light.+ 

Smith’s tutor, Benjamin Whitchcote, (1609-1683) might be 
regarded as in some sense the central figure of the Cambridge 
group, so fully does he combine and represent all its tendencies. 





* Select Discourses, treating, 1. Of the true Way or Method of attaining to 
Divine Knowledge. 2. Of Superstition. 3. Of Atheism. 4. Of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 5. Of the Existence and Nature of God. 6. Of Prophesy. 7. Of 
the Difference between the Legal and the Evangelical Righteousness, the Old and 
the New Covenant, ete. 8. Of the Shortness and Vanity of a Pharisaick Right- 
eousness. 9. Of the Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion. 10. Of a 
Christian’s Conflicts with, and Conquests over, Satan. By John Smith, late 
Fellow of Queen’s College in Cambridge. Also a Sermon preached by Simon 
Patrick, (then Fellow of the same College), at the Author’s Funeral: with a brief 
Account of his Life and Death. London, 1660. Reprinted Cambridge, 1673; 
Kdinburgh, 1756; London, 1823; and Cambridge, 1859. The sixth discourse 
was translated into Latin by Le Clerc. 

¢ An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature, with several other 
Treatises, by Nathaniel Culverwell, Master of Arts, and lately Fellow of Immanuel 
College, Cambridge. London, 1652, 1654, and 1661, and Oxford, 1669. Berwick, 
1857. The last edition omits the “other Treatises,” (five sermons and a treatise 
on Spiritual Optics, first published 1651), and is edited by Dr. John Brown, father 
of the author of Leiswre Hours, with a Critical Essay by Rev. John Cairns. There 
are copious extracts from Culverwell and Smith in Mrs. Lowell’s Seed Grain. 
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He has been called, and not inaptly, the Frederick W. Robert- 
son of the seventeenth century. His political sympathies 
seemed to have leaned towards the Royalist side, but he was 
not a vehement partizan. He received ordination from Laud’s 
enemy, Bishop Williams; he was selected as the Provost of 
King’s College in the Puritan reorganization of Cambridge in 
1648, and though he hesitated for a time, he finally accepted, 
but with the good will of his ejected predecessor. He was 
removed at the Restoration, but conformed, and became a 
preacher in London, where he spent the close of his life. He 
has left us three volumes of Sermons, of unusual quality, and 
a collection of twelve hundred aphorisms. These latter are 
most instructive reading; a double strain of thought and 
feeling runs through them, showing us the Platonist with his 
faith in the eternal “rule of right” and immutable morality on 
the one band, and the moralizing Latitudinarian with his dread 
of zeal, his passion for moderation, on the other. “ If you will 
be religious,” he says, “be rational in your religion.”' More 
instructive still is the controversial correspondence between 
Whitchcote and Anthony Tuckney, Master of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, bound up with these Aphorisms in the edition of 1758. 
It is a correspondence which does credit to both the men, and 
its interest lies in this, that the exceptions taken by Tuckney 
to Whitchcote’s sermons bring the two tendencies then at work 
in theology to direct and plain speech with each other. One 
passage will give the points made on the Puritan side. Tuck- 
ney refers to his correspondent’s earlier years at Emmanuel: 
“Whilst you were fellow here, you were cast into the company 
of very learned and ingenious men, who, I fear, at least some 
of them, studied other authors more than the Scriptures, and 
Plato and his scholars above others.” “And hence in part 
hath run a vein of doctrine, which divers very able and worthy 
men, whom from my heart I much honor, are, I fear, too much 
known by.—The power of nature in morals too much advanced. 
—Reason hath too much given to it in the mysteries of Faith.— 
A recta ratio much talkt of, which I cannot tell where to find.— 
Mind and understanding is all; heart and will little spoken of. 
—The decrees of God questioned and quarrelled, because ac- 
cording to our reason we cannot comprehend how they may 
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stand with His goodness, which, according to your phrase, He 
is under the power of.— Those our philosophers, and other 
heathen, made fairer candidates for heaven than the scriptures 
seem to allow of, and they, in their virtues preferred before 
Christians overtaken with weaknesses.—A kind of moral divin- 
ity minted, with only a little tincture of Christ added; nay, a 
Platonic faith unites to God.— Inherent righteousness so 
preached as, if not with the prejudice of imputed righteousness, 
which hath sometimes very unseemly language given it, yet 
much said of the one and very little or nothing of the other. 
This was not Paul’s manner of preaching.—This inherent right- 
eousness may be perfect in this life—An estate of love in this 
life, above a life of faith——And some broad expressions as 
though, in this life, we may be above ordinances ;—with diverse 
other principles of religion by some very doubtfully spoken of.” 
The Puritan knew how to strike for the openings in the joints 
of the armor, and time has justified many of his censures. 

Dr. John Worthington (ob. 1671) a pupil of Whitchcote’s, and 
the editor of Smith’s Discourses, was known to us till quite 
recently only by a number of ascetical treatises, such as that on 
the Duty of Resignation, frequently reprinted and even trans- 
lated into German. His recently discovered Diary and Corres- 
pondence have given him a new claim on the attention of 
students, as they are said to cast great light on the literary 
history of the times. Burnet reckons him among the Latitudi- 
narians. Although a Cambridge man, he was made Master 
of Jesus College in Oxford, when Cromwell removed the old 
heads of houses for their Royalism. Yet he seems to have 
been much of his master Whitchcote’s mind in polities. 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-88), another of the six masters of 
colleges chosen from the fellows of Emmanuel in 1648, is 
known to all the learned world by his huge and candid refu- 
tation of Atheism and Hobbsism, Zhe Jntellectual System of the 
Universe, whose Latin translation by Mosheim is said to be 
much more readable than the English original. He dealt so 
fairly with his opponents, that he was suspected of a secret 
agreement with them, and he has also been accused of Arian- 
ism. His sermon on the Lord’s Supper, and his treatise on 
Immutable Morality, are better reading, and the latter especially 
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exhibits his reverence for Plato and his acquaintance with him 
at first hand. It was first edited by Bishop Chandler in 1731, 
and others of his works are still in manuscript. From the allu- 
sions Mr. Emerson makes to Cudworth, it would seem that the 
American philosopher has learnt much from the Englishman. 

Three Cambridge men, master and scholars, are distinguish- 
able from the other Cambridge Platonists by the fact that they 
were not students of Emmanuel College. They are Drs. 
Robert Gell, Henry More, and George Rust, all of Christ's 
College, where John Milton also studied. Gell and More 
were decided Royalists, and both were students of the Cabbala. 
Dr. Gell (ob. 1665) was one of the most successful-of the tutors 
of his time, but left the college to become rector of Alder- 
Mary Church in London, where he preached through the 
Commonwealth times. He published an Hssay foward the 
Amendment of the last English Translation of the Bible (1650), 
and after his death appeared in two folio volumes his Remaznes : 
or Several Select Scriptures of the New Testament Opened and 
Explained, being in fact his notes of his Cambridge and 
London sermons. Gell was a stout Perfectionist, for which 
reason his Remaines was a favorite book of John Wesley’s, 
and it is said that Charles Wesley got from it the suggestion 
of several of his hymns. “His works,” says Orme, “are a 
curious mass of learned, occasionally original, interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and mystical speculation, often of a very peculiar 
character.” Both his books were translated (in an abridged 
form) into German by R. Bacon, and published at Berleburg 
in 1723. They were used afterwards in the preparation of the 
famous mystical translation and commentary, known as the 
Berleburg Bible (1728-1741). 

Henry More (1614-1687) is the best known of all the 
Cambridge Platonists. He was more properly a Neoplatonist 
and a Cabbalist, besides being a student of Des Cartes and the 
Arminians; but he was also a disciple of “that golden little 
book, with which Luther is also said to have been wonderfully 
taken, viz: Theologia Germanica.” He says there was none 
of his “ Platonick writers,” nor any of “the mystical divines,” 
that “to speak the truth so pierced and affected me.” His 
singularly amiable character, his great personal excellence, and 
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his many gifts, have won him the friendly regard of later gen- 
erations as well as of his own. Few writers of his time wrote 
so much that is worth preserving; none managed to bury it 
under such a heap of rubbish. He enjoyed a European repu- 
tation. His Cabbalistic studies brought him into friendly 
relations with Knorr von Rosenoth, the German master of 
such studies, and at the request of continental friends he wrote 
in Latin, an Estimate of the Philosophy of Béhme, in which he 
shows some acquaintance with the theosopher’s writings and a 
disposition to treat him fairly. 

Gell’s other pupil, George Rust (ob. 1670), Bishop of Dro- 
more in Ireland after the Restoration, was a Platonist and also 
a Universalist, as may be seen from his Letter of Resolution con- 
cerning Origen and the Chief of his Opinions (1661 and 1707) and 
his Discourse of Truth (1682). 

This closes our list of the Cambridge Platonists. There are, 
indeed, a few others, of whom we know only the names. Such 
are the “‘one Sadtler” mentioned as Sterry’s Platonic colleague 
—possibly the Mr. John Sadler “wel! known and beloved of” 
Dr. Gell, who helped to edit Gell’s Remaines; the William 
Dillingham, who edited Culverwell’s Laght of Nature, and suc- 
ceeded Dr. Tuckney as Master of Emmanuel College; and 
Lazarus Seaman, dear to Bibliomaniacs as the owner of the 
first library of which we possess a printed auction catalogue. 
There is also a group of Oxford scholars who are frequently 
associated with the Platonists of Cambridge, such as Dr. Thos. 
Jackson (ob. 1640), the elder Dr. 8. Parker, Bishop of Oxford 
(ob. 1687), Bishop John Wilkins (ob. 1672), Theophilus Gale 
(ob. 1677), Joseph Glanville (ob. 1680), and John Norris of 
Bemerton (ob. 1711). But they all belong to the Restoration 
period except the first, whom Coleridge classes as a Platonist, 
on what grounds we cannot say. 

Somewhat akin to the Cambridge men, was the group which 
takes the name of Vanists from the younger Sir Harry Vane. 
They were all united in the love of religious liberty, and in a 
certain practical mysticism, which starts from the same pre- 
mises as the ordinary Puritan theology, but reaches very 
different results.) One might say that from Puritans they 
became mystics by merely changing the doctrinal perspective, 
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and making that chief which had been subordinate, and vice 
versa. Such doctrines as that of the mystical union, spiritual 
communion and illumination, inward sanctification by the 
mortification of the old man and renewal in Christ, they put 
into the first place. 

Robert Greville, second Lord Brooke, already mentioned as 
Sterry’s patron, was one of Vane’s disciples. An ardent 
champion of English liberty, he had at one time fully deter- 
mined to embark for America with his friend Lord Say; and 
the town of Saybrook recalls both their friendship and their 
purpose. He was one of the three whom Baxter in the earlier 
editions of the Saint’s Rest mentioned as men whom he would 
rejoice to know again in heaven. Elsewhere Baxter says 
Brooke “was slain before’ Vane “had brought him to 
maturity.” His Discourse of Truth (1641) is of such a tenor 
that Mr. Hunt in his valuable History of Religious Thought in 
England, classes him as “a Platonical or Mystical Christian,” 
and says of Sterry, that “he was of the same mystical spirit as 
Lord Brooke.” John Wallis, Secretary of the Westminster 
Assembly, afterwards founder of the Royal Society, wrote an 
answer to it. Wallis was one of Whitchcote’s pupils; he was at 
this time a zealous Presbyterian, but conformed at the Restora- 
tion and became Professor of Geometry at Oxford. 

Vane himself is the best known, through his connection 
with the political history of the times. The part he played in 
American history is too well known to need repetition. “ He 
had not been long in New England before he ripened into 
more knowledge and experience of Christ than the churches 
there could bear the testimony of. Even New England could 
not bear all his words, though there was no ‘king's court or 
king’s chapel,’” says George Sikes, his mystical biographer. 
His mysticism has been a great stumbling block to his eulogists 
and his biographers. Hume pronounces his religious writings 
“absolutely unintelligible. No traces of eloquence or even 
of common sense appear in them.” Mackintosh and Forster 
would fain see everything excellent in so staunch a champion 
of liberty of conscience, but they are quite unable “to place 
him,” and are obliged to confine their praises of him to the 
one point we have mentioned. Even Prof. Maurice classes 
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him—hesitatingly—with the Millenarians, though he sees in 
his writings “deep principles and remarkable distinctions.” 
How he fared with his contemporaries may be imagined. 
Clarendon says, “ Vane was a man not to be described by any 
character of religion, in which he had swallowed some of the 
extravagances of every sect and faction, and was become (what 
cannot be expressed by any other language than was peculiar 
to that time) a man above ordinances, unlimited and unrestrained 
by any rules or bounds prescribed to other men, by reason of 
his perfection. He was a perfect enthusiast, and, without 
doubt, did believe himself inspired, which so far corrupted his 
reason and understanding (which, in all matters without the 
verge of religion, was inferior to that of few men) that he did 
at some time believe that he was the person deputed to reign 
over the saints on earth for a thousand years.” The fact being 
that Vane looked for no such external millenium or reign of 
the saints.) Elsewhere Clarendon detects a close resemblance 
of the style of one of his books to that of Father Augustin 
Baker’s Sancta Sophia—a Catholic mystical work—but seeing 
that “in a crowd of easy words the sense was very hard to find 
out, I was of the opinion that the subject matter of it was of 
so delicate a nature that it required another kind of preparation 
of mind, and it may be another kind of diet, than men are 
ordinarily supplied with.” Burnet calls Vane and his friends 
“Seekers,” thus confounding them with a very different set of 
persons, and misleading many subsequent writers. He says of 
him: “Though he had set up a form of religion of his own, 
yet it consisted rather in a withdrawing from all other forms 
than in any new or particular opinions and forms. In the 
meetings of his friends “he preached and prayed often himself, 
but with so peculiar a darkness, that though I have sometimes 
taken pains to see if I could find out his meaning in his works, 
yet I could never reach it.” But Baxter is worse than either 
Clarendon or Burnet: “His unhappiness lay in this, that his 
doctrines were so cloudily expressed that few could understand 
them, and therefore he had but few true disciples. The Lord 
Brooke was slain before he had brought him to maturity. Mr. 
Sterry was thought to be of his mind, as he was his intimate 
friend; but was so famous for obscurity in preaching, being, 
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as Sir Benjamin Rudyard said, ‘too high for this world and 
too low for the other,’ that he thereby proved almost barren 
also; and vanily and sterility were never more happily con- 
joined. Mr. Sprigge is the chief of his more open disciples, 
and too well known by a book of his sermons. This obscurity 
was imputed by some to bis not understanding himself; but 
by others to design, because he could speak plainly when he 
listed.” 

Vane’s writings which were found so obscure by his con- 
temporaries, contain nothing especially puzzling to those who 
are acquainted with writers of his class, and who are therefore 
aware of the unusual and profounder sense which the mystics 
are accustomed to ascribe to very common words, such as 
principle, opening, forms. The influence of Sterry seems to us 
everywhere palpable in them, and they certainly rise at times 
to a very lofty and impassioned eloquence. He differs from 
the Platonists, as do his friends generally, in being far more 
practical and less speculative, and in showing more Hebraic 
earnestness. As to his ecclesiastical position, he—like Milton 
—did not teel at liberty to unite in communion with any of 
the outward fellowships of his time, regarding as he did even 
the Reformed Churches as under a cloud of darkness. But he 
looked for the breaking of that cloud to the fuller disclosure of 
Christ, and the “speedy and sudden revival of his cause and 
spreading his kingdom over the face of the whole earth.” 
For the present he fell back upon the patriarchal form of religion, 
worshiping God with his household; but in his dying advice 
to his children he recommended them to conform to the 
religious usages and worship of the community they lived in, 
in so far as conscience permitted. He looked for no miracu- 
lous transformation of Church and State, no fifth monarchy.* 

Henry Stubbe (1631-1676) was a protegé of Vane’s and 
wrote a defence of him against some aspersions of Baxter's in 
1659. But at the Restoration he conformed, and afterwards 
came forward as the champion of Aristotle against the Royal 





* Of his many works, the best worth reading seems to be The Retired Man’s 
Meditations, or the Mysterie and Power of Godliness shining forth in the Living Word, 
to the Unmasking the Mysterie of Iniquity in the most Refined and Purest Forms. 
1655. 
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Society. He practiced medicine, and was drowned on his way 
home from visiting a patient. His Vanism was never more 
than skin deep, seemingly. 

A more ardent disciple was George Sikes, who wrote The 
Life and Death of Sir Harry Vane, Kt.* Vane’s modern biog- 
raphers have very different opinions of its worth. Mr. Forster 
thinks it “a very singular and valuable book,” while Mr. 
Upham calls it “a mere rhapsody by a religious enthusiast.” 
Singular enough it certainly is, being much more occupied 
with a rehearsal and vindication of Vane’s views, than a narra- 
tive of his life. There is a pound of mystical theology to 
every ounce of biography in it. And it is notable that the 
author censures the Zheologia Germanica for its pantheistic ten- 
dency. In this work first appeared Milton’s sonnet to Vane, 
which was written on Vane’s return to public life after his 
retirement consequent on the execution of the king. 

“The chief of his more open disciples,” Joshua Sprigge 
(1616-1684), is the author of the well known Anglia Redi- 
viva, being the History of the Motions, Actions, and Successes of 
the Army under the Conduct of Sir Thomas Fairfax (1647). Two 
years later he published a volume of sermons, Testimony to 
an Approaching Glory, described by Mr. Orme as “somewhat 
mystical, but creditable both to the talents and the piety of 
their author.” Of earlier date is his rare and curious pamphlet 
(privately printed in only a hundred copies), Some Weighty 
Considerations humbly submitted to Members of the High Court of 
Justice, 1648. He pleads for the King’s life, but premises, “I 
do acknowledge you to have cognizance of this Cause, and to 
have the right of deciding it, if that the Lord do set up Him- 
self in you and bring forth Himself in and by your Judgment; 
that is, if you are able to search into and lay open the Root of 
all our Evils.” But proceeds to plead that this Root is not 
Charles Stuart, but the “hiding” the unseen King by the 
Babylon in Men’s hearts and consciences. But a Royalist 


* The full title is worth quoting: The Life and Death of Sir Harry Vane, Kt., or 
@ Short Narrative of the main Passages of his Earthly Pilgrimage; together with a 
true Account of his Christian, Peaceable, Spiritual, Gospel-Principles, Doctrine, Life 
and Way of Worshipping God, for which he suffered Contradiction from all Sorts of 
Sinners and at last a violent Death; 1662. Sikes also wrote The Book of Nature, 
Translated and Epitomized, 1667, which I have not seen. 


VOL. XXXVI. 41 
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pamphleteer says that Sprigge preached at Whitehall on the 
Fastday kept on the day after that on which the King’s trial 
began, from the text “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

Along with Sprigge may be mentioned three other army 
chaplains of similar principles, William Dell, John Saltmarsh, 
and John Webster. 

William Dell (ob. 1697) was a Cambridge man and at one time 
a Fellow of Emmanuel College, but he had studied at Gaius 
College, of which he was appointed Master, in 1648. He was 
one of the five appointed to give Charles IL. spiritual aid after 
his sentence. Although a chaplain in Fairfax's army, and 
apparently also in Cromwell’s household, he gradually approxi- 
mated to the views of the Quakers, especially as regards baptism 
with water and the requirement of a university degree for ad- 
mission to the ministry, and the general influence of studies not 
explicitly Christian in their character. His works, or a selec- 
tion from them, have been repeatedly printed by the Friends in 
England and America. They exhibit an acquaintance with 
Luther’s Latin writings not usual with English theologians. 

John Saltmarsh was one of those natures which have an in- 
nate tendency to extreme views on every subject. Before the 
outbreak of the war, he was a zealous Conformist, but when he 
espoused the popular cause, he at once swung to the other ex- 
treme. He was charged with Antinomianism and the charge is 
now all that is remembered about him; but the Antinomians 
disclaimed him, as one too unsettled in opinions and too ready 
to catch at novelties. In Fairfax’s army, “Saltmarsh and Dell 
were the two great preachers at the headquarters,” chaplain 
Baxter says. Saltmarsh published a great number of pampblets, 
many of them against the scheme of Presbyterian government 
devised by the Assembly and favored by the Parliament. He 
died in December, 1647, and one of his last acts was a solemn 
and public protest, in the prospect of death, against the sinful 
compliances and negotiations with the king. This protest must 
have shortly preceded the famous Conference, held just before 
Christmas of that year, in which the officers and the representa- 
tives of the soldiers, after prolonged prayer and fasting, reached 
“a very clear and joint resolution on many grounds at large 
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there debated among us, that it was our duty, if ever the Lord 
brought us back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man 
of blood, to an account for that blood he had shed and mischief 
he had done to his utmost against the Lord’s cause and people 
in these poor nations.” Saltmarsh’s best known book is his 
Sparkles of Glory, or some Beams of the Morning Star, wherein 
are many Discoveries as to Truth and Peace, to the establishment 
and pure enlargement of a Christian in Spirit and Truth (1645 ; 
republished 1847). Dr. Stoughton (Xecles. Hist. of England, iv, 
880-2) claims that its author is the Puritan mystic, more 
worthy of the name than even Sterry. 

John Webster has left us several books. He came up to 
London to preach after leaving the army, and excited some op- 
position by the manner and the substance of his sermons. His 
Saint's Guide, or Christ the Rule and Ruler of Saints (1658), pro- 
voked a reply, to which he responded in his volume of sermons, 
The Judgment set and the books opened, and all Religion brought 
to trial (1654, republished 1835). His sermons are vigorous 
and weighty, Puritan in tone of severity and earnestness, but 
everywhere divergent from the Puritan type of doctrine, and 
divergent in the same direction as Vane and Sterry. He was 
a Cambridge man, but of what college I cannot say. He and 
William Erbery the Seeker held a public disputation in Lon- 
don in 1653, anent the maintenance of the universities and the 
national clergy; and in the following year he published an 
Examination of the Universities, which provoked replies from 
Seth Ward and John Wilkins, afterward Bishops, then Presby- 
terians. At the Restoration he withdrew from the ministry to 
practice medicine, and wrote one of the first English works 
against a mischievous superstition, The Displaying of supposed 
Witchcraft, folio, 1677. This “ admirable treatise” as Coleridge 
calls it, is not even noticed or mentioned by any writer on the 
other side. It was translated into German. 

Webster's sermons are commended “to the reader” by John 
Cardell, Joshua Sprigge, R. Bacon, and Thomas Somerton, who 
avow their entire agreement with the author. Sprigge has al- 
ready been spoken of ; of Somerton I can learn nothing, nor do 
I know who R. Bacon is, unless it be the “R. B.” who in 1678, 
edited Dr, Gill’s Remaines, and the “R. Bacon” who made the 
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abridged German translation of them. John Cardell is still 
known to us by three volumes of Sermons (1647, 1649, 1650), 
and by his very explicit and emphatic commendation of Dr. 
Everhard’s Gospel Treasury (vide infra). 

Distinct from the Vanists stand the Seekers, of whom Will- 
iam Erbery is the representative and leader. “These taught,” 
says Baxter, “that our scripture was uncertain ; that present 
miracles are necessary to faith; that our ministry is null and 
void, and without authority, and our worship or ordinances 
unnecessary or vain; the true Church, ministry, scripture, and 
ordinances being lost, for which they are now seeking 
They closed with the Vanists, and sheltered themselves under 
them, as if they had been the very same.” Penn (in his “ Pre- 
face” to Fox’s Journal) confounds them with the “ Family of 
Love,” and says that ‘“‘as they came to the knowledge of one 
another, they sometimes met together, not formally to pray or 
preach, at appointed times or places according to their own 
wills, as in times past they were accustomed to do; but waited 
in silence, and as anything rose in any one of their minds that 
they thought savored of a divine spring, so they sometimes 
spoke.” And he derives the sect of the Ranters from such of 
these Seekers as “ ran out into their own imaginations.” They 
looked for a complete transformation or re-creation of the church, 
to be ushered in by the revival of the miraculous gifts of the 
primitive church, and heralded by inspired Apostles. One 
might call them Irvingites born out of due time; but the same 
excited expectations have reappeared again and again in Church 
history. They watched the discomfiture of sect after sect with 
increasing confidence; “ Popery is fallen” says Erbery in his 
Children of the West, “ Prelacy is fallen, Presbytery and Inde- 
pendency are fallen likewise; nothing stands now but the last 
of Anabaptism, and that is falling too. Thus they are all fallen 
to those who already stand in God alone, who see God in spirit ; 
and to spiritual Saints in this nation the Churches are nothing.” 
He gives us his estimate of the Vanists when he speaks of 
Sterry as one of those “who had the knowledge of Christ in 
the spirit, and held forth Christ in the spirit. These men are 
nearest to Zion, yet they come not into it. For as every 
prophet shall one day be ashamed of his prophecy,—yea, proph- 
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ecy itself shall fail,—so is it manifest that these men are of a 
dark and deeper speech than can easily be understood ; there- 
fore it is not Zion.” 

The Seekers have but slight claims to be classed as mystics ; 
we have mentioned them here not only to distinguish them 
from Vane’s friends, but also to point out their relation to 
another group of which they were the forerunners, and into 
which they were for the most part absorbed. About 1650, at 
any rate not much earlier,* George Fox and the first Quakers 
began to attract attention by their proclamation that it had 
pleased God to call out of the dispersion of an unchristian 
Christendom and into the fellowship of His Spirit, a true 
Church, a Society of Friends. Fox and the first generation of 
the Friends were mystics to a man. Some of them, like 
William Bayley, had been of the Béhmenist sect, which had 
then sprung up in England (vide infra); Robert Cobbett made 
the contrary change. That Fox himself had plowed with 
Béhme’s heifer is evident from many expressions of his Jour- 
nal. “I saw,” he says, “that there was an ocean of darkness 
and death; but an infinite ocean of light and love, which 
flowed over the ocean of darkness. In that also I saw the 
infinite love of God, and I had great openings.” Here we have 
Béhme’s victory of the light principle over the dark principle. 





* Fox, in his “ Narrative of the Spreading of Truth and of the Opposition 
thereto,” written in 1676, says: “‘The Truth sprang up first to us, so as to be a 
people to the Lord, in Leicestershire in 1644, in Warwickshire in 1645, in Not- 
tinghamshire in 1646, in Derbyshire in 1647, and in the adjacent counties in 
1648, 1649, and 1650; in Yorkshire in 1651, in Lancashire and Westmoreland in 
1652; in Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, in 1653; in London and 
most of the other parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 1654. In 1655 
many went beyond sea, where truth also sprang up, and in 1656 it broke forth in 
America and many other places.” The earlier dates are probably correct, but 
they cannot be reconciled with those of his Journal, unless the Society of Friends 
existed before Fox joined it, which is quite possible. Fox says, under the year 
1647, “during all this time I was never joined in profession of religion with any.”’ 
The beginning of his public ministry seems to have been at the great gathering of 
the Baptists at Broughton in 1647. The earliest notice of the Friends I have 
seen is in a letter of news to Lord Clarendon under the date 1647: ‘‘There are a 
sect of women, lately come from foreign parts, and lodged in Southwark, called 
Quakers, who swell, shiver, and shake, and when they came to themselves they 
begin to preach what hath been delivered to them by the Spirit.”—(State Papers, 
II, 383.) 
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“T saw into that which was without end, things which cannot 
be uttered, and of the greatness and infinitude of the love of 
God which cannot be expressed by words. For I had been 
brought through the very ocean of darkness and death, and 
through and over the power of Satan, by the eternal, glorious 
power of Christ; even through that darkness was I brought, 
which covered all the world, and which chained down all, and 
shut up all in death.” “ Now was I come up in spirit through 
the flaming sword into-the paradise of God. All things were 
new; and the creation gave another smell unto me than 
before, beyond what words can utter. . . . The creation was 
opened to me; and it was showed me how all things had their 
names given them, according to their nature and virtue.” 
Here is Bélme’s description of the process of regeneration, by 
which the soul is carried through “the first principle” with 
“its dark, fiery, astringent properties,” represented by the 
cherub’s flaming sword at Eden’s gates, and into the paradise 
of light and joy, the second principle. And here too are 
Béhme’s “signatures of things” and “speech of nature.” As 
we know from Fox himself, he spent the years prior to 1647, 


when he began preaching, in an anxious search through all 
England, seeking to find any that could point out to him the 
way of lifeand peace. And during those years the Bohmenists 
were busy with press and voice spreading their theosopher’s 


views.* 





* These coincidences have been partly indicated in Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics. In Hancock’s Peculium, the mystical as well as the High Church char- 
acter of primitive Quakerism, the transformations it has since undergone, are 
well insisted upon. He also notes that Giles Valvert was publisher to both the 
Béhmenists and the first Quakers. I would not be understood to insinuate any 
plagiary on Fox’s part. He no more plagiarized from Béhme than from the 
Apostle John. He was a man of real spiritual power and insight, not a fanatic 
pretender, such as arose in great numbers at that time. Such were John Taney, 
King of the Seven Nations, sent forth to gather the Jews together; John Robins, 
alias Adam Melchizedek, who had met Abraham on the way, and the like. 

But the top-sawyer of all such fanatics was Ludovick Muggieton, who with 
John Reeve founded the sect of the Muggletonians, which still exists and has 
even spread to America. My friend, Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, the zealous mission- 
ary of the Sunday School Union, once accosted a man who was unloading a wagon 
on the streets of Cincinnati, with: “Well, stranger, have’nt you some little 
boys and girls at home?” ‘Yes, I have.” “You send them to Sunday school, I 
hope.” “No, I don't; Sunday schools are a sprout of free agency.” “ Ah! what 
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Besides these native types of mystical thought and devotion, 
there were three attempts making to transplant foreign types 
to English soil. The first was that of Dr. John Everard, Giles 
Randall, and John Deacon, to naturalize the mysticism of the 
mediwval “Friends of God” of the Rhine Valley. Dr. Everard 
was a Cambridge man, who graduated A.B. in 1600, and took 
a prominent place as an extreme Puritan. He was imprisoned 
six or seven times for preaching against the Spanish marriage, 
till at last King James, punning upon his name, said that 
instead of Everout he would make him Dr. Neverout. In his 
later years he underwent a very great change of views, so that 
he used to say “he was now ‘ashamed of his former knowledge, 
expressions, and preachings, ever since he commenced Doctor 
in Divinity;’ although he was known to be a very great 
scholar and as good a philosopher, few or none exceeding him: 
yet when he came to know himself and his own heart, and also 
to know Jesus Christ and the Scriptures more than grammati- 
cally, literally, or academically, viz: experimentally, he then 
counted all these things loss and dung.” His change of views 
only gave Laud and his associates in the High Commission a 
new hold upon him. Ina previous trial before that court he 
had been deprived of his benefice; he was now again called to 
account for holding conventicles and preaching heresies. His 
ease was kept hanging from term to term without even the 
charges being formally presented, until the downfall of Laud 
and his associates gave him peace. But he died soon after in 
1641. His hostility to the Prelates and their doings continued 
to the last; he foretold their overthrow when they were at the 
very zenith of their power. And when the Scotch Covenanters 
rose in 1638, he declared “the work was begun; and I do 
observe (saith he) by their countenances, their hearts fail; for 





Church do you belong to?” “I’m a Muggletonian.” Reeves and Muggleton are 
the two apocalyptic witnesses, with power, which they freely used, to curse unto 
everlasting damnation all who gainsayed their testimony. Their testimony 
amounted to nothing in particular, except a materialistic and Sabellian notion of 
God, and the assertion of their own mission, and the opinion that the heavenly 
bodies are no bigger than they seem. There was something sturdy, matter-of- 
fact, and British about their fanaticism, which brought them into repeated collision 
with both the Béhmenists and the Quakers. See Muggleton’s Acts of the Witnesses, 
1699 and 1764; and Hunt, i, 241-3. 
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I see very lead in their eyes.” The character of his theology 
we know from his Gospel Treasury.* His mysticism differs 
from that of the Cambridge Platonists in his greater emphasis 
on the natural inability of man, and the need of self-denial, 
mortification, and annibilation, that we may attain to “‘dei- 
formity.” The high ground which he took as regards the 
powerlessness and worthlessness of legal obedience and empty 
forms, attracted some who sought to be not only law-free but 
lawless. ‘Some of his acquaintance and following, who indeed 
were very knowing men, and pretended high things, as indeed 
they were, but abused by them to great licentiousness, making 
even these precious truths an occasion to the flesh: insomuch 
that he was constrained to threaten prosecution of them to 
punishment, for their vile words and actions, if they so per- 
sisted, after so often admonition; and he forbade their follow- 
ing or hearing of him, except they came with affection to the 
truth and willingness to be built up in the most holy faith.” 
Of the more faithful friends, who accepted his teachings in the 
right spirit and in their entirety, we can catch but few glimpses. 
Rapha Harford was the editor of bis sermons, and speaks as 
one who knew him most intimately. He tells us of “some 
religious lords,” who interceded with Laud for permission for 
him to preach once a week in Latin ad Clerum, offering to 
pay a hundred pounds a year for any object the Archbishop 
might select, if this were granted. Some of his sermons were 
preached for Mr. Hodges, who-had a lecture in the Old Jewry. 
As already said, John Webster and John Cardell commended 
the book from the pulpit, and in the strongest terms, but 


* The Gospel Treasury [or, in the first and fourth editions, Some Gospel Treasures] 
Opened, or the holiest of all Unvailing, discovering yet more the Riches of Grace and 
Glory to the Vessels of Mercy, . . . in several Sermons preached at Kensington and 
elsewhere. London, 1653, 1659, and 1679; Germantown (Penn.), 1757. Dutch 
translation, Amsterdam, 1688. The second and third editions have appended to 
them translations from “ Dionysius the Areopagite,” John Tauler, John Denck 
the Anabaptist disciple of Tauler, A. Tenzel, and other mystics not named. The 
American is a reprint by Christopher Saur of the first edition, and is the hand- 
somest. Anthony Benezet reprinted in 1773 (in a volume of religious tracts) 
Everard’s “ Supposition of Two Drops reasoning together,” from- one of the ser- 
mons, and it has been recently reprinted in England. Everard also translated 
The Divine Poemander of Hermes Trismegistus, London, 1650 and 1657; and it has 
been again reprinted in Boston in our own times. 
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neither of them seem to have known him personally. More 
notable still is the ‘“‘ Approbation” signed by Thomas Brookes, 
the well known Puritan divine, which praises the sermons 
heartily and with a discrimination which shows that he had 
read them. ‘ While some seek,” says Brookes, “to build up 
themselves upon the deceitful foundation of corrupted nature, 
and struggle, though in vain, in the light and power of it, to 
advance toward perfection, ne is planting his spiritual artillery 
against it, to throw it into the dust, that man may come to be 
surely bottomed upon the righteousness, power, and wisdom of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Everard’s translation of the Theologia Germanica lies in 
manuscript in the Cambridge University Library. It would 
probably have been printed by bis executors, had it not been 
anticipated by a translation* published by Giles Randall in 
1646. Both are from the Latin version of Sebastian Castellio. 
Randall was a sore puzzle to the heresiographers of his time. 
Old Paget catalogues among the Antinomians “one Randall, 
who preaches about Spitall Yard,” and is followed by the 
London Presbyterian divines in their Testimony for the Truth 
(1647). Robert Baillie, the Scotch Commissioner to the West- 
minster Assembly, in his Disswasive from the Krrours of the 
Time (1645), also describes him as having “for some time past 
preached peaceably in the Spital,” and classifies him, with 
equal inaccuracy, as a Familist. Baillie seems to have had the 
curiosity to hear Randall preach; he says he taught “that all 
the resurrection and glory which Scripture promises is past 
already, and no other coming of Christ to judgment or life 
eternal, is to be expected than what presently the saints do 
enjoy; that the most clear historical passages of Scripture are 





* Theologia Germanica, or Mysticall Divinity. A little Golden Manual briefly dis- 
covering the Mysteries, Sublimity, Perfection, and Simplicity oj Christianity in Belief 
and Practice. Written in High Dutch, and for its Worth translated into Latin, and 
printed at Antwerp, 1588. London, 1646 and 1648. Archbishop Leighton’s copy 

_ with his notes is still preserved. A third translation, also from Castellio’s Latin, 
was made by Rev. Francis Okeley, the Moravian, during last century, but was 
never published. The fourth, by Mrs. Malcom, was from the imperfect text first 
edited by Luther, of which text an edition appeared at Lancaster (Penn.) in 1823. 
The fifth, by Miss Winkworth, is from the perfect text, first edited by Dr. Franz 
Pfeiffer in 1851, and again in 1854. 
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mere allegories; that in all things, Angels, Devils, Men, 
Women, there is but one spirit and life, which is absolutely 
and essentially God ; that nothing is everlasting but the life and 
essence of God, which now is in all creatures.” This is quite 
a recognizable caricature of the teachings of the school which 
produces the Theologia, though there stand two refractory media 
between us and the original light, viz: Randall’s understanding 
of his author, and Baillie’s understanding of Randall. 

John Deacon we have put with Everard and Randall because 
his Guide to Glory (1658) contains a translation of Tauler’s 
“Dialogue with a beggar.” Another Taulerian is the “ P. G.” 
who published at Oxford in 1673 a translation of Boethius de 
Consolatione. 

Both Everard and Randall were classed as Familists. It 
was the most general, the vaguest, and the most effective 
charge brought by the heresy-hunters of that age. The 
“ Family of Love” was founded in Holland about the middle 
of the sixteenth century by Hendrik Niclaes, an Anabaptist 
of mystical but unsound views,—unsound both as to the 
Trinity and the moral Jaw. He labored also in England. His 
sect were charged with regarding Christ as a quality in the 
man Jesus, a quality which might be shared by other men, and 
in which their founder did share as much as the Founder of 
Christianity, or even more. Moses they said had preached the 
dispensation of hope; Jesus that of faith; Niclaes that of love, 
the greatest of all. Asceticism the severest, and Antinomian 
notions the loosest were blended with them. One of these no- 
tions was the propriety of denying or concealing one’s faith, so 
that the “ Family of Love” was organized as a secret association, 
whose members were unknown as such to the world at large. 
This made their sect a terrible bugbear, and caused the wildest 
suspicions. Baillie writes home to Scotland that several per- 
sons, “counted zealous and gracious,” including “‘a great man, 
a peer of the land,” were commonly believed to be affiliated 
with them. Mrs. Hutchinson and her followers in Massachu- 
setts were charged with Familism, and Mr. Thomas Weld’s 
absurd pamphlet about her proceeds upon that supposition. 
The heresy seemed to Dr. Henry More so dangérous that he 
wrote a big book, The Mystery of Iniquity (1650), to refute 
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it.* But from the very first the Familists excited attention 
and alarm. A Catholic controversialist in 1560 mentions them 
as one of the “four known religions” of England. In 1575 
they printed a Confession of Faith and transmitted a copy to 
the Queen. In 1580 Niclaes’ works were ordered to be burnt, 
and all persons were declared punishable who had them in 
their possession without permission of the Ordinary. But 
they continued to print their tracts at a secret press during 
Elizabeth’s reign, and in the period of the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth there was great activity in secretly reprinting 
and circulating these. 

Rapha Harford, Dr. Everard’s editor, says that his master 
kept clear of the “Familist, who saith he lives above ordi- 
nances, and so hath quite left all religion, and by degrees hath 
turned licentious Ranter.” It is impossible to say whether 
this, or that which Penn gives, was the origin of that curious 
party, the extreme left wing of the mystical protest against the 
moral severity and legality of Puritanism. They correspond— 
as we have said—to the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit 
in Medizval Germany, and to the Soofees of the school of 
Bustami. ‘They made it their business,” says Baxter, “ to set 
up the light of nature in men, under the name of Christ, and 
to dishonor and ery down the Church, the Scriptures, the 
present ministry, and our worship and ordinances. They 
called men to hearken to Christ within them, but withal they 
enjoined a cursed doctrine of libertinism, which brought them 
to all abominable filthiness of life. They taught as the Fami- 
lists that God regardeth not the actions of the outward man, 
but of the heart; and that to the pure all things are pure, 
even things forbidden: and so, as allowed by God, they spake 
most hideous words of blasphemy, and many of them com- 
mitted whoredoms commonly.” “I have seen myself letters 
written from Abingdon where, among both soldiers and people, 





* See Hunt, ubi supra, I, 234-7; and Nippold in the Zeitschrift fir hist. 
Theologie, 1862. David Joris is sometimes mentioned as their founder, but 
wrongly, although there is a decided resemblance of the Familists to the 
Jorists, as Nippold points out at the close of his third paper on Joris, Zeit- 
schrift f. histor. Theologie, 1868. English writers against Familism are John 
Knewstub:; A Confutation of Heresies taught by H. N. of Leyden, and embraced by 
@ number who call themselves the Family of Love, 1597; Dr. Stephen Dension: The 
White Wolf, 1627; and a Mr. Deslop. 
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this contagion did then prevail, full of horrid oaths, curses, and 
blasphemy, not fit to be repeated by the tongue or-pen of man; 
and all these uttered as the effect of knowledge, and a part of 
their religion, in a fanatic strain, and fathered on the Spirit of 
God. But the horrid villainies of this sect did not only speedily 
extinguish it, but also did as much as ever anything did to dis- 
grace all sectaries, and to restore the credit of the ministry and 
of the sober, unanimous Christians.” We have still more exact 
and trustworthy accounts of the Ranters from the early Quakers, 
especially George Fox. The history of Ranterism is closely 
interwoven with that of Quakerism. They, like the Seekers, 
were for the most part swallowed up by the Society of Friends; 
when Baxter proceeds to say that the Quakers “were but the 
Ranters, and turned from horrid profaneness and blasphemy, 
to a life of extreme austerity on the other side,” he is an 
unwilling witness to the services rendered by the Friends in 
damping and quenching the lawless and fanatic spirit, which 
before their rise seemed so threatening. Justice Hotham, a 
well-wisher to the Friends, told George Fox, “If God had not 
raised up this principle of light and life, which I preached, the 
nation had been overrun wlth Ranterism, and all the justices of 
the nation could not have stopped it with their laws; because 
(said he) they would have said as we said, and done as we com- 
manded, and yet have kept their own principle still. But this 
principle of truth, said he, overthrows their principle, and the 
root and ground thereof.” And Fox’s principle was that of 
the presence of both light and darkness in the heart of man, 
and salvation through the victory of the former,—a victory 
attained through abiding in Christ, waiting upon God, submis- 
sion to the leadings of the Spirit, walking in the light. 

In the third year of Fox's ministry (1649) he came to Coven- 
try “and heard of a people that were in prison for religion. . . . 
When I came into the jail where the prisoners were, a great 
power of darkness struck at me, and I sat still, having my 
spirit gathered into the love of God. At last these prisoners 
began to rant and vapour and blaspheme, at which my soul 
was greatly grieved. They said they were God, but we would 
not hear such things. When they were calm, I stood up and 
asked them whether they did such things by motion, or from 
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Scripture; and they said, from Scripture. <A Bible being at 
hand, I asked them to point out that Scripture, and they showed 
me the place where the sheet was let down to Peter, and it was 
said to him what was sanctified he should not call common or 
unclean. When I had showed them that that Scripture proved 
nothing for their purpose, they brought another, which spoke 
of God reconciling all things to Himself, things in heaven and 
things on earth. I told them I owned that Scripture also, but 
showed them it proved nothing to their purpose. Then seeing 
they said they were God, I asked them if they knew whether it 
would rain to-morrow? They said they could not tell. I told 
them God could tell. Again I asked them if they thought they 
should always be in that condition or should change? and they 
answered they could not tell. Then said I unto them, God can 
tell, and God doth not change. You say you are God; and yet 
you cannot tell whether you shall change or not. So they were 
confounded and quite brought down for the time. After I had 
reproved them for their blasphemous expressions, I went away, 
for I perceived they were Ranters. I had met with none before. 
.... Not long after this one of these Ranters, whose name was 
Joseph Salmon, put forth a paper or book of recantation, upon 
which they were set at liberty.” In his early years of ministry 
he encountered them in London, and in no less than eight Eng- 
lish shires, chiefly in the north. And whenever any body of 
Friends fell away from the Society and ‘“ went out into imagina- 
tions” they gravitated uniformly into Ranterism. Such was the 
defection of the Friends at Cleveland, in Yorkshire. “They had 
formerly had great meetings, but were then (1651) all shattered 
to pieces and the heads of them turned Ranters..... They 
had some kind of meetings still, but they took tobacco and 
drank ale in their meetings, and were grown light and loose.” 
Such was James Naylor’s fanatical escapade in 16586, when he 
allowed a company, of women chiefly—William Erbery’s wife 
was one—to address blasphemous titles to him. “ But he came 
to see his outgoing, and to condemn it.” Such also was the 
outcome of the schism begun in the north by Story and Wil- 
kinson, about 1676, on the occasion of Fox’s setting up meet- 
ings for discipline, especially women’s meetings separate from 
the men. They pleaded that the Society had hitherto existed 
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without any such meetings, under the discipline of the Spirit 
alone ; and their case was very plausible. But the schism faded 
away like the snow; great numbers returned to the Society, 
and others became by degeneracy Ranters of a new sort. 
“They frequently come into our meetings,” says Thomas Story, 
“and rant, and sing, and dance, and act like antics and madmen, 
throwing dust into the faces of our ministers when preaching; 
and though they profess the Truth, and are called Quakers, and 
have meetings of their own as we have, yet they have no disci- 
pline or order among them, but deny all that as carnal and for- 
mal, leaving every one to do as he pleases, without any reproof, 
restraint, or account to the Society in anything, how inconsist- 
ent soever with civility, morality, and religion ; and are in mere 
anarchy And as they go under the name of Quakers, as 
the world calls us, and often come into our meetings and act 
such things and many more the like, other people, who do not 
know the difference, think we are all alike; and since we can- 
not oppose them by force, they continue to impose upon us in 
that manner.” 

The profound theosophy of Jacob Béhme (1575-1624) had 
already found a considerable body of English adherents, and 
his influence has never ceased to be more or less widely felt in 
England as well as in Germany. One of the numerous myths 
connected with the history of his theosophy, represents Charles 
I. as profoundly impressed by a perusal of the Forty Questions 
(of which Werdenhagen had published a Latin translation, 
1632), and as sending a learned man into Germany for the sole 
purpose of mastering the language and translating Béhme’s 
works. An English life of Béhme did appear in 1638, and as 
soon as the cessation of the civil war gave opportunity for other 
literature than pamphlets, sermons, and Mercuries, the translation 
of the theosopher’s writings was begun. Between 1644 and 
1659 the work was nearly completed, all that was wanting being 
published in two volumes in 1662. The expense seems to have 
been borne by Humphrey Blundel, a rich merchant, who also 
took part in the translation, but it was mostly done by J. Ellis- 
ton and John Sparrow. This is the only English translation of 
Béhme, although there are later versions of tracts and passages. 
That printed in quarto in 1764-81 is not (as an ambiguity on 
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the title page has led many to suppose) by William Law;; it is 
a mere (imperfect) reprint of the old translation with some 
corrections and many arbitrary changes. 

The sect of Béhmenists is never mentioned by Fox, nor is 
their master, yet we have seen reason to believe that there 
were many points of actual contact and sympathy between 
them and the Quakers. Muggleton found in the North of Eng- 
land, societies composed of a mixture of the two parties. 
Bayley still retains many things from his earlier theosophy in 
his Quaker tracts. Baxter says of the Béhmenists that their 
“opinions go much towards the way of the [Quakers] for the 
sufficiency of the light of nature,” i. e., of the Light within, 
“the salvation of heathen as well as Christians, a dependence 
on revelations, and so forth. But they are fewer in number, 
and seem to have attained to greater meekness and conquest of 
passion, than any of the rest. Their doctrine is to be seen in 
Jacob Béhme’s books, by those that have nothing else to do 
than to bestow a great deal of time to understand him that was 
not willing to be understood, and to know that his bombastic 
words signify nothing more than before was easily known by 
common familiar terms.” All of which shows that Richard 
Baxter had not wasted that “great deal of time” in finding 
out what Béhme meant. The Silesian is a theosopher, not 
properly, or, shall we say, not merely a mystic. “ Mysticism 
and theosophy,” Richard Rothe says, “are both of an essen- 
tially religious character; but it marks both their distinctness 
and their relation to one another that the former knows in God 
only the subjective self, the latter the entire objective universe 
equally with it."* And in the passages quoted above from 
Fox’s account of his own experience, and in others besides 
them, it is evident that in his earliest stages of illumination, he 
passed beyond the limits of mysticism into theosophy. 

“The chief of the Béhmenists in England,” says Baxter, 
“are Dr. Pordage and his family, who live in community, and 





* Rothe’s Stille Stunden, 262-3. Durandus Hotham wrote a Life of J. B., which 
was bound up with the translation of the Mysterium Magnum (folio 1654). Ed- 
ward Taylor (1682) published an epitome of Béhme’s works, with introductory 
matter of his own. I have discussed the life and theosophy of Béhme in two 
papers, which appeared in The Unitarian Review, September and November, 1874. 
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pretend to hold visible and sensible communications with 
angels,” and so forth. Pordage had studied Béhme, but as he 
himself advertises us in his works, his own theosophy differed 
very essentially from that of the German, in spite of its large 
obligations to it. Pordage’s visions and theurgies are utterly 
alien to the broad-day-light of Béhme’s “ beholdings,” and 
when his works, and those of his disciples, Rev. Thomas 
Bromley and Mrs. Jane Leade, were translated into German by 
Loth Vischer,—chiefly from the unpublished manuscripts,—they 
excited among the orthodox Béhmenists of the continent the 
fiercest spirit of opposition that theosophers are capable of 
entertaining. Pordage was expelled from his Berkshire rectory 
in 1644 by a Committee of Tryers, for his various heresies and 
sorceries ; but he lived till 1697, and in his later years united 
with Leade, Bromley, Francis Lee, and a goodly number of 
others in founding the Philadelphia Society. It was dissolved 
by his death, but had two successors of the same name, the 
later lasting till well into the reign of George II.* 

Besides these six groups, there are many single figures, who 
cannot be omitted in the history of the mysticism of the period. 
They may generally be described as having some affinity for 
some of the groups, but not strictly as members of any. 

John Howe and Robert Leighton might fairly be associated 
with the Cambridge Platonists. Platonism indeed is rather a 
flavor than a doctrine in their writings, but this is equally true 
of Worthington and of Whitchcote. Howe studied at Cam- 
bridge before he went to Oxford, and as Cromwell’s chaplain 
he was necessarily brought into contact with Peter Sterry. 
Another of the Protector’s chaplains bears much more distinct 
marks of Sterry’s influence. Jeremiah White edited the second 
of Sterry’s posthumous works, and with such expressions of his 





* Dr. Pordage’s account of his trial in the State Trials, ii, 217-60. The Phila- 
delphia Society had branches on the continent, and was stoutly opposed by the 
Engelsbriider, the strictly Béhmenist society founded by John George Gichtel. It 
seems probable that it was from a Manchester branch of it that Ann Lee derived 
her spiritual culture, for the very slight doctrinal element in Shakerism is clearly 
traceable to Pordage’s Semi-Béhmenism, and her early membership in some such 
sort of a religious fellowship is recorded. John Murray, the founder of American 
Universalism, found a society of Béhmenists in Boston in 1772. Rev. Drs. Richard 
Peters and Jacob Duché, of Philadelphia, were of that school. 
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approbation of their contents, as leads us to expect some simi- 
larity to them in his own. And in his Kestoration of all Things, 
(1712) we find that the form of thought and expression is 
modelled after that of Sterry, in much the way that might be 
expected to result from the close contact of a receptive with a 
productive intellect. 

Francis Rous (1579-1658), ‘that old Jew of Eton,” as the 
Cavaliers called him, might perhaps be classed among the 
Vanists. He was an Independent, and a zealous adherent of 
Cromwell, regarding the Protector as a second Joshua raised 
up for the deliverance of the elect people. Cromwell made 
him Provost of Eton, and he had previously sat in the Long 
Parliament and the Westminster Assembly. He is now best 
remembered for his version of the Psalms, a version vigorous 
and terse, if not always smooth, which has enjoyed the admira- 
tion of three such critics as Thomas Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, 
and Thomas Carlyle. Three of bis numerous treatises obtained 
a Continental reputation, being translated into German and 
Latin, and highly esteemed by the foreign mystics.* 

Here also might be placed the millenarian Nathaniel Holmes, 
whose Resurrection Revealed (1654 and 1833) enjoyed the praise 
of Sterry. And here perhaps Magnus Byne, the mystical 
opponent of Quakerism (Zhe Scornful Quaker answered, 1656), 
who declared that “ the first principle of pure religion” is “ the 
Son of God dwelling in us. He who lives in this principle is 
taught to be religious.” And the sacred poet, Royalist and 
Nonjuror, Edmund Elys of Oxford, shows himself a kindred 
spirit when he says, “The people called Quakers do affirm that 
the principal rule of Faith to a sincere Christian is that which 
Almighty God has written in the hearts of all men; and in 
this I fully concur with them, and I say, for want of a belief 
in this, the whole world lieth in wickedness.” But Elys be- 
longs rather to a later generation, although his earlier publica- 
tions bear the date of Commonwealth times. 





* These are “ The Great Oracle, The Heavenly Academy, (1638), and The Mystical 
Marriage (1653.) The Latin version of the three bears the title Interiora Regni 
Dei, 2d ed., 1673. Peter Poiret catalogues him as Mystices commendator Anglus ; 
and Gottfried Arnold says Mysticas materias non solum per experientiam descripsit, 
sed et expressé professus est. 


VOL. XXXVI. 42 
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Other later representatives of the mystical thought and spirit 
are Walter Marshall, author of The Gospel Mystery of Sanctifica- 
tion ; Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who in the Holy Living, and in 
the chapter “Of Meditation” in his Life of Christ, teaches the 
standard mystical theology of the Roman Catholic ascetics, 
especially their three degrees of mystical ascent, first stated by 
“Dionysius the Areopagite,” viz., Purification, Dlumination, 
and Union, using, says Dr. Pusey, “their very words and turns 
of expression, giving their advice and their cautions ;” Bishop 
Fowler, who called down Bunyan’s Lutheran indignation by 
asserting that sanctification is the sum and substance of Chris- 
tianity, but received the qualified approval of Richard Baxter, 
whose dete noir was Antinomianism; Edward Polhill, who 
maintained the truth and reality of the mystical union of 
Christ and believers as fundamental to all Christian theology, 
against Stillingfleet and other rationalizing divines, who in- 
clined to represent it as a trope; and Samuel Shaw, the much 
enduring Dissenter, whose /mmanuel—a book still read—insists 
that religion is nothing unless it be “a living principle in the 
minds of men.” 

As Puritanism lost its masculine, public, and political char- 
acter, by becoming non-conformity and dissent, as it ceased to 
be the creed of soldiers and statesmen, of armies and of parlia- 
ments, it also ceased to provoke any reactions of the sort we 
have been describing. Its sharp lines and definite distinctions 
became less distinct, because of the new influences of a new age, 
so that the theology of Owen and of Manton has little more 
than a formal kinship to that of Watts and of Doddridge. The 
later representatives of English mysticism are to be found 
chiefly within the Establishment and among the Nonjurors, 
until in Methodism there arose a type of Protestantism with 
many points of contact with mysticism itself. 
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Articte IL—AN ARGUMEMT FOR MAN’S IMMORTALITY 
ON RATIONAL GROUNDS, 


MATERIALISTS claim that the human soul, or the spirit of 
man, is not spirit at all, but the product of organization. 
Hence, when that organization is dissolved, as it is at death, 
the soul itself has vanished into non-existence. It cannot, 
therefore, be immortal. On the other hand, Immaterialists 
claim that the soul, though for a time linked to an earthly 
body and dependent upon that connection for its early disci- 
pline and its knowledge of the material world, is yet, in its 
interior nature, a distinct spiritual entity, and a persistent unit 
of being; that in its higher relations it is independent of 
organization, as under the dominion of spiritual laws, and be- 
longing to a higher sphere of existence. Hence, when the 
earthly body is dissolved, the spirit retains its own integrity, 
unharmed and indestructible. 

These inferences both stand upon the assumption that we 
really know what is the essential nature of the soul; in the one 
case that it is a dependent, vanishing product like the perfume of 
a flower, or the life of a plant, with no existence independent 
of the material organism of which it is the outcome; in the 
other, that it is a distinct independent existence, indestructible 
in its nature. But we cannot infer either the mortality or the 
immortality of the soul from its essential nature, and for two 
reasons, First, we cannot know the essential nature of either 
matter or spirit but only their phenomena. And second, if we 
could, we cannot infer from that nature alone, the soul’s total 
destruction, or its proper conscious immortality. 

Granting that the soul is here dependent upon a material or- 
ganism, and that its present body is to be destroyed; may not 
its essential personal life take on some other organism, by met- 
amorphosis, or metempsychosis, without extinction? Possibly 
it may be clothed upon with a body more subtle, like the invis- 
ible ether, its life passing on into a different stage of being, 
changing the form of its activities, but preserving its identity. 
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Or, supposing the soul to be an indestructible entity indepen- 
dent of a body, does this necessarily involve its conscious im- 
mortality as a self-active, responsible being? “The simple ele- 
mentary atom,” says Sir Balfourd Stewart, “is an immortal 
being.” But such an immortality, whether of the ultimate 
atom, or of an immaterial principle, is not what we are seeking 
for, but that of the conscious personality, the Ego, with its rea- 
son, affections, memories, and will centered within them all, 
and directing them, under the government of God. 

But the soul, like any other object, cannot be properly 
known, by itself, independent of its relations. Who can under- 
stand the human eye, except as related to the light without 
and to the soul within? Who can comprehend an ultimate 
atom, independent of the laws of chemical affinity and of those 
forces which build it up into structures of crystalline beauty 
and of manifold life. We know a single thing perfectly, only 
when we know all things; for each object has relations to 
every other, and to the whole. God, only, knows any single 
thing perfectly. 

Hence, man’s immortality must be learned, if at all, not 
from the study of matter by itself, nor of spirit, nor of the life- 
principle as related to organization; but either from Revela- 
tion, or from finding the place man holds in the creation ; in 
other words, from a just view of his relations to the great sys- 
tem of which he is a part. The physiologist does a most wel- 
come service in throwing light upon brain structure, and upon 
its functions as related both to the body and the mind. He 
may demonstrate that the living organism is directed, played 
upon, like an instrument of music, by an intelligent agent 
invisible and outside the instrument ; and since this agent may 
have existed before the organization began, it need not perish 
with the organism. But his demonstration of man’s immortal- 
ity, on physiological grounds, must certainly fail. Not only is 
the argument too effective, as involving equally the fellow-im- 
mortality of all the Rhizopods and Trilobites of the geologic 
ages, but, to the searching, fundamental questions concerning 
this invisible agent, What? Whither? the physiologist at 
once takes the attitude of the sphinx and answers not a word. 
As the destination, or the whither, of this agent, is the very 
thing to be proved, we cannot turn silence into proof. 
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But on the other band, so profound is the mystery of the 
life-principle in any form, and especially as endowed with 
rational and moral intelligence, that the materialist in denying 
its possible immortality, only shows that he would have been 
wiser to turn sphinx, than to make answer without any possible 
data in present human knowledge. 

It is conceded to be a doctrine of the Bible revelation. 
Some assert that they know their own immortality by intuition, 
another form of revelation. This I neither affirm nor deny. 
My present argument is based solely on man’s place in the sys- 
tem of creation ; and my proposition is, that consistency and unity 
in this, as a rational and moral system, involves man’s Immor- 
tality. 

This argument bears directly only on the immortality of the 
righteous ; leaving the immortality of all, probable, but on 
grounds which this argument does not compass. 

I assume what every scientist will readily grant, that creation 
is a rational system; in other words, that in its connections and 
dependencies throughout, each part works for the whole, and 
the whole for each part, so as to constitute a rational and con- 
sistent unity. Every scientist assumes that there is system, 
and therefore unity, in Nature. Otherwise science is impossi- 
ble. The conviction is firm in every intelligent mind, that one 
truth never conflicts with another truth. It is a demand of our 
rational nature; and this means that what this rational nature, 
within, demands, exists in fact, without. In other words there 
is a correllation, or acomplete correspondence between perfect 
reason and the system embodied in creation. True, the system 
is vast. We cannot comprehend the whole. But we know in 
part. In the science of Numbers, there are many relations we 
cannot grasp, yet, knowing some of them and the ground rules 
for calculating all numbers, we are sure that nothing in the 
whole range of numbers can contradict those rules which we 
do understand. So in the great system of Nature, there are 
facts, laws, and principles which are plain, giving us, so to 
speak, the general rules of calculation. On this basis, we are 
sure that what we do not know as yet, must be consistent with 
facts and principles which we do know. A system of Geome- 
try that is good for our Earth is good for Neptune. A treatise 
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on Optics or Gravity that is true here, is true in the far-off Plei- 
ades. So the ground facts and central laws of God’s moral 
government and the fundamental relations of moral creatures to 
it, which we clearly see, here and now, are essentially the same 
in all worlds. 

I will now state certain facts and principles as the basis of 
my argument, using within the domain of physical science only 
those which are held to be established by scientists themselves ; 
and beyond this domain, only what all fully receive, who believe 
in a personal God and in the moral nature of man. And-tHese 
are here assumed as truths that can be firmly established on 
similar grounds. 

First. The system of creation has been progressive in its for- 
mation. Whether formed by successive creative acts, or by 
the process called evolution, we need not determine. The fact 
is acknowledged ; the world has been brought to its present 
state through unknown, but countless. ages, whatever the pro- 
cess. 

Second. Its formation has been according to a law of progress. 
It has not been by successive additions and extensions, the 
same in kind, but by progress from lower to higher forms of 
being. Dead, inorganic matter preceded organic; the lower 
forms of vegetable and animal life preceded the higher, the 
ascending series taking, as characteristics of the advance, 
greater complexity of structure, a finer organization, and higher 
intelligence. 

Third. With this progress toward higher and higher forms of 
life, there has been in the advancing grades, a conserving of all 
excellence previously attained, so that the highest of the series 
combines essentially all that had been gained, with additions, 
not found in any grade below. 

Fourth. At the same time other changes have been going on 
in the earth’s structure and temperature and in its surrounding 
elements which made this progress possible. The air and the 
water have been precipitating their noxious elements; conti- 
nents and mountain ranges have been thrown up; rich valleys 
with their water courses have been formed, and wide plains 
have been extended ; even those strange monuments of the 
dead, the great chalk and coral formations in the sea, and the 
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coal-beds on the land,—these, with countless other changes, 
have been parts of one economy, the result of vast co-ordina- 
ting agencies extending through the whole realm of Nature, 
showing system in the whole order of eeguene and through 
all its lines of advance. 

Fifth. This system thus advancing p ae vast periods, has 
culminated in man. All along, until now, the system was 
preparative. It meant man from the beginning. His appear- 
ance explains all that went before, for all before was subor- 
dinated to him. Man crowns the whole, and is therefore the 
key to the system. 

Stath. While man crowns the system, rational and moral en- 
dowments crown man, viz: his capacities to know truth, to 
choose intelligently the right rather than the wrong ultimate 
end, and to feel the obligation to make such choice, under the 
sanctions of moral Law. Summing up in himself, essentially, 
all excellence previously attained, and dowered with these gifts 
as his royal heritage, he crowns Nature most royally, indeed, 
by being exalted above nature, in his higher relations, into the 
realm of moral and spiritual Jaw. Man alone, upon the earth, 
apprehends a moral ideal with a sense of obligation, under 
the sanctions of law, to make it practically his own. In 
other words, he recognizes the imperative obligation to make a 
moral ideal the standard of his life, with high satisfaction and 
self-approval, or with self-condemnation and remorse, as he 
chooses, or refuses it. This exercise of moral powers, involy- 
ing the free choice of an ultimate moral end, and the obligation 
to make the standard it imposes the supreme law for the sub- 
jection of all lower powers and impulses, differs entirely from 
the operation of instinct, appetite, and natural affection, asso- 
ciated with such intelligence, as is found in the highest of the 
animal creation. But man not only has a moral ideal which 
comes nearer and nearer to perfection, as he advances in spirit- 
ual knowledge, but he has the capacity of coming under the 
power of invisible, spiritual realities, which afford motive, 
inspiration, and guidance for attaining his ideal. Through Na- 
ture and his own Personality, he apprehends God, the supreme 
Authority and the Righteous Moral Governor; and he knows 
that God is to be worshipped and obeyed. He has the undoubt- 
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ing conviction that in the peace and fellowship of God is the 
true life of man. Hence man is raised to a higher rank and 
order of being, because he comes up, as a Personality, out 
from subjection to laws of necessity, under the law of duty, 
and the inspiration of spiritual motives and attractions. His 
nobler powers are correlated to a system of law and administra- 
tion by which no animal can be held bound, because it bas no 
correlative faculty or endowment by which it can have any 
conception of such a system, or any practical relation to it. 

There are two objections to the immortality of man, or to 
his exclusive immortality, to which reference must be made in 
this connection. One is, that in the scheme of progression on 
which this argument is based, man may not be the last of the 
series, but only a stepping stone to the next above him; in 
which case he must die as an individual, as all below him die, 
even if he does not become extinct as a species. The second 
is, that on the basis of evolution and cerebral physiology, there 
is no distinction in kind, between the mental powers of the 
higher class of animals and of man; hence there is the same 
reason for the immortality of the one as of the other. 

The first objection will be considered later in the course 
of the argument. The second requires too much space for 
a full discussion here. The relation of man to the animal 
creation has risen into especial importance of late, owing to 
recent theories of evolution. Of course no attempt is here 
made to disprove the doctrine of Evolution, or to deny any of 
the facts of Physiology. But, the identity in kind of the 
mental powers of man and the higher animals, does not 
necessarily follow either from Evolution or Physiology. It is 
disproved by facts which must be held conclusive. 

First, it does not follow from any rational theory of Evolu- 
tion, except on the assumption that there is no difference in 
kind between the mind of a Newton and of the lowest animal 
that has any cerebral development. 

The reasoning is this. Man, the last of the series, is evolved 
from the next grade below, and that from the next and so on 
to the ape; several links between, no one knows how many, are 
extinct, but the variations along the line of progress shade into 
one another, differing only in degree of development. On the 
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same principle, why not go downward from the ape to any point 
along the line of descent, no matter how far; for you never 
come to a difference in kind only of degree. Would the same 
reasoning take us down to the Algwe or Fungi of the vege- 
table kingdom; certainly the boundary line between vegetable 
and animal life is quite as imperceptible as between any two 
varieties of the animal creation. 

Grant some law of Evolution if you please, but not such a 
law as confounds all distinctions in Mental and Moral science ; 
assuming virtually that mind acting through the lowest cerebral 
organ, if not through any nervous ganglia, without vertebra, 
heart, or brain, is identical in kind with the mind of a Newton. 

If it be granted that the advance from the lowest to the 
highest order of mind has proceeded by some law of Evolution, 
still, along the various lines of progress, the “Spontaneous 
Variations,” so called, aided by “ External Conditions,” have 
switched off to different courses, and up different grades, to 
higher planes of advancing life. And as man is himself a 
Microcosm, representing in the different grades of his complex 
being all the stages of progress, and embryologically, the order 
of the advance, by what rational scheme of classification shall 
we assign those instincts, appetites, and natural affections, 
which he has in common with animals, to the same order of 
mind with that of his highest rational and moral endowments. 

The fundamental idea which determines the classification of 
all objects as higher or lower, is the rank of the laws under 
which they come and take their peculiar characteristics. A 
crystal ranks higher than a common stone; a vegetable higher 
than a crystal; an animal higher than a vegetable; and man 
higher than an animal. And this, because the law of each 
advancing grade, nct reaching to those below but conditioned 
by them, makes them subordinate and inferior, as is admirably 
shown by Dr. Mark Hopkins (see ‘ Outline Study of Man”). 
This “law of the conditioning and the conditioned” puts man 
into a higher order of beings than that of the animal, because 
the laws of rational and moral life are higher than those of 
animal life, and differ from them, not merely in degree, but in 
kind. His lower attributes reach down to the lowest orders, 
and his higher, as they rise, grade above grade, put him in 
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sympathy with all the higher sentient creation. But his crown- 
ing capacities, as correlated to the rational order of the world, 
giving him Science, and to the Moral Government of God, giv- 
ing him Religion, lift him into a sphere of motives, attractions, 
and activities, which touch no plane of animal life. The 
chasm between, is that which separates the lower intellectual 
from the rational; the natural from the spiritual; the earthly 
from the heavenly. 

Undeniable facts, then, show that in the progress of evolution 
different grades of mind, and different orders of endowment are 
reached, either by gradual or sudden transitions. This being 
true, why may not one of the most important transitions have 
been made during the long periods of hundreds of thousands 
of years claimed for that succession of links now extinct, 
which at last led up from the ape to man—if the facts which 
come from comparing the two, really involve such transition. 
That such facts exist has been already shown in the elevation 
of man alone into the sphere of moral and spiritual life, where 
he emerges from the plane of merely natural law and physical 
necessity, into that of moral law and spiritual attractions. No 
transition in the whole course of evolution can be greater than 
this, and the fact of such transition no possible theory of evo- 
lution can set aside. 

Again, the objection to this view which is based on Compar- 
ative Physiology and Chemistry, is not well grounded, because 
neither of them furnishes the proper tests of mental and moral 
qualities. Mr. Darwin says that “this agreement of man with 
the higher mammals must depend upon our close similarity in 
minute structure and ‘chemical composition.’” And Mr. Hux- 
ley claims that “man differs so little from the other Primates 
that there is, on Physiological grounds, no justification for 
placing man in a different order.” Then he asserts on the 
ground of Physiology that the mental powers of man and of 
the ape family differ, not in kind, but only in degree. 

Possibly chemical analysis may prove that similar portions 
of the brain of a gorilla and of a man have the same constituent 
elements and in the same proportions. But chemistry is no test 
of thought, and it is such a test that we are now seeking. Chem- 
istry may prove that charcoal and the diamond have the same 
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constituent elements, but it cannot prove that charcoal and the 
crystal-diamond do not come under a different order of laws 
and of rank, as well as of quality and value. But until matter 
and mind are proved to be the same thing, we need not take 
the chemical argument into serious consideration. 

But can the Physiologist furnish a conclusive test of the 
real grade and quality of mind? Are there not important dif- 
ferences of mental grade and power between two brothers of the 
same family, which Physiology fails to detect, but which the 
expression of the countenance at once declares and the life 
confirms? A much finer test of mind is given, then, in its 
own proper manifestation, than in cerebral Physiology. And 
if such important differences, which Physiology fails to see, are 
really found to exist between brothers of the same family, 
what shall we say of the same test for the mental differences 
found between man and the ape, separated by many successive 
links, and by geologic periods of which we have no measure? 

How does Sir John Lubbock ascertain the extraordinary 
intelligence of the ant-family? He gives significant looks, 
doubtless, at so big a head on such a wee body. Perhaps, 
with the microscope, he discerns a structural form indicating 
unusual intelligence. But so much intelligence in a speck of 
nerve-ganglia less than one-fourth the size of a small pin-head | 
And with such scant physiological furnishing, not only able to 
teach wisdom to human sluggards, but as part of a social 
organism, to wage wars of strategy, to carry on commerce and 
husbandry, to give advanced lessons in mechanics, luxury, and 
slavery ; to furnish, in fact, decisive “ Anticipations of man in 
Nature,” even pantomimic representations of forms of human 
civilization in the nineteenth century, and ages before man 
appeared !—it confounds the wisdom of Comparative Physiology. 

Now Sir John Lubbock learns about the wonderful intelli- 
gence of the ant-family by simply studying its natural mani- 
festations in the actual work they do in their own haunts. It 
is the only decisive test of the order and quality of mind. 
Whatever light the structural form, and the capacity of brain 
may afford, the supreme and final test of mind acting through 
a living organism, is not so much its orgens, as such, as its 
manifestations in its natural expression, and in the results, of its 
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proper action. As this is true of ants, it is true of apes. It is 
true alsoofman. Putside by side, then, the best individual and 
community of the ape-family, and the best representative man 
and society of men to be found. Stady their manifestations of 
mind and character, the work they do, the realms of law, mate- 
rial, intellectual, and spiritual, in which they live; the realities, 
invisible, which they grasp by faith, which give them practical 
motive, inspiration, and all the elements of a high spiritual life 
and character; and then study the history in which they 
express and embody their unfolding and progressive life-power. 
But we have gone too far. We have passed beyond the bound- 
ary of ape-life, into the realm of reason, of moral and spiritual 
law, of fellowship with the great Source of truth, and life, and 
righteousness. Man alone enters here. He alone can enter, 
and live here; and by attaining a moral excellence which is 
itself worthy and divine, assert and verify his own proper dig- 
nity. He alone has the elements which enter into history ; for 
man himself has no history except as he transcends the animal 
life, and enters the rational and spiritual. 

Have the ape-race any history? I do not ask for their /an- 
guage, with its record. I ask for their capacity to make a 
language, or to use it, if made for them; for the elements of 
rational and moral life which need rational language for expres- 
sion, and which are sure to organize a language where they 
exist, as their instrument. They have no history, no language 
but what is natural; and the simple reason is, they have not 
the mental and moral elements that require language to evolve 
a distinct consciousness, and in the varied activities of life to 
work out their products into character and into history. 

I have spoken of the ant-family as in their community-life 
more wonderful than the ape-family. But have the ants a 
history? Do they pantomime human civilization except in its 
lower forms of secular and savage life? Do they build temples 
or altars? Do they recognize the obligation to enthrone the 
moral law in their individual or community-life. Have they 
any apprehension of those spiritual realities which are the 
proper element and inspiration of the human soul? Nothing 
of the kind. The highest of the animal creation give no mani- 
festation of endowments or capacities that lift them into the 
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sphere of moral law and of spiritual attractions. They remain 
bound, with Nature, under the necessities of natural law, and 
can by no possibility attain, in the knowledge and fellowship 
of God, that moral excellence for which all creation is working 
together. They are steps preparatory; but as they answer an 
end entirely subordinate, they reach their destiny when they 
return to dust. A Laura Bridgman, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
can be led up, even through her pathway of utter darkness 
and silence, to hear the voice of duty and have the vision of 
God. With the most important inlets of knowledge closed, 
she yet attains to a high spiritual consciousness and character. 
Has any animal, of the highest cerebral development, and with 
all the senses more perfect even than. in man, by any instruc- 
tion or training, ever attained toa spiritual idea? No. Not 
having the kind of capacity necessary, they can no more attain 
it than they can see colors without an eye. Are we to be told 
then with perfect assurance, that on the ground of embryology 
and homologous brain-structure, such an animal has the same 
mental powers in kind, without a single mental manifestation to 
warrant it? The foot of a horse, the flipper of a seal, the wing 
of a bird, and the hand of man, may be, physiologically 
speaking, homologous organs of locomotion. But they are for 
different elements, and spheres of activity, and kinds of life. 
They are not correlated to the same instincts, or mental apti- 
tudes. The horse can do nothing with the brush of an artist. 
The seal has no ambition to soar with the bird. 

Does the Physiologist understand the brain-substance, and its 
relation to the central organizing principle, well enough to 
know whether that principle, by its own affinities, may not, in 
different species, attemper with different qualities portions of 
brain structure which are homologous in form, but which shall 
range, functionally, in different spheres of mental life; as the 
fins of a fish, and the wings of a bird, do, in different elements, 
and moved by different instincts. The chick, hatched by a 
duck, turns away from its foster-mother at the call of a hen, 
avoids the water, and though untaught, pecks straight for the 
first insect in its way. T'he duckling, hatched by a hen, goes, 
against her remonstrance, straight to the first pond or brooklet, 
for food and congenial life. 
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It may be very unphysiological, but is it incredible, or even 
unnatural, that these opposite instincts may act through homol- 
ogous portions of brain and nerve-structure? The brain of 
the ant, whatever its structural form, has a peculiar qguadity, as 
related to the wonderful life-power which organized it. It 
certainly suggests that quality of brain, as well as quantity and 
structure, has an important relation to mind-power. And yet 
this quality eludes the sharpest dissection and the closest 
microscopic searching. Is it not possible that this central life- 
power, so different in its character in different species, may 
organize such qualities of brain, that portions termed homolo- 
gous shall thus be qualified to serve as instruments of different 
grades of mental power? If this is possible, then important 
mental evolutions may go on from within their own center of 
movement, leaving no visible trace in structure, but giving decided 
proof in outward expression, of new departures and elevations 
in mental life. Mind has its modes and laws of expression. 
These are recognized by all, and they are far better tests of 
the quality and rank of mental powers, than cerebral struc- 
ture as now understood. We judge an author by what he 
expresses in his writings; an orator by his speech and action; 
a musician by his anthems and sonatas; a virtuous man by 
his benevolence and integrity as seen in his daily life; a 
vicious man by his vicious conduct. It is indeed a mystery to 
us, this law of expression. But it is a fact that mind, with an 
organization, must express its essential qualities and character 
through that organization. Men instinctively estimate each 
other by interpreting this expression. Their power to discrim- 
inate, through this medium, the almost infinite varieties and 
shadings of mental qualities and moral character, is wonderful. 
They thus, almost unconsciously, put every man in his rank 
as among men, and generally with great accuracy. 

Animals, too, give expression to the mind which they have. 
Though possessing only a natural language, we do, through 
that, interpret them, and they understand one another. It is 
simply the language of tones and features and actions. Now 
take the entire expression of animal life in its highest forms, 
and you find as its basis, certain instincts, appetites, and natu- 
ral affections common to them and to man, with certain grades, 
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higher or lower, possibly, of intellect, or reasoning intelligence. 
But wanting entirely the rational, moral, and religious elements, 
they are incapable, as we have seen, both of language and of 
history, because they have nothing to express and nothing to 
do, in the sphere of rational, moral, and religious life. In other 
words, they are incapable of rational ideas, of moral choice, 
and of religious devotion. But these belong to man. They 
are his crowning excellence. Take them away and he has 
nothing left which can make history; nothing which consti- 
tutes his dignity and his manhood; or which establishes his 
proper rank in the scale of being. 

Now we will not object to the classification of man among 
the Primates of the ape family for physioiogical purposes, if ‘in 
his physical conformation he rightly belongs there. But when 
the Physiologist makes similarity of physical structure the test 
of mental and moral qualities, and on that basis puts the mind 
of the ape and of man in the same category, against all the 
laws of expression and the facts of history, we object to his 
test of mind as inapplicable. We dispute his premises. We 
utterly deny his reasoning and his conclusion. Both Chemis- 
try and Philosophy are taken out of their legitimate province, 
when they are brought to establish conclusions, in the sphere 
of mental and moral science. 

But we have not space for the further discussion of this 
point. Wewill only add in this connection, that the best 
authorities in Physiology not only concede that life, as an 
entity, may exist before organization, and independently of it, 
but that mind, also, is a principle and force, distinct from the 
organs of its manifestation. Is there not then, some reason for 
believing that the mind, as a self-active principle and life-foree, 
instead of depending upon organization, and uccording to 
Hiickel, originating from it, may be itself the organizing prin- 
ciple; the shaping, constructive power; the master of its own 
house from cellar to attic, selecting, attempering, vitalizing its 
own material according to its own affinities; acting from its 
own center outward, under the Great Mind which orders all 
things? This best accounts for the mystery of expression. 
The force and law of expression must be from within. Noth- 
ing but mind can take expression. As organizations rise in 
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grade, the whole organic system becomes more and more 
clearly the instrument of mind, and more and more radiant as 
its organ of expression. Fine and noble qualities of mind seem 
to refine and ennoble the organism through which they act. 
Ugliness within, takes its own shape without. How can the 
mind thus organically express itself, unless by a law which is 
central and causal, it so shapes, tempers and controls the organ- 
ism as its instrument, as to make it supple and pliant to its 
demands? This accords, too, with the evident fact and law of 
all cosmic formations, that mind must be the primal, and the 
constructive power. 

If then, according to Ulrici, Lotze, and others, who are emi- 
nent authorities in Physiology, the atomic structure of the 
human body cannot, in its constant flux and reflux, account 
for the unity of the intellectual and moral consciousness, and a 
non-atomic, ether-like substance, permanently continuous 
through the organism, can account for it, why may not such a 
substance be assumed with as little violence to the principles of 
science, as the existence of an ether may be assumed, to account 
for the phenomena of light? Ifa higher order of mind has been 
really evolved, which is spiritual in its nature and therefore in 
its affinities, why should it not by laws of affinity, ally to itself 
for spiritual uses, a body properly termed spiritual, independent 
of the coarser body which it enswathes, and survive it, as the 
permanent organ of the true Personality? Certainly the human 
soul has an instinct for Immortality. Whether the root and 
principle of this higher instinct is in an incorruptible body 
which enswathes the corruptible, or whether it has emerged 
by a divine law of evolution, it must, like all other instincts, 
have its correlate in a reality. 

Resuming now the direct argument—we have found the 
world to be a progressive system preparatory to man, and 
attaining in him, apparently, its objective end. We have seen 
also that the distinctive and crowning endowments of man are 
the rational and moral, which constitute him a Personality, and 
as such, raise him above the law of necessity into the realm of 
spiritual law and divine government. But though free to 
choose, he is bound under the sanctions of moral law, to choose 
the right rather than the wrong ultimate end, and all his value 
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and excellence depend upon such choice, and upon the char- 
acter and blessedness which are involved in it. This brings 
him into harmony with God, with the supreme law of the 
world and with himself Hence the entire system finds its 
meaning and end in benevolent, holy character. 

But how shall this end be secured? Man is a creature of 
motives. He cannot make the right choice without yielding 
himself to the right motive, the well being of God and of his 
creation, rather than his selfish gratification. The claims of 
God and duty are imperative, and no motives of interest or 
pleasure should prevail in competition with them. 

Suppose now a man by his sincere love and choice of that 
end, attains that character which is the crowning excellence of 
creation. The tree planted, after long ages of culture and de- 
velopment, has at last bloomed out its fragrance and is ripen- 
ing its fruitage. That character as an inward state, seen by 
the Omniscient eye alone, must express itself, as among men, in 
ways of practical duty, to get full confirmation and complete- 
ness. It must go outward in an act for men, and before them 
in manifestations of its loyalty to God and the right. Suppose 
the person called to this act of duty is Socrates, and the very 
act performed for them, is repulsive to them. It provokes 
their opposition. It calls forth their violence. The result is 
the cruel death of the righteous man. He had risen above fear 
and every earthly motive, and the very act of loyalty to God 
and duty which crowned and confirmed him, in highest excel- 
lence, sealed his fate. He drinks the juice of hemlock at the 
command of the very men whose well-being he loved, and is 
put out of life into utter non-existence. The whole system of 
creation, for myriads of ages, has been working for just that 
excellence, and now, satisfied with producing it, turns upon it, 
and utterly extinguishes the Personality, who by a sublime act 
of self-sacrifice, had realized it! Shall we wonder then at the 
terrible significance of heathen mythology,—Kronos devouring 
his own children ; Moloch satisfied when they are thrown into 
his own fires ! 

Is there in such results the consistency and unity of a ra- 
tional system? No! First. It violates a great principle em- 
bodied in the system—the conservation of excellence. 
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How is this? By the law of progress thus far, we have seen 
that the excellence attained in the ascending grades, is carried 
forward and conserved, not in the individual, but in species and 
genera which preserve the continuity of the advance and aggre- 
gate its results. Why then should the man, Socrates, as an 
individual personality, be preserved, while the individual dog 
or monkey goes out of being? Because the excellence 
attained by this man is not a means or preparatory step toward 
something else, but is an end valuable in itself. Virtue, a holy 
character, is not a subordinate thing, a setting for the gem, a 
scaffolding for the building. It is the gem itself and creation 
is the setting. It is the building, and Nature is the scaffolding. 
The difference between man and the animal is one in kind, and 
the character of such a man, the only true crowning and end 
of creation, can only be preserved in individual personalities. 
Even a toad enclosed in the forming rock, lives for centuries. 
Shall not a Socrates outlast the toad? Is it a rational working 
of a rational system, that the temple be destroyed as soon as 
completed, and the scaffolding be confinued to build other 
temples with the same result? 

Even granting, what has little probability, that man is not 
the last of the series, and that others still higher above him 
are to be evolved or created ; the objection has no force in ref- 
erence to the Immortality of man. He is not like the animal a 
mere stepping stone to a grade above himself. As having 
attained genuine goodness, or virtue, in a moral system, which 
is the true end of the natural, he is a worthy end of all below 
him. He has reached that grade of endowments, the rational 
and spiritual, in which endless progress is possible without any 
further evolution in the kind of powers which he possesses. 
Conscious of responsibility and therefore of freedom ; consti- 
tuted a rational, self-active cause and as such, truly creative, 
and capable of godlike virtue, he is already a godlike creature, 
if he simply adjust his activities to the laws of the system to 
which he is certainly correlated. That worth and dignity 
attained, it is contrary to all the principles of a rational sys- 
tem, that he should perish like a thing which has no value in 
itself. 
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“ And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built his fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True and Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust 

Or sealed within the iron hills ? 

No more ?7—A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime 
That tear each other in their slime 
Were mellow music matched with him. 


A life as futile, then, as frail! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress 7?— 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 


But (2d) such a result nullifies the supreme Law of the sys- 
tem. That law is moral, requiring rectitude of intention; or 
the love and choice of the well-being of all being, rather than 
of personal gratification. That this is the supreme law of the 
system is evident, because all its arrangements and lines of pro- 
gress culminate in man, and in man as made for moral excel- 
lence. Before this was reached, we found all things prepara- 
tory and subordinate. Here, first, we find an end attained, not 
subordinate, but itself worthy. 

What shall we think then of a system which in all its pre- 
paratory arrangements and codrdinate agencies, points to the 
Moral Law as supreme, and therefore to virtue as the supreme 
excellence, and yet, when virtue is fairly reached and gained, 
makes it the sport of accident, or the victim of passion, of less 
value than the fruits which rot under the tree, more fragile and 
short-lived than the sporules of a fading fern. It is declaring 
that the great Jaw of the world is of supreme importance, and 
at the same time, that the highest product of that law is of no 
importance at all. 

But the perishing of the righteous nullifies the law on the 
human side, as well as on the divine. A moral law is not sus- 
tained like a natural law, by force and of necessity, but by mo- 
tives; by sanctions addressed to appreciative moral intelli- 
gences. If, then, there are no motives to obey such a law, or if 
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these motives are radically defective in the real import of their 
claims, it is no law at all) What are the undoubted convic- 
tions of a man of living conscience, respecting the sacredness 
of justice, and the claims of virtue? Certainly the better a 
man is, and the nobler his impulses, and the sharper his intu- 
itions, the more sacred is justice and the more excellent is 
goodness. By virtue of his endowments, he knows that all 
motives to injustice and wrong are lower than those to justice 
and right, and that they are absolutely without authority. He 
feels the imperative obligation to give supremacy to the higher. 
He must yield to the claims of justice and virtue for what they 
are, rather than to the solicitation of any desires or impulses, 
for what they can obtain. There is no comparison of claims 
between the two when they are fairly marshaled for judicial 
decision. ‘“ Let justice be done though the heavens fall,” was 
the clear utterance of the Roman Conscience, expressed in the 
Roman Law. “The claims of virtue are supreme, whatever the 
sacrifice,” was the meaning of Socrates, when he discoursed 
doctrine to the Athenians, and when he drank the hemlock as 
his reward. The claims of virtue are “ imperative,” is in the 
category of “first truths,” in spite of the entanglements of 
speculative philosophy and the blinding power of interest and 
passion. It is the clear authoritative decision of the human 
soul in its best estate. When a good man puts forth his noblest 
acts of loyalty to duty, he rises out of the sphere of the tempo- 
rary, the local, and the earthly, into that of the sacred and the 
eternal. Interest, friendship, safety—he listens to nothing 
which touches any earthly desire. In the simple claims of a 
righteous cause, he feels the power of motives which are abso- 
lutely imperative. He sinks all that is personal and perishable 
out of sight. He is under the inspiration, the command, the 
sublime attraction of what is sacred and worthy in itself. The 
world laughs at him. Friends oppose him. The State con- 
demns him. In conscious rectitude and in simple fidelity to 
duty and to truth. he is sustained, cheerful, triumphant. His 
face shines with an unearthly radiance, even at the very instant 
when his loyalty to righteousness is quenched in death. He 
has no fanaticism; he shows no freaks of an unbalanced mind; 
he is no monstrosity, or anomalous outgrowth of disordered 
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humanity. The time will come when the world will see the sub- 
limity of his act. But he thinks of no sublimity in his posi- 
tion. He strikes no attitude for the sculptor or the historian. 
He does his duty and dies. He knows that for him duty and 
death are one..... So died Socrates, and Huss, and William the 
Silent, and a great multitude of the noblest of mankind. His- 
tory does not pronounce them fools nor even heroes. In nobil- 
ity and worth they transcend every name which the reverence 
of man can give. 

True, it is in the nature of the virtuous principle to make 
sacrifice; to give up every inferior good to the claims of virtue. 
But is there any motive appealing to that principle, to do what 
virtually annihilates itself? Whatever self-forgetfulness may 
prompt, is it not certain that whenever the virtuous principle 
has vitality enough to assert itself deliberately in the face of 
public sentiment, and of human authority with its decree of 
death, it makes its appeal to a higher tribunal. It recognizes 
not only the righteousness of its cause, but the continuation of 
the case; and not only its continuation but its vindication ; 
and not such a vindication as involves the utter ignoring and 
extinction of its devoted, self-sacrificing, appellant, and advo- 
cate. The very intuitions which recognize the supremacy of 
the Moral Law, as the ground of virtue, recognize and enthrone 
the righteous Author of that Law, as the inspiration and 
strength of virtue. The highest act of a holy personality is to 
carrry up its decision and its case, as not its own, but as under 
the jurisdiction of the Maker of the soul and the Ruler of the 
world. As there is something impersonal in the intuitions of 
reason, so there is in the clearest utterances of conscience; 
something, I mean, transcending in origin and character, the 
peculiarities of temperament and mental structure in the indi- 
vidual, and common to all moral intelligences in their normal 
state. 

When this highest vision and voice of the human soul, then, 
are made virtually the organ of the Almighty, it involves a 
conscious alliance of the virtuous principle in man with its 
divine Source and Law, and a fellowship of the human person- 
ality with the Divine. When, therefore, the godly man thus 
allied and thus sustained in his loyalty to truth and God, even 
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to the giving up of life, looks upward and listens to the divine 
command to perform the virtuous act, what if he should know 
that that act will have no vindication for him, but in his own 
momentary and secret self-approval ; that at the instant the act 
is performed, there will be a sundering of all his fellowship 
with God, an utter extinction of all his virtue with his person- 
ality, and a dropping of his whole conscious being into ever- 
lasting Nothingness! Would not a paralysis strike the very 
power to perform the act? In the nature of the case, can the 
virtuous principle have a sustained energy, or feel a throb of 
vitality, with the conviction that the act commanded is to be 
the occasion of its own extinction? Is an utter disregard of 
its own existence essential to the disinterestedness of virtue? 
Does the righteous Lord and Father call forth an act of virtue 
which involves alliance and high fellowship with him, and then 
in the very appeal of his faithful ally and dependent, trusting 
child, for his sanction and support, suffer him at once, by the 
enemies of virtue, to be struck out of existence? 

But it may be said, “ Virtue is its own reward”—or, virtue 
has, in its own action, its own proper equivalent of good. 
Very well, I do not speak of that form of injustice. Virtue is 
better and happier than vice, if it last but one moment. Con- 
scious rectitude, the sacredness of the righteous cause, the 
sanctions of divine law, and consciousness of high fellowship 
with God, in all acts of virtue; here is reward and support; and 
no violence can take these away. But that rich, deep soul-life, 
the reward of the good man,—what makes it so rich, and deep, 
and sustaining, but that its roots strike deep into the very na- 
ture of God and his everlasting Government, and into a sacred, 
imperishable cause which He sustains? This 7s his reward. 
His convictions, so grounded, draw from those deep fountains all 
their strength and joy. But what think you of the good faith 
of one who inspires this confidence in a man, and draws him to 
such fountains to give strength and joy for the virtuous act, 
and then /or that act, lets a wicked judge or mob seal up those 
fountains to him and destroy his soul? Does the Righteous 
Governor put what is so sacred and precious to Him in the 
keeping of wicked men? Does he subject the highest product 
of the system to destruction by its enemies? Does he take 
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the good man up into this high confidence, this conscious 
alliance of being and destiny, with himself, into this sweet, 
rich life, which is one with the divine life, to perish forever, as 
soon as, or because, it has become, divine—with no inheritance 
and no vindication, beyond the instant of an infamous death ? 
But it will still be said in reply to this, that such sacrifice is 
not lost to the cause; the death of Socrates may do more for it 
than his life could; and his name will have vindication, a kind 
of immortality, in the great historic records and monuments of 
the world. Some profess themselves satisfied with thus hand- 
ing down the results of their labors, and living in the grateful 
recollections of posterity. 

But Harriet Martineau and her friend Mr. Atkinson, with 
some others, with all their intellectual] and humane aspirations, 
do not represent, in their views of the present or the future 
life, the longing and faith of those who have struck the roots 
of their being deeper, and realized the true soul-life in God. 
The truth is, the greatest possible sacrifice is, not that of a 
mortal life, but of a righteous soul, of virtue templed in a living 
Personality. If God does not care to preserve that, the cause 
of virtue, in and for other souls, cannot be sacred. If all souls, 
virtuous and otherwise, are to become extinet; if the substan- 
tial good in virtue is only apparent, and is temporary, only as 
it is carried on into successive generations for an indefinite period, 
virtue itself becomes a temporary good, calculable and _perish- 
able like earthly things. It is not the end to be reached 
through nature, not the supreme interest governing her laws 
and changes, but an interest waiting on those changes, and 
subject to circumstances. And this is in direct conflict with 
the whole course and economy of the system, which, as we 
have seen, makes the moral, not the natural law, supreme. Let 
us carry out the favorite idea of some who assert that the 
really worthy end to be reached through Nature and society is 
not virtue in the individual soul, nor in the organized commu- 
nity of individual souls, but in handing down the results of 
virtue from souls that perish, to successive generations, thus 
carrying these results forward, with virtue, into this sort of 
immortality. But this succession of generations is liable to 
cease, by war, by pestilence, by a collision of the earth with a 
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comet. The earth itself, scientists tell us, is growing old, and 
when it dies, the last of the succession of human souls, with all 
that went before, will have died and perished forever. What 
then is the result? Just this: the earth will be sweeping 
through empty space a great corpse and a great cemetery. 
The system to which the earth belongs may still live and be 
peopled with living souls. But they, too, are perishable; the 
whole solar system likewise. The time will come when its entire 
population will be dead. What then will be the result? A vast 
system of cemeteries sweeping through vaster empty spaces. 

But some conjecture that by a law of the system they profess 
to have discovered, the dead system will then be pulverized by 
the central tendency and crash of all its worlds, and that this 
destruction will, through intense heat and expansion resulting, 
be the condition of a new movement, a new distribution and 
condensation of atoms; the infancy of a new system of worlds 
starting on a fresh career; the formative energies of the old 
system being renewed by its death. 

But will the career of this new order of things last longer 
than that of the old; or has there been some waste of force 
thrown off into space, that will shorten its period? Will it be 
an improvement on the old in its gradations of life, or the same 
thing repeated? No scientist can tell. But on the theory of 
the mortality of the soul, the only real immortality being in 
matter as indestructible, and the only lasting product of vir- 
tuous soul-life being what is transmitted in the succession, and 
the succession itself only awaiting the last throb of a system 
that will die, what will be the final product of each world, and 
of each succession of systems of worlds, but a succession of 
charnel-houses! No advance in the final product; no garner- 
ing of one kernel of grain from all the harvest-fields of immen- 
sity; not a particle of resultant good remaining; nothing to 
abide but the ashes of worlds, and the potency for new 
creations with the same result, or, possibly, for shorter and 
shorter periods of succession, till the . . . end! 

What is this process of world-making and world-destroying, 
without a law of advance, and a permanent product of intrinsic 
worth and of supreme excellence? And what can this be but 
virtuous souls, a vast company that no man can number, not 
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extinguished by violent hands, nor by the destruction of worlds, 
but, in their loyalty to God and righteousness, vindicated, ex- 
alted into the blessedness of divine fellowship and eternal life. 

If there can be no such result, of real, lasting, and progressive 
worth ; a society of the children of God, trained, for a season, 
under the discipline of necessity, and under the education of 
material laws, but then, raised up ont of subjection to the 
changing fortunes of matter, and brought under the glad 
dominion of the royal Law of Love, to unfold their spiritual 
powers in the individual and social activities of a heavenly 
society, progressing in knowledge, love, and blessedness under 
the smiles of God forever—if there is to be no result like this, 
what shall we think of this process of world-making and 
world-destroying ? The exclamation, “vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,” would have an application beyond the sphere of our 
little earthly life, with its repeating circle of follies. We have 
all had our child-sport,—built houses of sand and scattered them 
again,—blown bubbles to float a moment in the air, then—break. 
It was well for us when children. But to interpret the world- 
making of the All-wise and Almighty, so that it shall work out 
at last only the same results,—houses of sand raised, and scat- 
tered ; bubbles blown, and bubbles broken! It isan unworthy ; 
it is an irrational estimate of what the wise and benevolent God 
and Father is working in the great cycles of his endless dura- 
tion. All our ideas of unity and consistency in a rational sys- 
tem ; or of worthiness of purpose, wisdom, and good faith, in a 
moral system, are contradicted in the assertion of such results. 
A system in which moral law is supreme, for the sake of moral 
excellence as the highest product, cannot make that excellence 
the mere sport of changes that come under the dominion of 
lower material laws. Virtue cannot be demanded of man 
under the solemn sanctions of the highest law of the system, 
if the very saerifice required for its existence may be the occa- 
sion of its own destruction ; or if the assassin may come be- 
tween the virtuous soul and the deep fountains of its strength, 
and by a single blow, demonstrate that virtue herself is as per- 
ishable as the body which he smites with death. Nor can we 
eall it good faith in the Great Lord and Father, to declare 
through the endowments he gives and the law he imposes, the 
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obligations of duty and the sacredness of virtue, and his own 
alliance with the virtuous soul, and then, having gained its full 
confidence and inspired its highest act, to suffer that act to be 
the occasion of sundering the alliance, and of dropping the 
dependent, loyal, trusting one from the blessed care and life 
just tasted, into everlasting nothingness. And that this should 
be true of all loyal, trusting souls!|—and yet the moral law 
be supreme in the system, and moral excellence its supreme 
object! It is impossible. 

If our reason demands for a world so grandly constructed, a 
First Cause whose attributes are adequate to the work, it de- 
mands also, a product worthy of the attributes manifested in 
the work. The governing laws of the system do express a 
rational and moral cause; can such a cause work without a 
rational and moral end, worthy of itself? What can such an 
end be but a product embodying rational and moral results of 
intrinsic, supreme value and of imperishable duration? Such 
a product we find in personalities of true moral excellence, 
united in social relationships which give full scope and activity 
for their varied powers, and together, responding to, and pro- 
gressing in, that highest Divine life of Love, Righteousness, 
and Blessedness, world without end. Who can find it in any- 
thing short of this? 

In conclusion, this argument does not involve the extinction 
of souls that refuse their true destiny. It is assumed of course 
that all rational personalities were made to obey the moral law 
as supreme. It follows then that all were made to be immor- 
tal; for endowments given for the practice of virtue must 
have been given to share in the life of virtue, which is imper- 
ishable. But if any refuse their obligation to obey the law of 
their being, and so fail to attain moral excellence, doing vio- 
lence to their own nature and to the system itself, and to the 
benevolence and righteousness of the Great Maker and Lord of 
all, no man can tell, without a divine revelation, what shall be 
their destiny. Remaining as they are, out of harmony with 
God and the system and themselves, they must be miserable. 
The position is one of awful guilt and peril; and to pronounce 
upon the purposes or resources of a benevolent and righteous 
God, concerning them, is beyond the scope of human powers. 
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Articte IIL.—EDUCATION FOR THE PULPIT.* 


A scENE which I once witnessed in my boyhood may serve 
as a point of entry into our theme.- I was standing on the 
shores of the St. Croix and watching a colossal bank of mist 
which was slowly rolling its way up the river. White as snow 
and bathed in sunshine, it stretched its fleecy palisade athwart 
the valley and towered aloft in ramparts and domes of cloud. 
While I was gazing at this vision of vapor, out of its bosom 
came sailing a stately ship, all robed in canvas as white as the 
cloud itself. The graceful apparition emerged into the sun- 
light so suddenly that she might seem to have been created 
on the spot; and yet, as even the wondering boy well knew, 
all her beauty and strength were the slow product of causes 
remotely working and of labor, long, skillful, and patient. 
She was a result of the civilization she served; and every 
particle of her make was the contribution of toil which had 
been made possible by centuries of inventive genius and 
mechanical training. 

In like manner, when the preacher steps forth in the sight of 
the world, it is not with powers of conviction and persuasion 
improvised on the spot. He is no sudden creation, but the 
resultant of years of persistent industry, and of centuries of 
Christian learning and Christian experience, of which he is the 
heir. And the “ Building of the Ship,” marvelously as Long- 
fellow has melted into music its grimy labor and clamorous 
din, is but a faint echo of the higher processes, the more distant 
and complex causes, which slowly work together to build up 
the effective Christian orator. 

Of some of these processes, which are within his own reach, 
it is my purpose to speak to you. They are many, and some 
of them are complicated. And lest we should weary ourselves 
unprofitably in attempting to analyze those which would 





* The larger portion of this paper was used by the author as his inaugural 
address on the occasion of his induction into the Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric 
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appear to us after all as purely theoretical and unpractical, I 
have thought best to limit ourselves to the discussion of the 
preacher’s convictions, his purpose, and his training. And I 
propose to introduce each trait with an example of it selected 
from history, in order that we may if possible approach the 
subject with a closer sympathy and a more personal interest. 

For the first, let us turn back through fifteen centuries, and 
eross both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. In a small 
village in Northern Africa we shall find a fiery youth, the son 
of a pagan father and of a Christian mother, precocious in 
intellect, but dissolute in life. A brilliant scholar, and thor- 
oughly trained in the best schools of his time, Augustine 
became a renowned teacher in Carthage and Rome; and in 
both those dissolute capitals, he enriched his mind with heathen 
lore, and surfeited his passions with heathen vice. Always a 
profound thinker, he appears to have been a born doubter; 
and many and fierce, even then, were the struggles which 
raged between his passions and his conscience. At last the 
death of his father, the prayers of his mother, the study of 
certain passages in Cicero, and doubtless the pleadings of the 
still small voice within, drove him to the Bible. He read, he 
pondered, he doubted. His heart rebelled, his pagan philosophy 
interposed. He fled to his favorite classics. There was no rest 
there, and he turned from them with still unsatisfied longings. 
Doubt—sensuality—Manicheism—despair—these simple state- 
ments would sum up the struggles of years; and the fervid 
appeals of Ambrose to which he often listened only embittered 
and intensified the suffering. 

I will not recount the long catalogue of his doubts. They 
challenged all the great questions of human existence and divine 
revelation. Like the preacher-king of Israel, he tried all the 
round of earthly indulgence, and penetrated for himself the hol- 
lowness and jugglery of its illusions. Like him, he hunted all 
the realms of science and philosophy, in quest of the one truth 
that should satisfy his soul—but the mocking phantom eluded 
his grasp. It was not until in the prime of his manhood, he 
accepted from Ambrose the vows of Christian baptism, that he 
reached the shore at last; and bringing with him the direst 
experiences of tempest and shipwreck, he understood all the 
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more vividly by contrast the solidity of the truth he had 
attained. ‘The firmest thing in this lower world,” says Arch- 
bishop Leighton, “is a believing soul.” This was the discovery 
of Augustine. And his dearly-bought knowledge not only 
confirmed him in Christian discipleship forever, but made him 
all the better pilot to other souls, for having suffered shipwreck 
on nearly every reef that lined the foaming channel. Whether 
dealing with his old comrades, the Manicheans, or with the 
Gnostics, whether with Donatists, Arians, or Jews, whether 
with Origen, Montanus, or Pelagius—and he encountered them 
all, and more—he wielded a weapon which was edged with the 
most tremendous personal convictions. The vicissitudes of his 
life, the turbulence of his passion, the diversities of his succes- 
sive beliefs, the mocking changes of his doubts, the long and 
desperate warfare of his soul with them all, had altogether 
given him such a many-sidedness of thought, that he could 
transport himself and his logic into the situation of any 
imperiled soul, and demonstrate the truth to that soul out of 
the sympathies of his own experience. Dr. South’s absurd 
eulogy on Charles I. was certainly true of the Bishop of Hippo: 
“He could defend religion as a king, dispute for it as a divine, 
and die for it as a martyr.” 

The lesson to be drawn from the experience of St. Augustine 
is the value to the preacher of personal experimental convictions of 
the truth. 

There are various ways in which we may possess ourselves 
of the truth. We may take it because we were born to it, 
without troubling ourselves to question, or weigh, or even 
think. We may receive it dogmatically, by authority. We 
may learn it reasonably, from evidence and proof. We may 
be driven to it as a last hope, as the only refuge from the 
falsity of other systems. We may be taken captive by it, in 
spite of the long and desperate warfare of our doubts and fears 
against it. In whatever way it may come to us, it is evident 
that no mild grasp of the truth can suffice for the effective 
preaching of it. It must enter into the preacher's vitality. - It 
must leaven the whole philosophy of his thought. It must 
pervade all the inspirations of his heart. It must concentrate 
and command all the energies of his being. He is to speak 
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not the convictions of others, but his own. It is not that he 
shall possess the truth, but that the truth shall have got divine 
possession of him. He is to know it by personal encounter 
with its forees. He is to know it by his own groping among 
its mysteries; by personal vision of those perils which some. 
times drive the unwary upon the rocks; by the labor and 
strain of his own soul to right itself after the violence of each 
wave has passed. It is only as he is able to penetrate into the 
meaning and beauty, and glory of divine truth, and let the 
power of divine truth enter into him and seize and hold him 
in every fibre of his being, that he is competent to be put in 
trust with such a gospel. It may cost suffering. But he who 
proposes to be a champion of the truth must be willing to 
“endure hardness.” ‘None can aspire to act greatly,” said 
Burke, “but those who are of force to suffer greatly.” And 
whatever it costs, the preacher of the Christian faith, so far 
from resting content with a general confidence in his message, 
or with a resolute assurance of its revealed certainty, to be 
believed at all hazards, is bound to “know whereof he affirms” 
by the utmost use and skill of the powers of reason and faith 
his Maker has given him. So far from shutting the gate to 
questions that menace his doctrines and opinions, let him 
grapple with them with the whole force of his soul. How else 
can he know whom, or what, or why he believes? How else 
can he sympathize or guide—when the mysteries of life and 
the perplexities of faith are assaulting the earnest minds in bis 
flock? By what sort of insight of his own will he be able to 
recognize such religious difficulties among his fellow men, or 
even to suspect their presence? It is possible for a preacher 
to plod through the entire cycle of his ministry, and communi- 
cate a dull glimmer of the truth to those moderate souls like 
his own who are content to accept any well-trumpeted dogma 
—and yet be utterly unconscious that just over the stile from 
his beaten road is a “ Valley of the shadow of death,” in which, 
like Bunyan’s pilgrims, his own neighbors are groping their 
benighted way, assailed by all manner of goblins and spectres 
of materialism and unbelief. 

Let me ask, however, specifically, wherein will the preacher 
be advantaged by entertaining these strong experimental con- 
victions ? 
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First of all, they will develop his own love of truth as truth. 
Whatever it be, and wherever it lead, if it be truth, his mind 
holds it as a thing to be honored and prized; prized and hon- 
ored all the more for the pain it has cost, and may cost again. 
When the Turkish Atheist, Mahomet Effendi, was burned for 
his atheism, though he believed the death into which he was so 
painfully driven would prove to be an eternal sleep, he refused 
to recant, nobly declaring—“ Although there is no recompense 
to be looked for, vet truth is truth, and the love of it constrains 
me to die in its defense.” If human reason, only half illu- 
mined, can attach itself with such ardor to an illusion, with 
what higher loyalty and more reverent affection should he 
cling to the truth who “has not followed cunningly devised 
fables,” but with earnest prayer and with divine guidance has 
painfully climbed over craggy doubts and perils, until he stands 
at last on the mountain top of God’s everlasting revelation. 
That which is true is to him the thing that is right and good. 
He hails it from whatever quarter it may come. _ He is ready to 
follow any shaft which may bring. the miner to the secret place 
of the gold. And he has no fear lest such excavations might 
peradventure undermine the ramparts of his faith. Let them 
dig! They cannot destroy; they can only show to the world 
that those foundations go down deeper and broader than the 
roots of the everlasting hills. In the field of science, he looks 
on as hopefully as though no faintest echo of a collision had 
ever come to his ear. He thanks God for the armies of patient 
toilers who are devoting their lives to the study of God’s work 
in nature. He desires the truth, whatever its place or shape. 
He watches their progress with interest. He receives their 
announcements with caution. But when any fact has been 
demonstrated, he hails it with as much enthusiasm as they. 
“Ever since I have known Christ,” says one of the most 
devout of living English preachers, “I have put Christ in the 
centre as my sun, and each secular science revolves around 
Him as a planet.” 

The man of strong experimental convictions is a man of 
charity. Some minds hold their opinions with tenacious intol- 
erance. A like bigotry may possibly sometimes be found in 
minds which have formed their opinions by the hard process I 
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am trying to describe. If so, they are exceptions. The rule 
is the other way. The tendency of a deep intellectual experi- 
ence is to widen the sympathies and enlarge the charity ; and 
more especially toward those who are struggling through simi- 
lar conflicts—and that too, though they come out in quite the 
opposite direction. Those conflicts are the crises of eager 
minds engaged with the greatest of thoughts; and how can we 
help watching the issue with interest. What shall forbid 
our natural human sympathy with those momentous toils of 
the soul when it is working out its salvation with fear and 
trembling ?—when it is grappling in secret with the problems 
of God and duty and eternal right—when in the hidden labo- 
ratory of the soul it is burning off the dross to get the pure 
metal at the cost of fire and pain; and if in these painful 
studies we think the results may be mistaken—if one mind 
shall come out a disciple of Paul, another of Apollos, and an- 
other of Cephas—if one shall cast in his lot with the Pope and 
another with Pelagius, another with Spinoza, and another with 
the much-belabored disciples of Darwin—our tolerance surely 
is elastic enough to respect the process, and feel charity for 
the result. Coleridge described an “error” as “often only the 
shadow of a great truth yet below the horizon ;” and the state- 
ment may be taken as an induction from the entire history of 
human beliefs. How then can those who are on the mountain 
top already basking in the morning radiance, feel any other 
than kindness toward those in the valleys and cafions beneath, 
upon whom the light has not yet risen. 

The man of experimental conviction is a man of courage. I 
need not say that this, to the preacher, is a virtue of inestimable 
price. Being more sure of his ground because he has fought 
over every inch of it himself, he knows better what to defend 
and how to defend it. This was the basis of Augustine's 
valor. Like him, the modern preacher may have the confi- 
dence which rises from knowledge. His mental experience 
has been checkered with humiliations and defeats; but divine 
grace has transmitted both into a bravery that like perfect 
love, ‘‘casteth out fear.” When Latimer in a sermon before 
Henry VIII. rebuked the vices in which his royal patron 
indulged, the angry monarch threatened him with death if he 
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did not apologize and retract. On the following Sunday, in 
the audience of his majesty and in a room crowded with 
courtiers eager to hear the apology, the brave man loyal to his 
convictions calmly rose in his pulpit and fixing his eyes on 
the King, exclaimed, ‘‘ Bethink thee, Hugh Latimer, that thou 
art in the presence of thy worldly sovereign, who hath power 
to terminate thy earthly life, and cast all thy worldly goods 
into the flames. But bethink thee also, Hugh Latimer, that 
thou art in the presence of thy heavenly King, whose right 
hand is mighty to destroy as to save, and who can cast thy 
soul into hell-fire!” And from this terrible exordium there 
followed another castigation of royal vice under which the 
royal criminal cowered in silence and shame. For boldness 
like this no training is equal to the training of intense convic- 
tion. Let the preacher once feel that his feet are planted on 
the veritable truth of God, and there is nothing on earth can 
dislodge him or intimidate him. When he stands forth as the 
herald of the Cross, he stands as being in himself an embodi- 
ment of the conflicts which have surged around that symbol of 
faith. In those passionate appeals with which Lord Chatham 
was wont to rouse the ardor of Englishmen, he stood, as Cowper 
describes him, 
With all his country beaming in his face. 

And when the preacher sets forth God’s truth, his face too 
should shine with the accumulated radiance of that truth, 
gathered from the most varied and blessed experiences of it in 
his own soul. 

The man of great conviction is better fitted to guide other 
minds out of the labyrinth of error. For he does not stand at 
the beginning of the way and merely notify them, like a guide- 
board, of the bearing and distances of the journey before them ; 
but he is the Greatheart of the whole pilgrimage, and leads 
them over ground which he has traversed himself before, and 
where he has had already a personal share in routing the lions, 
and slaying the giants, and pulling down the Doubting Castles. 
There is a strong sympathy between him and them. Like the 
High Priest described in the Epistle to the Hebrews, he “can 
have compassion on the ignorant and on them that are out of 
the way, for that he himself also is compassed with infirmity.” 

VOL, XXXVI. 44 
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Such a pastor conducts his people through the mazes of life as 
with chains of invisible gold; which are forged not alone of 
the strength and beauty of divine truth, but also of the finest 
sympathies of his own soul. 

It is not too much to say that every preacher of Christ should 
be moved by these strong and earnest convictions. But there 
is no royal road to their attainment. Different minds are of 
different fibre, and work differently, and yet may reach sub- 
stantially the same result. Some, by long and profound reflec- 
tion upon the truth, come to recognize and realize its weight. 
This begins as a purely intellectual process, but it ends by 
sweeping in the whole circuit of the soul with an overwhelm- 
ing momentum. Some arrive at it by the intense rousing of 
their emotional nature which took place at conversion. This 
was the channel through which the emotional force moved. 
Some are constrained to leave one creed for another, by new 
views of the truth. Such interchanges between sects and par- 
ties of all shades of belief are constantly going on; and the 
step involves such painful sundering of old ties, that none take 
it but those whose convictions are already mighty enough to 
surmount the obstacles and compensate the suffering. Some, 
finally, can attain only as St. Augustine attained, by patient, 
resolute, vehement determination to find the truth at whatever 
risk, This is not an attempt to settle religious scruples by 
mere reasoning. It is not an attempt to reduce the supernatural 
and infinite to the human and finite. Least of all is it an 
attempt to turn religion into rationalism. But it is the calm 
judicial weighing of the evidences of the faith—the earnest 
investigation of its mysteries—the fearless grapple with its 
paradoxes—the ardent conflict with whatever of doubt, fallacy, 
sophistry, error, antagonism, may intrude on the mind and insist 
upon solution. In a word, it is the arraying upon the field of 
divine truth all the powers, mental, emotional, and spiritual, 
which God has given us—the highest capacities of human reason, 
crowned with the best gifts of divine grace—and with earnest 
prayer for light, setting them at work to study, and learn, and 
know the revealed truth, until we can throw down the gauntlet 
to all comers from every region of unbelief, and “ render a rea- 
son for the hope that is in us.” 
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In such a labor, it will not hurt the preacher to study the 
great doubters, and the leaders of opposite faith. Let him 
spend some of his wakeful nights over Newman and Comte 
and Spinoza; let him consult Huxley and Wallace and Owen. 
It will be of the highest service to him to be shaken by these 
clashing beliefs as by an earthquake, if thereby he may real- 
ize how men around him think and feel and reason, if without 
actually enduring all temptation and all cavil himself, he may 
yet learn how to put his soul in the soul's stead of those who 
have; and if also he shall more perfectly appreciate how inef- 
fably strong are the bulwarks of his own divinely-learned phi- 
losophy, within which he is dwelling as in the very House of 
God, a building not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

It is time that we should pass to the second characteristic of 
the preacher. He should be a man not only of strong convic- 
tions, but also of intense purpose. 

It might seem at first thought that this characteristic is quite 
covered by the other; but a moment’s reflection will show us 
that the two differ éoto celo, in their basis, their mode of opera- 
tion, and their effects. The first is grounded in the intellect, 
and the second in the will. The first works by reason, the sec- 
ond mainly by emotion. The first issues in belief, the second 
in action. It follows logically, and follows religiously, that 
where the first is, the second ought to be. But it does not 
always follow practically. There is mighty power in strong 
convictions of truth, and yet it may be latent power. It is one 
of the many wise sayings of Sydney Smith that “a great deal 
of talent is lost to the world for want of a little courage.” 
And when Pope sharply reminds us that 


“ Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 
Want as much more to turn it to its use,” 


we recognize the picture not as a satire, but as a melancholy 
fact. This was what ailed Coleridge; a mind of great propor- 
tions, and yet as unsteady of purpose as it was prodigious in 
capacity’; a mind enormous and immense—literally so, out of 
rule, and without bounds—disdaining boundaries or control; 
a mind crowded with the greatest ideas, the richest fancies, the 
sublimest speculations, but with no drive behind them, and no 
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goal ahead of them; a mind gifted with every power except 
motive-power; ‘ Excellent talker, very,” said Hazlitt, bitterly 
—“if you let him start from no premises, and come to no con- 
clusion.” The purpose, then, is to be insisted on, as well as the 
convictions. For the preacher may have beliefs more weighty 
than worlds, and more luminous too, and yet be estopped from 
the free use of them; as, by personal diffidence, by inertia, by 
reluctance to create a stir, by unwillingness to draw to himself 
in any way the stare of notoriety. Or, holding the forcible 
opinions he does, he may divert them from their proper spirit- 
ual use, and make them weapons of scholastic combat; as 
when the Empress Helena found at Jerusalem, as she thought, 
the two nails that fastened our Lord’s hands to the cross, and 
sent them to her son Constantine, the half-converted barbarian 
fashioned one into a bit for his war-horse, and the other into a 
spangle for his helmet. It is belittling to divine truth to 
expend its force on the gladiatorial shows of religion; and 
more also, it is defrauding our fellow-men of their share in its 
‘sweetness and light,” when we hide it behind our own timid- 
ity. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there ought to be lib- 
erty; @ great emancipation of utterance, beyond all trammels 
of modesty, or bigotry, or fear. The preacher’s message should 
be like Mirabeau’s eloquence (as Carlyle described it), ‘Con- 
viction, that wishes to convince,” 

I desire, therefore, to urge an intense purpose, as a character- 
istic quite as essential to the preacher as strong personal con- 
victions. And for an example to illustrate this oratorical 
quality, let us recross the Mediterranean from the home of 
Augustine to Florence, and come down from the fifth century 
to the fifteenth. We shall approach the city two centuries 
after Dante and Giotto had made it famous, while the Médici 
were its ruling family, and Machiavelli its honored statesman, 

‘while Leonardo da Vinci was already outrunning his age in all 
the paths of science as well as of art, while Michael Angelo 
was still a pupil, and Raphael was still achild. It was but 
just before Columbus restored to the world the lost Atlantis, 
and more than a century before Galileo was imprisoned for 
daring to believe astronomical fact. 

Of all the names, however, of poet or painter or statesman, 
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which have shed their luster upon that center of art, not one 
ever so merited fame for his devotion to the best interests of 
Florence, as her eloquent Dominican monk and reformer, 
Jerome Savonarola. 

He was a slight and delicate man, but the frail body was ani- 
mated by a soul compact of courage and feeling and nerve. If 
the portrait of him in the gallery at Bowdoin College be genuine, 
his face was tender and spiritual, rather than forcible and glow- 
ing. There is a famous picture by one of the masters, of a 
monk who had been permitted to return from heaven and com- 
plete the task at which death had surprised him in his lonely 
cell; and you can read in his pale face and his concentrated 
attention the fervor of a soul that has looked beyond the veil. 
So in the portrait of Savonarola, you see in the eye the light 
of a mind that is accustomed to look upon eternal things, calm 
yet earnest, tender yet undeviating from the one great solemn 
purpose. 

“We might call this delicate retired character,” says Grimm, 
in his life of Michael Angelo, “resting only on itself, and 
woven as out of iron threads, an incarnate idea; for the will 
which animated him, which urged him forward and sustained 
him, is so plainly to be perceived in all his actions, that the 
appearance of the marvellous but one-sided power has some- 
thing awful in it.” This ardent reformer had already for 
twenty years burned with a desire to remedy the evils which 
afflicted Rome. He believed God was about to punish Italy 
and the Church for the corruptions which festered under the 
surface of both religion and the state. And it was his mighty 
ambition to rouse men to a sense of the danger and to prepare 
them for a free Italy and a purified Church. And even if that 
ambition was alloyed with the moral timidity, the fanatical 
enthusiasm, the insane dreams of miraculous gift and of super- 
natural protection, which George Eliot has so powerfully 
sketched in the character she has given him in Romola—and 
which I feel quite unable to admit—yet the total character and 
the sublime purpose of the man, as he plunged onward in his 
great work till he plunged into ruin, present a grand historical 
figure before which we stand with uncovered heads, as in the 
presence of one of those great masters of human destiny who 
constitute of themselves alone an epoch. 
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Savonarola was thirty-seven years old when he came to Flor- 
ence as prior of the Church of San Marco; and there his elo- 
quence, his fearlessness, his resolute demands for reform, the 
prodigious momentum with which he moved on toward reform 
and carried with him the mass of the Florentines—all these 
together put him on a vantage-ground of such authority and 
surrounded him with such a bulwark of popular devotion, that 
for years all the thunderbolts of Rome, and even its excommu- 
nication, could not dislodge him. At last, however, they 
burned him; but his martyr-pyre, as Latimer said to Ridley at 
the stake in England nearly sixty years after, “lighted such a 
candle as by God’s grace shall never be put out.” And even 
now, in our own day, that light of divine truth is beginning to 
illumine Italy again, and with a brighter luster than ever Sav- 
onarola dared to hope. 

The great power of this man was that to his mighty convic- 
tions he added an equally mighty purpose. There was a resist- 
less drive in his will, which carried everything before it. 
Among all his dreams of political and religious liberty he prob- 
ably had no thought of absolutely overturning what he called 
“the Romish Babel ;” but he was resolved to reform that Babel 
at any risk; and not Luther himself ever assailed its corrup- 
tions and debaucheries with a sharper lance or with a more 
furious onset. 

Every preacher of Christ is, ex officio, a reformer. Not an 
agitator, not a partisan, not a leader in civil or social convul- 
sions; but a reformer of individual lives, and through them, of 
the community and the world. He is the messenger of God, 
and wields “the powers of the world to come;” and the suc- 
cess of his labors among men will make them kings and priests 
unto God, for a career of endless glory. Into a calling so illus- 
trious he should enter with the spirit of this Florentine monk. 
Let his convictions of truth and duty be as strong as St. Augus- 
tine’s, but let him add to them also a purpose as high and as 
resolute as Savonarola’s. 

And this great purpose will be found to consist of a strong 
emotional element, based upon the intellectual. While the 
mind is taking account of the conditions of the case, the heart 
with quick sympathies will feel those conditions. On the one 
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hand, the preacher surveys the fallen race, and contemplates 
the terrible gulf of guilt and gloom, out of which he is sent to 
rescue them; and he addresses himself to his saving toil with 
the profoundest belief and persuasion, not only that the gospel 
with which he is commissioned is the power, and the only 
power, which can redeem these sinking generations, but also 
that there is no depth of despair and no form of guilt, which 
that power cannot reach. This is, in some shape, the strong 
conviction of which I have already spoken; and this is the 
work of the intellect. On the other hand, the heart also fol- 
lows along the saddening track where the reason has gone 
before; it contemplates the same scenes; it looks tearfully 
down into the same gulf; it catches sight of the same strug- 
gling masses. But those masses are not mankind in the 
abstract, as they are apt to be to the reasoning intellect. To 
the heart they are men and women and children, in the con- 
crete, they are you and me, they are yours and mine, they are 
real living, tangible sinners and sufferers, and must be redeemed 
at all hazards; and it yearns over them with tenderest sympa- 
thy, it longs for them with insatiable love. This is the office 
of the heart. And thus roused and reinforced by the convic- 
tions of the intellect, the two lay seige to the will, and inflame 
and inspire that, until its ponderous forces begin to move, and 
all the powers of heart, reason, and will, presently combine 
into one great, sublime resolve; a resolve which thenceforth 
drives the preacher untiringly onward in his sacred work, and 
makes him a savor of life unto life. 

It would seem trivial to dictate rules for the formation of a 
purpose; and such a purpose would seem to have been 
already formed, in the very choice of the ministry. But this 
much at least is true, that it may be confirmed and quickened 
by simply cultivating the sensibilities. The preacher is to 
enter into his work with something more than professional 
enthusiasm. That Huguenot pastor in Antwerp three centu- 
ries ago, who one day preached to his little assembly of refu- 
gees in a room overlooking the market-place, where at the 
same moment some of his brethren were burning for their faith, 
and the light of their martyrdom flickered through the win- 
dows of the conventicle—that man preached with an earnest- 
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ness that was something more than professional. And if we, 
brethren, when we stand to publish the glad tidings, could 
realize that we also are “compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses,” and that the thousands of martyr-pyres which 
have lighted the track of the church through the centuries, are 
casting their radiance upon the very pages of the bible from 
which we preach, should we not plead with a deeper earnest- 
ness and a more resolute zeal ? 

There are many ways of quickening the emotional nature. 
Let the preacher revolve in his mind day and night the delu- 
sion, the guilt, the peril, of the race. Let him contemplate the 
treasures of God's love in their redemption. Let him open 
every pore and nerve of his soul to the claims of human sym- 
pathy, and the splendors of divine grace. Let him think, and 
ponder, and question. Let him watch the jesting multitude 
crowding, as Tennyson says, “the downward slope to death.” 
Let him weigh the terrible chances; let him study the means 
of rescue ; until his mind is nerved to its utmost tension, and 
his heart to its fullest passion. Let him attain to the tremend- 
ous motives which inspired and impelled the apostle to the 
Indies; of whom one of his admirers has said, “ Scholars criti- 
cised, wits jested, prudent men admonished, and kings opposed 
‘him; but on moved Francis Xavier, borne forward by an 
impulse which crushed and scattered to the winds all such 
puny obstacles.” 

Coleridge declared of that impetuous orator, Fox, that “his 
feeling was all intellect, and his intellect was all feeling.” No 
better formula could be devised for the preacher. His feeling 
preéminently needs to be endowed with the force and firmness 
and reasonableness of the intellect, and his intellect needs to be 
interpenetrated through all its substance with the tenderest 
nerves of feeling, and then the whole sublimated, exalted, trans- 
figured, by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. I have often 
admired the hopefulness of Confucius, standing alone among 
the turbulent provinces at our antipodes, twenty-three centu- 
ries ago, and attempting to reduce the wild chaos to order by 
the pure force of reason and moral influence and personal char- 
acter. It was a sublime undertaking; but the impotency of 
human reason to stay the red hand of human wickedness 
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appalled even Confucius, and drove him despairing from the 
field. Has the preacher no other resources for his mission, 
than had the great philanthropist of China? Are the powers 
of brain and heart, even in their highest completeness, the only 
instrumentalities our Lord has entrusted to his ambassadors? 
No, no, thank God, there is a divine power added beside. And 
no servant of Christ is called upon to enter upon a labor so 
inexpressibly vast and responsible as the Christian ministry, 
until, in addition to the great impulses roused in his own soul, 
the Spirit of God has come down to abide in him and give him 
strength for his work. We are to covet earnestly for ourselves 
the best gifts, of truth and wisdom, of knowledge and disci- 
pline; and then we are to commit ourselves to the mighty tide 
of the divine Spirit within us, to be borne by Him whitherso- 
ever He will. 


The preacher who moves forward in his work upon the two- 
fold impulse of the strongest convictions and the loftiest pur- 
pose, may seem to be “thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” And here, therefore, our study of his qualifications 
might fitly end, if it were not that the superstructure of Chris- 
tian oratory needs a base equally solid and firm. Let me press 
upon your attention, therefore, the vital necessity of a thorough 
and substantial training. 

The oratory of Webster has been well described as “ the 
lightning of passion, running along the iron links of argument.” 
The one thing more to be insisted on is that the preacher be 
sure of the chain; that he have a conductor for his electric fire. 
He must learn how to forge these links of argument. And 
this requires long, laborious discipline, of years and books and 
experience. 

It is by no means certain that a mind full of ideas is, there- 
fore, able to impart those ideas, or that a heart glowing with 
emotion is therefore able to fire other hearts. Mighty con- 
victions cannot always utter themselves effectively, or even 
suitably. Prosper Merimeé visited the British Parliament 
House, and irreverently calls it a “frightful monstrosity,” and 
he adds, “I had previously no conception of what could be 
accomplished with an utter want of taste and two millions ster- 
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ling.” Where taste is lacking, that is, a well-trained judg- 
ment, the very abundance of the resources may prove to be an 
embarrassment. And so the great orators have found it. 
Sheridan was a man of the most forcible opinions, and yet it 
required the training of years to enable him to express them. 
Tbe same thing may be said of Savonarola in his early preach- 
ing. Fox rose to be “the most brilliant and accomplished 
debater the world ever saw,” as Burke declares; but it was “ by 
slow degrees,” and Fox himself admits that it was “at the 
expense of the house.” Lord Chatham attained to extraordin- 
ary powers of convincing and moving his fellow-men; but it 
has been said of him that “probably no man of genius since 
the days of Cicero has ever submitted to an equal amount of 
drudgery,” in order to acquire them. 

Let any average mind thoroughly inform itself upon any 
subject whatever, and without previous discipline attempt to 
move an audience with the material collected, and we need no 
sorcerer to divine for us the result. Accordingly the best 
speakers have placed the art of expression almost on a par with 
the ideas to be expressed. Look at that eldest of orators, who 
stood peerless and alone on the horizon of Grecian history ; 
the name of Demosthenes has been through all the ages since 
a familiar synonym for laborious oratorical training. And 
from his day to the present, few distinguished names could be 
found, in the annals of forum, pulpit, senate or bar, in any 
country, which would not represent a similar patient toil. 

Among them all let us fix our attention upon one, a preacher, 
who became so eminent for the melody of his persuasive peri- 
ods, for the fascination he exerted over the highest culture and 
the rudest ignorance alike, and for the power with which he 
swayed even the rabble and prevented the crimes of mobs— 
that he has lost his own name in history, and is known only by 
the title won for him by his transcendent eloquence. We 
never hear of him as John, but as Chrysostom, or the “Golden 
Mouth.” He was a contemporary of St. Augustine, and was 
born in Antioch, where the disciples were “first called Chris- 
tians.” His childhood was moulded by a Christian mother, as 
devoted es the mother of St. Augustine; his youth by a care- 
ful training in the school of the pagan rhetorician, Libanius. 
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It was under Libanius that he acquired his taste for oratory, 
and won his first honors. The drill was severe and thorough. 
And as he grew older, other schools trained him in the Plato- 
nic philosophy and in Christian theology. He spared neither 
Jabor nor time. He hesitated at no difficulty. He acknowl- 
edged no impossibilities. The discipline to which he sub- 
jected himself was the same that Tacitus cails infinitus labor. 
Four years he spent with a hermit in the mountains, two years 
he lodged by himself in a lonely cave, and the whole time was 
given to meditation upon the Scriptures and the practice of 
austerities. Worn down with his fastings and vigils, the 
recluse returned at last to the haunts of men, and for a long 
period ccnfined himself to the private labors of an author and 
a student. It was not until more than twenty years of prac- 
tice and study had developed the training he had received at 
the school of Libanius, that he suffered himself to be ordained 
as presbyter in his native city, and began to preach. After 
such a course we are not surprised to find that his eloquence 
soon attracted the crowds. So vast a power did he come to 
wield over them that when, some years after, his fame had 
reached the court, and the Emperor determined to transport 
him to Constantinople, he had to be enticed from Antioch and 
kidnapped, lest his devoted people should rise and detain him 
by force. 

Our modern courses, of academy and college and seminary, 
are in many respects more complete and more fruitful than the 
courses Chrysostom took at the hands of Libanius and Andra- 
gathius, or with hermits in the mountains, But in one respect 
no modern curriculum affords any such thorough and continu- 
ous drill as that through which the golden-mouthed preacher 
80 patiently worked his way—and that is in the one specialty 
of oratorical training. Chrysostom would have eagerly accepted 
all the opportunities our modern institutions afford; and not 
content with that, would have pushed on his laborious disci- 
pline far beyond the last university year. He would not have 
deemed himself fit to accept a trust so sacred as an ambassa- 
dorship from the Court of God, until all the powers of brain 
and hand and voice had been wrought to their utmost skill. 
What would he say to the indecorous baste with which we 
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sometimes transform ourselves into preachers of the Word— 
restless under the slow culture of study—impatient of the drag 
of education—more ardently hurrying into the field than labor- 
ing to prepare for the grave duties we shall find there? If 
such a master of tragedy as Macready could not personate Ham- 
let till he had studied that one play seven years, can we per- 
suade ourselves that an apprenticeship of one year, or two, or 
three, or five, will amply endow us for the sublime duties and 
sometimes tremendous exigencies of a profession so immensely 
more responsible and holy? The young artist may have the 
most ardent longings, the most ravishing dreams, the most sub- 
lime imaginings, but he knows well that none of these ideals 
can be realized on canvas or in marble, without previous years 
of rudimentary drill in anatomy and perspective, in lights and 
shadows, in mechanical drawing and even in the drudgery of 
mixing colors. And if we claim, as we do, that the solemn 
work of the preacher is so much higher than the fancy-play of 
the artist, and if we admit, as we do, that few men are born ora- 
tors, why shall we not demand of ourselves a preparatory 
course as much more severe, faithful, patient, laborious? 

Think a moment how responsible the office of the preacher 
is. Look at the trust which is committed to bim in the care of 
individual souls, in the nurture and maturing of their best ele- 
ments, in the watchful repression of every tendency to evil, in 
holy ministrations to the child as well as to the adult, to the 
doubter as well as to the believer, to all possible diversities and 
shades of temperament and experience. In what a labyrin- 
thine network of relations does that one man stand toward the 
multiform influences, the plans, affections, interests, and hopes 
of the hundreds of souls around him, no two of whom stand in 
the same attitude toward each other, or toward the truth, or 
toward him. Observe, too, how the very props of society—the 
principles of virtue, purity, truthfulness, and honesty between 
man and man—depend for their strength, almost for their exist- 
ence, upon the truths he is called upon to proclaim, the divine 
law he is commissioned to interpret. And then remember to 
how vast an extent the destinies of these souls around him 
depend upon his powers of persuasion, destinies not for a triv- 
ial three-score years and ten, but for a magnitude of duration 
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absolutely infinite and inconceivable. No wonder that as we 
read Christian biography, we find that all those who have 
realized the high character and the vast possibilities of their 
office, have confessed themselves often overwhelmed with the 
sublime responsibility and the sometimes appalling burden. 
Shall we dare to enter upon such a trust with less preparation 
than will fit us for its duties? Shall it be said of the Chris 
tian ministry, that “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ?” 

There may be danger, as Professor Park says, of being 
“slaves to a good rule.” “As there is wisdom,” he adds, “in 
the rule that a ministerial candidate must study ten years in 
the academy, college, and thevlogical seminary, so there is wis- 
dom in making certain exceptions to it. ... The cry has 
come of a sudden; ‘the Philistines be upon us!’ We cannot 
wait for the symmetrical culture of all our ministers.” 

Certainly we cannot. And if any young minister must be 
an exception, let him take his lot and bow to the will of God; 
but not until he is reasonably sure that it is the will of God. 
The presumption is that if preachers partially trained may be 
useful, those who are entirely trained will be doubly useful; 
and in this presumption no one would agree more strenuously 
than the eminent authority I have quoted. The argument is 
not that every preacher should have a college training. A col- 
lege training may be, or may not be, the best. Some of our 
foremost speakers, whether in the pulpit, on the platform, or at 
the bar, are men to whose eloquence no college ever had the 
privilege of contributing. There is no comparison attempted 
between the different methods of education. It is not the 
methods, but the results. And the argument is that no 
preacher should content himself with any preparation but the 
best obtainable, whether in college or out. 

For how otherwise shall be daré trust himself with so 
mighty an office as an embassy from the Court of God? How 
shall he be sure that he understands the truth committed to 
him, if he brings to it only partially disciplined powers of 
thought? How effectively will he bring it to bear upon his 
fellow-men, if he has never learned to reason, if he has never 
trained himself to think, if he has never had practice in forg- 
ing these Websterian links of argument, if his best powers, of 
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perception, of imagination, of insight, of reflection, of expres- 
sion, are still half dormant in his inexperienced mind? 

And consider, too, the stores of knowledge, which are as 
essential to the preacher's use as his mental discipline. Let 
his intellectual powers be never so finely tempered, and yet 
wherewithal shall he labor if he have not a magazine of mate- 
rial for the use of these disciplined faculties? What knows hé 
of the bible, the very book from which he takes his commis- 
sion, the exhaustless repertory of divine wisdom, which Chry- 
sostom studied night and day for twenty years before he dared 
to preach it, and that too, though its New Testament was writ- 
ten in his own mother tongue? What knows he of that? of 
its meaning? of its history? of its original text? of its diffi- 
culties, and obscurities, and mysteries? of its marvellous vari- 
ety and divine exuberance? What has he learned of man, and 
of the springs of human action, whether by pondering on the 
lessons of history, or by watching the myriad intricacies of 
motive and passion and caprice which are to-day shifting and 
surging all around him like the sea? How can he take the 
great truths of God’s revelation in which he is yet so inexpert, 
and apply them with power to the restless fluctuations of 
human mood and temper, in which he is even still more inex- 
pert? Is man so intelligible that he can be comprehended at 
a glance? Is the soul so facile that it will melt into penitence 
at the first touch? Is the heart, intrenched as it is behind its 
tough bastions of doubt or obstinacy or indifference—is that 
heart nevertheless so impressible that it will hasten forth and 
surrender at the first summons? Brethren, I do solemnly 
believe that in all our parishes some souls have made ship- 
wreck of their faith, and many other souls are drifting aim- 
lessly to and fro “ without God and without hope in the world,” 
not because we, their pastors, so far as we are accountable, have 
not prayed enough for them, nor because we have not been 
faithful, or conscientious, or diligent in our duty, but because 
we have never learned how to persuade them. We have never 
so studied human experience, we have never so versed our- 
selves in the complexities and mysteries of the human soul, 
we have never so explored the secret springs of human thought 
and purpose and passion, as to have acquired skill in taking 
the treasures of the Word of God and shaping them into 
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motives “quick and powerful,” applicable to the myriad exi- 
gencies of human feeling, and actually persuasive and preva- 
lent. We have never learned how. We slight our training, 
and then expect God to supplement our raw work. We dash 
through an ephemeral noviciate, and then expect God to make 
the world wise through the foolishness of our preaching. We 
plunge into the holy ministry, and expect God to overrule our 
maladroitness and save souls in spite of us. No, perhaps 
Minerva sprang full-armed from the head of Jove; but ihis is 
no day of miracles or mythologies; and we cannot expect to 
vault into the pulpit in full panoply by any such process of 
sudden parturition. 

A due preparation for the ministry requires at least all the 
three years of a seminary course, and as much of previous aca- 
demical training as it is possible to obtain; and not only this, 
but in many cases a post-graduate year could be added, and 
ought to be added. Milton was famous for his scholarship at 
the university, and yet felt that he must give himself at least 
five years more of hard study in the privacy of home before he 
dared embark in the labors and responsibilities of life; it was 
the dictate of his own sagacity, that “he cared not how lute he 
came into life, only that he came fit.” When we realize the 
amount of time and reading which must be given to the exe- 
getical study of the bible, to the investigations of theology, to 
the almost boundless field of history, sacred and secular, to the 
study of preaching, and the entire art of expression; and 
beyond these, the vast range of philosophy, science, art and 
belles lettres, touching human life and representing human 
interest at every point, and demanding attention from every 
thoughtful mind, and preéminently from him who assumes to 
be a public teacher of morals and religion; and still further, 
when we consider how many faculties of mind are to be devel- 
oped, and how diverse they are, and how different their hand- 
ling—how perception, reflection, judgment, attention, memury, 
are all to be developed, magnified, sharpened—and the imagin- 
ation too is to be evoked and harnessed to the service of all the 
rest; and finally, when we remember what pains-taking labor, 
through a wide reach of reading, and over a long-continued 
stretch of personal training, must be needful for the mastery of 
the English language, for the study of the great models of elo- 
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quence, for the culture of that instrument of marvellous possi- 
bilities, the human voice, and for drill in all the appurtenances 
of oratory:—when we take all these and more into account, 
how can we desire to convince ourselves that a “ partial course” 
will amply suffice, or will ever suffice, for an office so sacred, 
and a preparation so vast? If we bring to our labor only the 
“small Latin and less Greek” which “rare Ben Jonson” 
ascribed to his friend Shakspeare, are we for that reason to 
enter the great profession by a shorter path? Could we imag- 
ine an artist encouraging a pupil with such indulgent sophis- 
try? ‘My young friend,” (would he say?) “since you have 
received so little of the rudimentary training which you need 
before entering my studio, I will for that reason make an artist 
of you in a shorter time!” No, the less Greek, the longer 
course; that is more logical, and more consistent. The forty 
years Ghiberti spent on the two gates of the Baptistery at Flo- 
rence were not wasted years; Michael Angelo himself pro- 
nounced those shapely doors worthy to be the gates of Para- 
dise. And we who aspire to the august privilege of opening 
the gates of Paradise to our fellow-mortals, should count it our 
joy to rival these illustrious workers in the time and toil and 
brains we put into our qualifications for so transcendent a task. 
We may not hope to become the peers of Augustine, or of 
Chrysostom, or of Savonarola; but we may expect that any 
earnest preacher of fair abilities, who has been lifted by the 
grace of God into great convictions and into a mighty purpose, 
and who will patiently submit intellect, heart, will, and body, 
to years of toil and training, will be honored by his Lord with 
great power of persuasion and with abundant trophies of success. 


There is doubtless in some minds a lurking suspicion that 
all this elaboration may tend to refine away the intense convic- 
tions and the solemn purpose with which the student in the 
ardor of his Christian love hastens to qualify himself for his 
ministry. Perhaps some will be reminded of Lessing’s fable of 
the hunter, whose ebony bow was so precious that he wished 
to adorn it, and had an entire hunting-scene deeply carved upor 
it; “My beloved bow,” he cried when it came home from the 
engraver, “you deserve this embellishment!” but when he 
tried it, the bow broke! I have only “darkened covnsel by 
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words without knowledge,” however, if I have even suggested 
the thought that any portion of the ministerial training is to be 
spent upon the embellishments and decorations. The preach- 
er’s convictions of divine truth are by these labors not to be 
frittered away, but rather moulded and brought to utterance. 
His intense purpose is not to be enfeebled, but shaped and 
aimed the more exactly at its mark. There are wondrous 
charms in the purely intellectual study of divine themes, which 
we well know may become temptations. But he who is 
inspired by great convictions and a great purpose, we must 
remember, is pushing his work forward on a very high plane; 
so high as to unvail to him something of the spiritual wealth 
of that upper region, so high as to dwarf the allurements 
beneath him into pigmy trifles, so high as to be very near to 
the great sources of divine aid. Profoundly convinced as he is 
of the vital necessity of just that long and hard and patient 
drill, he presses on in humble self-distrust, but with unbounded 
confidence in the guardianship of God. The same divine hand 
which has pointed out to him the labor, will shield him in per- 
forming it. He holds himself to be but an instrument in that 
loving hand. He rejoices to feel that every stroke of patient 
toil, every day of costly training, every month and year of con- 
suming study, is adding so much to the keenness and force of 
the blade, and will make it so much the more worthy of the 
divine hand that is to wield it. It is his to complete and per- 
fect the instrument, to offer to his Lord the finest results of his 
wisest training; it is the Lord’s to use the costly gift in His 
own divinest way. 

When Amrou the Saracen was asked to exhibit the sword 
which had made such havoc in the ranks of the Crusaders, he 
drew forth his well-tried cimeter. “This is the sword,” he 
said; ‘but without the arm of its master, it is neither sharper 
nor more weighty than the sword of Pharezdak the poet.” We 
also, brothers in the ministry of Christ, ascribe all the success 
we can win to the arm of the Master. It is His, And let us 
count it so high honor to be chosen for that service, that no 
labor shall be too great, no time too precious, no care too bur- 
densome, no sacrifice too vast, to spend upon the instrument, 
before we dare offer it to Him who is to employ it in an enter- 
prise so illustrious and divine. 

VOL, XXXVI. 46 
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Articte IV.-IMMER ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES.* 


THE views which have been held regarding Holy Scripture 
have always exerted an essential influence upon the treatment 
and explanation of the same. Once the church considered the 
Bible a through and through inspired book, and the sacred 
writers merely as God’s amanuenses and pens, persons to whom 
the Holy Spirit dictated the contents and expression of their 
compositions. In consequence of this view of its origin, the 
whole Bible from the first verse of Genesis to the last one of 
the Apocalypse was looked upon as absolutely and infallibly 
authoritative. In modern times, a contrary view has obtained, 
namely, that Holy Scripture is all a completely human book, a 
literary product of the ancient Hebrews and of the earliest 
Christians, in the same sense in which the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans are the literary products of these peoples, 
so that the Bible is to be treated just as these other writings are. 
The truth lies in neither of these views, nor in a mean between 
the two, but above both. Both can be derived from it. This 
true view can only be arrived at by tracing the history of 
religion. 

“ Holy Scripture” presupposes a revelation. But revelation 
is the incoming of a new truth, overpoweringly important, which 
has so seized and filled the soul of a human being as to make 
him conscious that he has not himself discovered and brought 
forward this truth but received it from above. Such a revela- 
tion was it by which, in the midst of peoples given up to a 
sensual nature-worship, there was awakened in Abraham, with 
all its primitive power, the consciousness of the one God, dis- 
tinct from nature, all-working and holy ; the consciousness of a 
Personality above all other personalities, the knowledge of whom 
he was to regard as no secret doctrine but as a common bless- 
ing intended for the whole people. Thus the descendants of 
Abraham became possessors of an ideal blessing of infinite 
worth. They were made in a quite peculiar sense the people 

* Translated from Immer’s Hermeneutik des neuen Testamentes; by E. D. 
Burtow, Instructor in Kalmazoo College, Michigan. 
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of God. This, however, at first only potentially (Exod. xix, 
4-6). The problem remained for them to become actually what, 
in God’s purpose, they already were, ‘a holy people” (Levit. xi, 
43-45, xix, 2).. As this process went on, the actualization of 
the idea of a people of God was looked upon wholly as God’s 
work; the difficulty of the same, wholly as the fault of the 
people themselves. Here, in total contrast with the history of 
other peoples, all honor is given to God alone. This view of 
God as the invisible King of the people, and of the people as 
the object of his guidance and discipline, could have been no 
mere human thought. This also like the notion of one invisible, 
all-efficient God must have been a divine revelation. Thus 
too, it was a revelation, or rather a whole line of revelations, 
when prophets were called of God and by him impelled to hold 
up the people’s sins before the people’s face, to denounce God’s 
judgments against them, and then foretell the glorious time of 
mercy afterwards to come, when God would again pity his 
people and bless them with a theocratic and moral restoration. 
Prophetic revelation thus displayed Israel's history as a history 
of divine guidance, as a conflict on God’s part with his stiff- 
necked people in trying to educate them. To this prophetic 
revelation, this talking and struggling of God with his people, 
there corresponds on the part of the pious Israel a talking with 
God, which as a rule could only take a poetic form. Now, the 
pious man celebrates God in the song of praise; now, in silent 
religious satisfaction, he sings of his safety in his God’s protec- 
tion ; still again, we find him in the stern fight of faith, strug- 
gling in ardent longing after his salvation or seeking the 
answer for the deepest riddles of life. Thus the whole history 
of this people appears in the light of the revealing spirit, as on 
the one hand God’s struggle with the people in educating them 
(see especially Hosea and Jeremiah), on the other hand a 
praying struggle of the people with God, typically set forth 
at Gen. xxxii, 24-82. Comp. Hos. xii, 4,5. This, the Holy 
Spirit of revelation prevailing over and in the people of Isreal, 
is a reality presupposed by all Holy Scripture. 

There is no direct necessity that such a divine revelation 
should be expressed in writing. The revelation is a revelation 
wholly apart from such an expression of it. In general, one 
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may say, it does not belong to the idea of revelation that it be 
put in writing. The necessity for this proceeds from the 
nature of the theocracy. The most fundamental piece of writ- 
ing in and for Israel is the law of the two tables, written at the 
original organization of the people of God. Of no other writing 
is it said, as of this, that it was written with the finger of God 
(Exod. xxxi, 18, xxxii, 16). Later indeed many other laws 
were added, and the “book of the law” is mentioned several 
times even in the Pentateuch ; but these laws served still less 
the purpose of revelation and in still higher degree the unique 
aim of the theocracy. Even the oldest historical records show 
a theocratic end (Exod. xvii, 14, and Num. xxxiii, 2 ff). In 
the prophetic revelation it is entirely clear that it was recorded 
not so much because it was revelation as because it was to be a 
testimony for coming generations. The commands of God to the 
prophets to record the revelation by them received had no other 
purpose, See Isa. viii, 16, Hab. ii, 2, 8, Jer. xxxvi, 2, 3. Comp. 
82. True, whole groups of prophecies were sometimes written, 
and those of the period of the captivity, such as the visions of 
Ezekiel and the discourses of the Babylonish Isaiah, were 
probably written only; but the reason of this lies entirely in 
the condition of affairs at the time. It was otherwise with the 
recording of songs and other poetical pieces. These were put 
forth rather as the outgushings or outgrowths of meditation 
upon divine and human things than as revelations. Revela- 
tion proper, in which the individual was receptive and con- 
trolled by the higher truth, was not in its time of bloom, bound 
to the writing, but the writing was subordinated to the revela- 
tion. Indeed, the inspiration referred much more to the oral 
expression than to the writing, and even the form of song and 
music in which lyrics were expressed,—a form entirely lost to 
us—was regarded, in part at any rate, as a gift of God. It is 
clear that the divine inspiration, which was restricted primarily 
to the spoken word and attached only indirectly to the record 
thereof, belonged by no means equally to all discourse and all 
writing. To be sure, during the period of the captivity and 
that immediately succeeding, scripture as scripture, acquired 
an ever increasing importance, because with the restoration of 
the theocracy a greater tendency to legality was connected, and 
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little by little, scriptural learning took the place of free, 
prophetic inspiration. Beyond question however, this rising 
veneration for the written word as such, was no indication of 
healthy life. Rather, it marked the decline of the higher spirit 
in the people. 

Of course this reverence in which the scripture was held was 
of incalculable moment to the preservation of the theocracy. 
The period of production was followed, as always, by a period 
of conservation. But where shall we locate the boundary of 
this age of writing, and what shall be considered the criterion 
of the sacredness of the writings? Even the author of the 
book of Ecclesiastes complains: “Of making books there is no 
end.” (Chap. xii, 12.) It would undoubtedly be incorrect to 
assume that, even at first, such a criterion was immediately and 
clearly perceived and a definite line of division drawn. The 
prologue of the book of Sirach shows us clearly the uncertainty 
of this boundary. It is well known that the Alexandrian Jews 
had a more comprehensive canon than the Palestinian Jews. 
It is worth while to notice from what books the New Testa- 
ment writers quote and from what they do not quote; from 
what books frequently, and from what ones only seldom. 
Every one is aware that the expression: 6 voyuos nai of 
Tpopirat, or 6 vomos, ot mpopArar nab ot padyor was the 
uniform designation for the collection of the sacred books of 
the Old Testament. The estimate in which the different books 
of the Old Testament were held in the time of Jesus and the 
apostles is shown by the fact that quotations are made from 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and the Psalms most frequently, from 
acknowledged canonical books, such as the Proverbs, and Job, 
comparatively seldom, from Solomon’s song, the books of 
Esther, and Chronicles, very seldom. From the book of Kings 
again quotations occur quite often, while from the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ecclesiastes no quotations whatever are 
made. On the other hand, here and there, though very seldom, 
reference is made to uncanonical books, such as the book of 
Tobit, the second book of Maccabees, and perhaps also to the 
book of Wisdom, while the Epistle of Jude undoubtedly 
makes reference to the spurious book of Enoch. All this is a 
clear proof that at that time the distinction between sacred and 
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non-sacred books was not yet so firmly fixed as it was ata 
later day. When Josephus in the well-known passage (c. 
Apion. I, 8) enumerates twenty-two sacred books of the 
Hebrews, and then adds that, though since the time of 
Artaxerxes various other books had been written they were 
not considered trustworthy, dza ro yy yevéoSat tHv TaeY 
mpopytav axpifn Siadoynv, he fixes the limit in time, 
namely, the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, not far distant 
from the time at which prophecy is commonly supposed to 
have ceased. But the argument which Josephus advances for 
the inferior authority of these later books is based not upon 
inspiration, but upon tradition. 

As concerns now the sacred writings of the New Testament, 
these likewise presuppose a revelation. This revelation is the 
appearance of a God-man, i. e., of a man who was not separate 
from God, but united with God, and who revealed the possi- 
bility and the reality of a union of man with God. The 
relation of man to God should not be a mere legal relation, 
but it should and can be a relation of love. And because man 
is designed to be united with God and to become a child of 
God, there is herein revealed a regard for man and an estimate 
of man such as is found in no other religion and no ancient phi- 
losophy. It is here revealed in one word—‘“ the Son of God” 
in contrast to the Old Testament phrase, “servant of God.” In 
contrast with the Old Testament theocracy, over against the 
inseparable unity that subsisted between the kingdom of God 
and the Israelitish nation, between the blessing of God and 
earthly prosperity, there is here revealed a kingdom of God 
which is designed precisely for the poor and oppressed, a king- 
dom of God independent of worldly powers and earthly pros- 
perity, a kingdom of God in which the opposition between 
desert and reward reaches its highest point, but by that very 
means is overcome. And not only was the life of Christ, his 
words and his works, a revelation, but also his passion. In this 
there was made known to the receptive soul, on the one hand 
a manifestation of the guilt of the world and its enmity towards 
God, along with an impulse to repentance which no instruction 
and no law could have given; on the other hand, a sacrifice 
and suffering which could be interpreted by the believing soul 
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only as the fulfillment of the deepest Old Testament idea (Isaiah 
liii), i. e., as a suffering and death for us. Moreover, inasmuch 
as out of this death came forth life, out of this defeat a new 
power, a real victory, the death became to him whose eye is 
enlightened, not only his own assurance of resurrection and life, 
but also the interpreter of that great world-mystery, that Truth 
generally appears in the form of a servant and must rise to life 
and to victory through suffering and humiliation. Such ideas, 
which ‘“‘ had never entered into the heart of man,” are revealed 
in Christ and through Christ, and impulses are given, stirring 
anew the souls of men and establishing a new civilization, the 
elementary principle of which is love (2 Cor. v, 17). 

Upon this revelation the sacred Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment depend, but by no means directly. In the case of the 
New Testament, still less than in that of the Old, is it essential 
to the conception of a revelation that it be written. It is 
indeed significant that Christ himself neither wrote nor yet 
instructed others to write. Nay, so distinctly is his image 
impressed upon our sou] that we can scarcely think of him as 
writing. His immediate followers and his earliest Church 
also wrote nothing at all. And precisely for this reason did 
they abstain from writing, that to them his words and deeds, 
his life and death, were so fresh and vivid in memory. The 
motive which the prophets of the Old Testament had for 
recording their prophecies and sealing them for testimony to 
future generations must have been entirely wanting to those 
who believed that they were living in the last days, and who 
regarded the second coming of Christ as near at hand. Even 
when the apostles went abroad to preach the gospel to the 
people of other lands, the oral xnpuvyyua was the instru- 
mentality of their mission-work. It was the oral preaching of 
the word by which Christian churches were established. 
Nothing is more certain than that the apostolic letters were 
written not for the purpose of founding churches but for con- 
firming them in Christian faith and life, since the apostles 
often appeal in their epistles to their personal labors and oral 
instructions among their readers (cf. 1 Thess. ii, 1-12; 2 Thess. 
iii, 10; Gal. iv, 18-15; 1 Cor. ii, 1-5; iii, 1-sqq.). When the 
apostle to the Gentiles had founded churches in various and 
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distant lands, then first arose the necessity for letters of exhor- 
tation for the strengthening of the churches in the faith. But 
important as these letters must have been in the estimation 
both of the apostle himself and of his readers, yet the apostle 
Paul was convinced that the New Testament and ministry of 
the gospel were not a testament and ministry of the letter but 
of the spirit (2 Cor. iii, 6 sqq.). If we examine the letters of 
' the apostle from the stand-point of their time, as we’ should, 
we shall find, together with many great, striking, and imper- 
ishable thoughts, those also which are wholly due to his 
rabbinical education. Among the latter we class the some- 
times literal, sometimes figurative interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment passages. We find that he by no means claims for him- 
self infallibility, but that in certain matters he distinguishes 
between his opinion and the word of the Lord (1 Cor. vii, 25, 
40); that he is sometimes careless in his style; that he was 
subject to forgetfulness (1 Cor. i, 14-16); that the tests of 
doctrinal correctness in the modern ecclesiastical sense are not 
to be applied to him (cf. 1 Cor. viii, 5; iii, 28; xi, 8). As 
concerns the form, we of course feel the convincing flow of 
his language and the power of his enthusiasm, but we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that many Hebrew expressions and 
figures, many faulty sentences have been admitted, and that 
his Greek is generally very far from being classic. As these 
apostolic hortatory letters served directly the need of the 
churches and arose immediately from the ‘relation of the 
apostle to them, so also the gospels, which undoubtedly arose 
somewhat later, served an indirect and more far-reaching neces- 
sity. Gradually immediate witnesses began to disappear from 
the scene, and with them threatened to perish the direct and 
credible recollections of the words, deeds, and fortunes of the 
Lord. Then gradually arose a literature of gospels, in part, 
as appears, from unauthorized sources. From this gospel liter- 
ature arose first a gospel which was composed out of the Adyia 
of Matthew ; then a second which appears to have been written 
under the direction of Peter; finally a third addressed to a 
prominent Christian in Italy and aiming to set forth the views 
of Paul, and at the same time secure the greatest possible 
completeness. Still later, at the very close of the apostolic 
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period, appeared a fourth, which takes a higher stand-point, 
above Judaism and Paulinism, and aims to exalt wéorzs into 
yv@or. These gospels furnish incontestable evidence that 
at the time of their production differences in ‘the historical 
tradition already existed, and that the different views and 
reflections of the different evangelists exerted an influence 
upon their presentation of the facts which must have existed 
in the highest degree in the case of the fourth gospel. Even 
earlier than this, severe struggles had taken place between the 
Christian churches and the heathen nations, and even with the 
authorities ; the Christians were everywhere a deeply hated sect, 
and the apostles were obliged to exhort to patience (cf. James 
and 1 Peter). At length the horrible persecution incited by 
Nero broke out, seeming to the believers to be the beginning 
of a decisive struggle between God and the world, between 
Christ and the adversary. Yet, at the same time, in the midst 
of this great disturbance shone forth again something of the 
old prophetic spirit, nourished especially by the visions of 
Daniel; and thus appeared the apocalypse of John, as a con- 
solation in tribulation and an exhortation to steadfastness in 
expectation of the early appearing of the Lord. No other 
New Testament writer has, like the writer of the Apocalypse, 
appended to his book the threat: “If any man shall add to 
the words of the prophecy of this book, God shall add unto 
him the plagues that are written in this book; and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part from the tree of life’—a threat 
which proved a stumbling-block to Luther and which can be 
explained only by the excited tone of this book. 

The first Christian centuries witnessed the appearance of 
many writings, gospels and apocalypses in particular, but also 
Acts of Apostles, and letters or tracts, for the most part 
spurious, which were recognized only by individual heretical 
sects. In the middle of the second century Marcion had a 
canonical collection consisting of one Gospel and ten Epistles 
of Paul. At the beginning of the third century the greater 
part of the writings which we now possess in our New Testa- 
ment canon had obtained canonical authority (cf. fragment of 
Muratori, Peschito, Citations in Irenaeus). Only in reference 
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to the Epistle of James, the second Epistle of Peter, the two 
short Epistles of John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse, did any doubt still exist. In the Eastern Church, 
the Apocalypse, and in the Western, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, were especially in dispute. On the other hand, 
during the first centuries there was here and there an inclina- 
tion to accord canonicity to the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
first Epistle of Clement, as also to the Shepherd of Hermas. 
(The first with a fragment of the second Epistle of Clement is 
appended to the Cod. Alexandr.; the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, to the Cod. Sinait.; Origen also makes 
makes respectful mention of the last-named book, which, how- 
ever, Tertullian rejects.) The doubt in reference to the 
second Epistle of Peter, the two short Epistles of John, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, continued until 
the fourth century. The Shepherd and the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas were, however, already regarded as voSoz. (Eusebius, h. 
e. III, 25.) By these facts it is clearly shown that a consider- 
able time elapsed before the distinction between sacred and 
non-sacred books was fixed. But what were the criteria 
according to which certain books were recognized as sacred 
and others not? In the case of the second Epistle of Peter it 
was undoubtedly because its authenticity was doubtful; 

the case of the second and third Epistles of John it was mang 
ably their brevity and the small importance of their contents. 
It is more difficult to understand why the Western Church so 
strenuously resisted the recognition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It cannot bave been because of the contents, at 
least not because of the commonly cited passage (chap. vi, 
4-6); for not once did Tertullian and Novatian, who had 
every reason to appeal to this passage, make use of it. It is 
more probably due to the fact that the Epistle was not regarded 
as a work of the Apostle Paul—a supposition in part, perhaps, 
attributable to the remark* of Origen. (Eusebius, h. e. VI, 
25.) No distinction seems to have been made between authen- 
ticity and canonicity. The case was different with the Apoca- 
lypse; for it was recognized from the first. Justin Martyr 





* This remark of Origen’s is to the effect that, in his opinion, the éhoughts of 
the epistle are Paul's, but the style and phrase, not.—Tr. 
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quotes from it. Irenssus makes conspicuous mention of it, 
and even Origen speaks of it as a sacred book. It was after 
the Chiliastic movement that the Eastern Church first dis- 
carded it. Here also it was the contents and character of the 
book that caused the dislike of the Orientals for it. If some 
hesitated to give the pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to 
Philemon a place in the canon, it was because they were 
private letters. This argument was strongly urged, especially 
against the Epistle to Philemon, and was even accompanied by 
the remark: non semper Apostolum omnia Christo in se loquente 
dixisse. (See Jerome Comment. in Ep. ad Philemon: in 
praef.). In order to reach the most impartial decision in 
reference to the reasons for the acceptance or rejection of 
certain books, it is necessary to consider one more book, the 
Gospel of John, which was never questioned by the early 
Church. It is known how sharp-sighted for every heresy the 
ancient Church was, and how suspicious of everything which 
gave support or encouragement to the Heretics. But the 
Gospel of John found immediate sympathy and acknowledg- 
ment of its authority among the adherents of the Valentinian 
Gnosis, so that the Valentinian Heracleon even wrote a com- 
mentary upon this book (cf. Origen Tom. in Joh. Opp. IV, 
220, 224). And yet from the end of the second century this 
gospel was accepted in the Church as a genuine and canonical 
book. What was it which overcame the scruples that would 
naturally have existed against this book on account of its 
Gnost‘c sentiments and style? Was it the conviction of the 
apostolic authorship of this scripture? Was it the lofty spirit 
of its contents, so acceptable to the Christian consciousness ? 
Probably both together? This much then follows from all 
these facts, that the decision of the ancient Church in reference 
to the canonicity or non-canonicity of individual books was 
based not upon fixed principles of criticism, but upon a com- 
mon, and for the most part, pretty correct sentiment. But 
what now were the grounds upon which in the fourth century, 
the second Epistle of Peter also, the two short Epistles of 
John, and the Epistle of Jude, likewise the so-called pastoral 
Epistles, together with the Epistle to Philemon and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as the writing of Paul, and finally the Apoca- 
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lypse, were all pronounced canonical writings? Has it perhaps 
been discovered since the time of Eusebius that the second 
Epistle of Peter is genuine, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
after all the work of the Apostle Paul, that, although Chili- 
astic, the Apocalypse rightfully claims a place in the sacred col- 
lection? By no means. The reason was the conservatism of 
the Church together with the necessity for a general ecclesiastical 
consolidation. Cf. Cyrill. Hierosol. wep rav Seiwmv ypapar. 
Athanas. Hp. fest. 865. Canon 60 of the Council of Laodicea, 
Canon 36 of the Council of Hippo, ete. With the canonicity 
ascribed to the sacred books their inspiration naturally con- 
nected itself. Cf. e. g. Cyrill. Hierol. loco citato, “éx mvedparos 
adyiov » tév ayi@ avevuati ladnSeo@v Seiwv VY PAPav 
épunveta ovveredeiro.” But inspiration was at first attributed 
only to the Old Testament writings. Later, however, especially 
after the union of the New Testament Scriptures in a sacred 
collection, these also were regarded as inspired. 

An evidence how little the apostles thought that centuries 
afterward their writings would be regarded as holy Scripture, 
is the circumstance that the autograph copies of the New Tes- 
tament writers were lost so early that even the oldest church 
fathers betray no knowledge of them, either because they were 
written upon very perishable material, or because the early 
Christians attached no special value to them. Not the form, 
the wording, but the substance, was to them important. Would 
that these or even the oldest copies had been written so that 
we should be guaranteed against misunderstanding them! 
But it is well known that the ancients wrote in scriptio continua 
and—although the punctuation marks were known in the 
schools of the grammarians—without punctuation, without 
breathings and without iota subscript, which last was not 
generally employed in the ancient manuscripts. Consequently 
there existed much uncertainty and diversity of opinion among 
the ancient Church fathers as to how certain sentences should 
be read and how connected with the context. Cf. e. g. John 
i, 8,9; Rom. vii, 11; 1 Cor. xiv, 88. In the fifth century the 
division into lines was introduced by Euthalius of Alexandria, 
and later the lines were separated by points. But this, of 
course, can show nothing in regard to the division which the 
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writers themselves had in mind. The same thing is true of 
the large divisions (xepaAaiors) which came into vogue as 
early as the second century, and of which Matthew contained 
855, Mark 284, Luke 342, and John 231. Our system of 
punctuation is of very recent origin, dating from the sixteenth 
century; our division into chapters comes from Hugo of St. 
Caro (d. 1263), and our present division into verses from 
Robertus Stephanus (1551). Not only in reference to the 
external form of the text of the New Testament is there great 
uncertainty, but also in reference to its inner significance. It 
is sufficiently evident to every unprejudiced mind that errors 
could have crept in in the copying. But the alterations in the 
text were not confined to those made unintentionally. In 
the early centuries when as yet it was not supposed that in 
the sacred text importance attached to every word, intentional 
alterations were made copiously and freely. Offensive or con- 
tradictory passages were removed and grammatical errors cor- 
rected. Expressions and thoughts which seemed not in accord 
with orthodoxy were adjusted to it. In the interest of the 
form of worship, e. g. doxologies were annexed; additions 
were made from the still existing traditions, as John vii, 58 ; 
John viii, 11; John v, 4; Mark xvi, 9, to the end. And in 
the interest of orthodoxy passages were even interpolated as 
1 John v, 7. Such additions were at first merely written in 
the margin and were afterward embodied in the text. In 
view of all these circumstances by which the biblical text 
suffered alterations it might seem very much as if we should 
find ourselves in utter ignorance in respect to its origin, and, 
as if we should be obliged to abandon all thought of a possi- 
bility of getting at the original facts, especially when we 
remember that even in the time of Griesbach the variations 
amounted to 30,000. The orthodoxy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury settled the matter easily. It denied the facts in toto by 
asserting that divine Providence could not have suffered the 
word of God to be changed or adulterated. Such an assertion 
is at the present day an impossibility, when the undeniable 
facts are allowed to have their weight. We are compelled to 
reverse the dictum of orthodoxy and to say rather: In that 
divine Providence did not make provision for the unadulterated 
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preservation of the biblical text, it indicates that it did not 
desire that the truth of salvation should depend upon the 
letter of the Bible. Nevertheless, in the interest of theology 
it must be of great concern to us to press our way through 
this forest of variations, and to ascertain with the highest 
possible degree of certainty the original text. Nor is this 
impossible, but text-criticism conducted upon right principles 
leads to the goal. 

In accordance with what has been said, what conception of 
holy Scripture may be advanced as the basis of a sound and 
well-grounded exegesis? (1.) The sacred Scriptures testify to 
the fact of a revelation. By revelations we understand not 
only certain truths which the receiver thereof, whether rightly 
or wrongly, holds as supernatural; we understand rather on 
the one hand, thoughts which are new ideal creations in the life 
of the individual, or the history of the nation; on the other 
hand, events which are full of significance, and exert an 
enlightening and inspiring influence—in one word, ideas which 
are facts, facts which are ideas. By these the Bible shows why 
it is the Holy Scripture, the Book of books. The distinction 
between the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
and other books is not merely—and not mainly—that the spirit 
of the Scriptures is related to the spirit of other books as uni- 
versal spirit to particular; still less as enlightened spirit to 
unenlightened. They are related us the new man who gives to 
God all honor, who seeks and finds his full satisfaction only in 
communion with God, is to the old. (2.) But we are to dis- 
tinguish carefully between revelation and the recording of that 
revelation, or Holy Scripture. In the revelation the man is 
entirely receptive, i. e, hearing (1 Sam. iii, 10), or seeing 
(Isaiah vi, 1, sqq.); in the communication of it (orally or in 
writing) he is active. The more immediately the record fol- 
lows the revelation (as Num. xxiii, 12—xxiv, 4; Amos iii, 7, 
8; Acts iv, 20; 2 Cor. iv, 6), the more truly is the word of the 
record itself a revelation. But this is not always the case, as 
e. g., in writing history when the revelation is transmitted by 
tradition, and the sacred writer records the tradition; or in 
writing of a reflective character, when the revelation is colored 
by the views of the pation and time and the thought of the 
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individual. This coloring has a much wider influence in the 
case of that which is written than of that which is spoken. 
The Holy Scripture contains all shades, from the most direct 
effusion to the most indirect tradition and human reflection. 
(8.) The sacred writer as the organ of revelation is, therefore, 
never merely and simply an organ, but since he is rooted in 
the views and interests of his nation and time, he is influenced 
both actively and passively by his general and individual inter- 
ests. But justas little is he ever entirely destitute of the reveal- 
ing Spirit. However much of human imperfection and impu- 
rity may cling to the writer, he still remains, passively or 
actively, consciously or unconsciously, under the influence of 
this Spirit. The divine and eternal on the one hand, and the 
human and temporal on the other, so unite in the Scripture, 
that the divine receives from the human its color and bodily 
form, the human from the divine its sanction. Thus the dis- 
tinction between Seriptura Sacra and Verbum Dei is as correct 
as the separation of the two is inadmissible. (a.) The relation 
of the New Testament to the Old is in part a relation of unity, 
in part a relation of difference. The unity consists not only in 
the idea of one Almighty and holy God, but also in the idea, 
more or less perfect and spiritual, of a people of God, as the 
object of his revelations and guidance, and likewise in the idea 
of a mutual relation between promise and fulfillment. The 
difference consists partly in the inner and loving reception of 
God's law and the realization of divine love in human love, 
partly in the separation of the kingdom of God from the pow- 
ers and circumstances of this world, and the exaltation of the 
suffering of death to the highest hunor, but especially in the 
revelation of the relation of sonship, first in the person of Jesus, 
then also in believers. In some of the writings of the New 
Testament its unity with the Old Testament is more promi- 
nent, in others the difference between them. (d.) But the spirit 
of the New Testament gives free scope to individuality, in 
that not only Paul and James, but also Jobn and Peter are 
distinguished both from each other and from the other two. 
Even in Paulinism itself there are unmistakable shadings. 
Between the earlier and the later letters also there is a marked 
difference, in that in the later letters there appears an advance 
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from ziors to yy@ors and also an advance from the simpler 
to the more fully developed form of church government. 
From this it appears that the spirit of the New Testament, in 
general the spirit of revelation, is not a spirit of stagnation but 
of development. (c.) It is further undeniable that the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures arose not in obedience to a special divine 
commission, but were called forth by the circumstances and 
needs of the churches. If mention is to be made here of a 
divine command it consists in the heart-felt desire of the apos- 
tle to promote the well-being of the churches. Cf. especially 
Rom. i, 9-12; 1 Cor. i, 10, sqq.; xv, 1-8; 2 Cor. ii, 12, 18; 
vii, 5, sqq.; Gal. i, 6, 7; iv, 12, sqq.; John xix, 85; xx, 81; 
1 John i, 1-4; 2, i, 26; iv, 5, 18. (@) No careful reader can 
fail to notice that the author of the Gospels and of the Acts of 
the apostles are in part at least, dependent upon tradition, and 
that the apostles themselves in their letters employ as evi- 
dence of the truth of their statements, such documents as from 
the standpoint of a strict exegesis would not stand the test, 
and make use also of such arguments as would appear now 
scarcely defensible; e. g., Gal. iii, 15 sqq.; iv, 21-81; 1 Cor. 
xi, 1-15; xv, 29 sqq.; Rom. iv, 20-25; vii, 1-6, ete. Not 
only is the apostle frequently influenced by his rabbinical edu- 
cation, but often his enthusiasm overcomes him, particularly in 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the second to the Corinthians. 
These are human weaknesses which indeed mar the purity of 
the divine truths, but which at the same time present the apos- 
tle to us only the more distinctly in historic life-likeness. (e.) 
Although the New Testament writers, even the writer of the 
Apocalypse, never supposed that they were writing sacred 
Scriptures for distant centuries, yet their writings have become 
so in consequence of a necessary development of the church. 
Not that Christian churches could not have existed at all with- 
out an established canon; but certainly to secure unity and 
steadfastness to the church there was and still is a need of some 
fixed authority, connecting it with its divine origin. What- 
ever flowed from the fullness of the knowledge of the revela- 
tion of salvation in Christ, has for all time a reviving and sanc- 
tifying power. (7) As in the first centuries of the Christian 
church, not all the New Testament writings were esteemed of 
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equal value, so it must be permitted us to attach different 
values to them. Nay more, we are justified in going beyond 
the decisions of the ancient church. Since we know that it was 
unable to proceed according to fixed principles and with pro- 
found insight, we who are in possession of these are permitted 
to put to proof as well their recognition of some books as their 
doubts concerning others. (g.) The necessity of text-criticism 
must appear to us still more urgent when we consider that 
since by reason of the corruptions and variations of the text, 
the basis upon which the exegetical exposition must proceed 
has been rendered unsafe, text-criticism must lay the founda- 
tion for interpretation. But here in a thousand cases, only a 
probability, not a certainty is reached. (h.) Through all the 
views and modes of thought peculiar to humanity in different 
nations and times, through the undeniably great difference in 
value and content among the different parts of the holy Scrip- 
ture, through the unclassic language and through all the uncer- 
tainties and corruptions of the text, there yet shines forth clearly 
and unmistakably the unique and divine substance of the New 
Testament.' The less we blind ourselves, therefore, to these 
defects, the more we give our full attention to them, as to the 
body in which this divine soul dwells, the less repugnance shall 
we feel towards the soul of this body, i. e., the divine element 
in Scripture, on account of its being delivered to us thus, as it 
were, in the form of a servant. 
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Arricte V.—UNRECOGNIZED FORCES IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Po.iticaAL Economy has much to gain in the way of popular 
favor. Practical men distrust it as theoretical and benevolent 
men call it unsympathetic. A majority of cultured persons 
know and care but little about the science which has to do 
with their daily bread. In so far as this results from ignorance 
and prejudice, time and increasing intelligence are the reme- 
dies; but the science itself may be responsible for a portion of 
it. There may be economic forces at work which have, as yet, 
received no adequate recognition; and, if these forces are not 
exceptional but regular, not mean but noble, if their effects are 
already great and promise to increase with time, the demand 
for their investigation is imperative. To show the existence 
of such forces and to point out some of them is the object of 
this paper. * 

Economic laws depend on the voluntary action of men, and 
the science therefore professes, in effect, to teach how men will 
act under given circumstances. The motives of human action 
are the ultimate determining forces, and a misconception as to 
the nature of these motives is liable to vitiate any conclusion 
thus attained. The accuracy of the conclusions of Political 
Economy depends on the correctness of its assumptions with 
regard to the nature of man. If man is not the being he is 
assumed to be, there is no certainty that the conclusions will 
be even approximately correct. 

It is more than can be here undertaken, to prove, by the 
analysis of leading works, that the motives attributed to men 
have been, in fact, erroneous. That must be done by the 
reader for himself, by the study of the works themselves. It 
is, however, believed and asserted that a candid reading of the 
leading works on this subject will produce the conviction that 
the writers have troubled themselves very little with anthro- 
pological investigation. Their attention has been employed, 
and well employed, elsewhere. They have assumed, as the 
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basis of their science, a certain conception of man, and have 
employed their acuteness in determining what results will fol- 
low from the social labors of this assumed being. The premi- 
ses have not been adequately verified ; the system is, in so far, 
an ideal one, and it is, therefore, a matter of some chance 
whether its results are correct or not. Economic science has 
never been based on adequate anthropological study. 
Inaccuracies in the science which result from inadequate 
conceptions of man are not to be rectified, as has been asserted, 
by a proper allowance for “disturbing forces.” The actual 
course of a cannon ball may be determined by a mathematical 
computation followed by the proper allowance for atmospheric 
resistance ; but the social activities of men can not be accurately 
determined by assuming that man is a being of a certain kind, 
elaborating the conclusions with nicety, and then endeavoring 
to introduce subsequent allowance for the fact that man is, after 
all, a being of quite a different kind. As Mr. Ruskin has well 
said, such disturbing forces are rather chemical than mechanical. 
“We made learned experiments upon pure nitrogen, and have 
convinced ourselves that it is a very manageable gas; but 
behold ! the thing which we have practically to deal with is its 
chloride, and this, the moment we touch it on our established 
principles, sends us with our apparatus through the ceiling.” 
The only right course under such circumstances is to begin 
at the beginning and, determine by investigation the nature of 
man, the subject under consideration ; and this course should 
be adopted whether existing conclusions be true or false. The 
object is not so much to attain different results from those 
already reached, as to attain the same ones by a more legiti- 
mate method. ‘The process which changes some false results 
will verify many true ones. The image which the scientist 
has constructed as the subject of his discussion may or may 
not resemble the man whom God has created ; the latter only 
is the true subject of Political Economy. The science, which 
has rested on a temporary blocking of assumption, needs to be 
built on a permanent foundation of anthropological fact. 
Having determined the fact that the man of whom the 
Economy of the past has treated is largely the creature of 
assumption, consideration will farther develope the fact that the 
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assumed man does not, in fact, resemble the real one in several 
important respects, and that there is not only a possibility, but 
a moral certainty that some erroneous conclusions have resulted 
from this discrepancy. The assumed man is too mechanical 
and too selfish to correspond with the reality; he is actuated 
altogether too little by higher psychological forces. What is 
true of a laboring machine requiring only to be housed, fed, 
and supplied with fuel as a motive power, a creature actuated 
only by selfish motives, and scarcely conscious of spiritual 
forces, will certainly not be altogether true of a laboring man 
in modern soviety. 

The recognition of the inadequate basis on which the tradi- 
tional economic system rests and of the too theoretical char- 
acter of its methods has led, in Germany, to the originating of 
a new method of treatment, in which the laws of Wealth are 
founded rather on recorded facts than upon assumption and 
deductive reasoning. The new method is termed the “ Histor- 
ical,” and the old, in distinction, the “Ideal.” So complete a 
change of method may not be necessary. It is on its anthro- 
pological side that the traditional science is chiefly defective, 
and, by adequate studies in this direction, results may be 
attained which History will verify. A broad field is thus 
opened for occupation. The first steps may be slow; it is 
easier to view a promised land from a mountain top than to 
capture it from the Canaanites. The richness of the soil is not 
to be estimated by the first results of its culture; what is thus 
gained is not the decreasing harvest of an exhausted field but 
the first sod-crop of a new one. 

What is here attempted is rather to point out this field than 
to occupy it to any appreciable extent. The little that is done 
in the latter direction is scarcely more than an illustration of 
the foregoing statements. It is proposed to consider certain 
facts relative to the nature of man, selecting those which do 
not require careful investigation, and which need only to be 
stated to be admitted, and then to apply’these facts to some 
familiar questions of Political Economy. If any light is thus 
thrown on questions now in doubt, if any new starting-point 
seems to be attained for future investigation, or if any modifi- 
cation results in economic principles as now understood, much 
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greater and more valuable results may be expected from more 
extended inquiry. The simpler and more obvious the anthro- 
pological facts here cited, and the more familiar the economic 
questions to which they are applied, the stronger is the infer- 
ence as to the ultimate value of completer anthropological 
studies. Such studies would give a new character to Political 
Economy ; they would verify its truths, correct its errors, im- 
part to it a kindly and sympathetic quality, and elevate it to a 
recognition of those higher soul-forces which it has heretofore 
practically ignored. 

Political Economy treats of man, not as he was created, but 
as he has become by ages of social development. An organ- 
ism is a structure in which each part exists and acts not for 
itself, but for the whole. Social development means the unit- 
ing of mankind in an organism of which the individual man, 
the highest of simple organisms, is the molecule. Division of 
labor is the differentiation of parts in the social organism, and, 
by its greater or less degree, marks, as in the animal kingdom, 
the grade which the organism has attained. The higher the 
organism, the greater is the differentiation. The individual 
man, the molecule of the system, becomes transformed in his 
entire nature by this unifying process. The simple organism 
is made in every way higher and better by becoming a part of 
the social organism. The changes which take place in the 
individual differ, in the case of different ones, according to the 
position which each assumes in the organic whole, and social 
distinctions arise, which are not the result of ignorance or pride, 
but are founded on fundamental distinctions of social function. 
The individual man who, in the development of society, be- 
comes a molecule of the brain of the social organism undergoes 
widely different modifications in his own nature from those 
experienced by the man who, in society, is simply a molecule 
of the nutritive organ. The scientist differs in mental and 
physical’ development from the tiller of the soil. So-called 
differences of social position have their true foundation in 
differences of function in the social organism, and are accom- 
panied by real differences in the individual. 

Low organisms of every sort have few and simple wants. 
Low social organisms, the mollusks and radiates of the social 
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classification, have few wants in the aggregate, and in like 
manner, the individual members of the low social unity have cor- 
respondingly few. Multiplicity of wants marks the grade of 
the society and of the individual. Simple food, little or no 
clothing, and the rudest of shelter, suffice for the tropical sav- 
age. Nomads require more varied appliances, the rudest 
agriculturists still more, and the civilized man of the present 
has an indefinite variety of wants and possessions. It appears 
to have been the acquiring of knowledge that awakened, in 
Adam, the consciousness of his need of clothing, and every 
subsequent advance in knowledge has brought new wants into 
active exercise. 

As men differ from each other in the number and character 
of their wants, according as they belong to a lower or a higher 
social organism, so they differ from each other according to 
their position in the same social organism. Those who do the 
thinking for the social unity will have their own intellectual 
wants developed, while those who simply nourish and clothe it 
will find their lower wants in the ascendancy. The man of 
culture desires books, pictures, music, and intellectual as well as 
physical nourishment, while the rude and ignorant man is chiefly 
conscious of the need of sensuous comforts and pleasures. 

The lowest wants are susceptible of complete satisfaction ; 
the higher are indefinitely expansive. Appetite ceases to act 
when sufficient nourishment has been taken, and the sense of 
cold, when the body has been sufficiently clothed. The pleas- 
urable sense of taste is capable of less complete satisfaction ; 
the savage eats long after hunger has ceased, and, even in civil- 
ized life, similar phenomena are observed. In like manner, the 
desire for personal adornment causes the wardrobe to be in- 
creased and varied long after the need of simple protection has 
been fully met. The aesthetic desire for personal comeliness, 
and the desire for social consideration, are wants which expand 
indefinitely and are seldom completely satisfied. 

Wants of this medium sort are indefinitely expansive but 
decrease in intensity as the desired objects are supplied. _Pleas- 
ures of this kind tend to cloy. The first gratification is an 
object of intenser desire than the second, and the second than 
the following. An indefinite number of such acquisitions 
would each afford some gratification, but in diminishing degree. 
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The highest wants of man are not only indefinitely expansive, 
but afford undiminished or increased gratification at each suc- 
cessive attainment of the objects of desire. The scientific, 
aesthetic, and ethic wants of man’s nature are, certainly, as well 
worthy of recognition as the animal desires. These wants as 
certainly lead men to labor for that which is true, beautiful, 
and good, as the physical wants lead men to labor for what is 
pleasant or comfortable. These higher wants increase in inten- 
sity with increased gratification. The more a man knows, the 
more ardently he seeks knowledge and the things which secure 
knowledge. The more the sense of the beautiful is cultivated, 
the more it is developed and increased. The better a man 
becomes, the more earnestly he strives after everything that 
tends to develope character. 

These ideal wants are unselfish. Science, beauty, and moral 
worthiness are loved and desired each for its own sake. The 
man who is under the influence of such desires can never be a 
being striving solely for personal advantage, and the economic 
activities of a community of such men can never present an 
ignoble scramble for profit, each man for himself. These wants 
find no adequate recognition in the systems of Political Economy 
most widely prevalent, in which it is tacitly assumed that selfish- 
ness is at the basis of al] economic action. Have such motives 
ever been carefully discussed as regular forces producing eco- 
nomic results? In so far as they have attracted attention, have 
they not been treated as “disturbing forces”? In modern 
times the “ disturbances” which they create are of colossal mag- 
nitude. Wealth is given, not exchanged, under their influence. 
It is not ‘do ut des” but simply do where these motives are in 
control. Scientific needs have caused colleges to be endowed. 
Ethical wants have covered the land with churches and institu- 
tions of which morality is the object. Aesthetic desires have 
secured to the country something of the enjoyments of art. 
Each of these motives has caused vast amounts of wealth to be 
diverted into ways of which no adequate account can be taken 
in a system where each man is supposed to seek only his own 
selfish ends. Moreover, the action of these unselfish and super- 
sensual motives is not confined to activities in which they com- 
pletely predominate, but appears, mingling with other motives, 
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in every activity of life. They cause higher impulses to mingle 
with the greed of gain in every department of industry. They 
soften the edge of hard bargains, and make business relations 
compatible with mutual good will. They temper the selfishness 
of employers with generosity, and that of laborers with gratitude. 
Traced farther and deeper, such motives are the roots of com- 
mercial honor; they make combination of effort possible, and 
are the life of the social organism. 

Such results can hardly be ignored in any system of Economy, 
but the ideal and unselfish motives that produce these effects 
may be tacitly ignored, or may receive an inadequate recogni- 
tion as a disturbing element. Such motives, however, are not 
occasional and exceptional, but constant and regular. They 
tend to increase with time and civilization, and, if classed as 
disturbing forces, promise eventually to overshadow those 
classed as normal. There is, in fact, nothing whatever of a 
“disturbing” nature about them. Their whole action tends to 
harmony. They are essential to those “economic harmonies” 
which Messrs. Cary and Bastiat think they have discovered in 
the unrestrained action of selfish motives. “Every man for 
himself” is the principle of disorganization and chaos; “ every 
man for mankind” is the principle of organic unity. The more 
the action of such motives increases, the more harmoniously 
and rapidly will social development proceed, and the more 
speedily will the best and highest activities of the individual 
man be called forth. Such motives demand the first attention 
and the profoundest investigation, and not bare recognition as 
a disturbing element. 

The general varieties of wants from the lowest to the high- 
est exist, in some degree, in every man. No man is so rude 
as not to experience wants of the higher order, nor so cultured 
as to entirely rise above those of the lower. Classes of men 
differ in the relative intensity which their higher and their 
lower wants exhibit. Low wants, strongly marked, character- 
ize ignorance and rudeness, and higher wants indicate educa- 
tion and refinement. Feeble aesthetic desires indicate gross- 
ness, and stunted ethical desires, bad moral character. The 
scale of relative intensity of the different wants varies in every 
individual, but a certain general classification is noticeable 
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according to the relative predominance of animal and intellect- 
ual desires. A more accurate classification is attainable than is 
here attempted, and the results of such more extended inquiry 
would be interesting and useful. 

Some wants nature satisfies freely for all men and, here, dif- 
ferences of enjoyment depend on differences of capacity among 
individuals. The cultured man enjoys more of the free gifts of 
nature than the ignorant. Aside from the wants thus freely 
supplied, men gratify their desires in the order of their intensity, 
as far as their means permit. It is impossible to look into a 
man’s nature and distinguish the relative intensity of his differ- 
ent wants, but it is practicable, in a general way, to observe 
those which he seeks to gratify. The man who is both unedu- 
cated and poor will have neither the disposition nor the ability 
to obtain many other than animal gratifications and a low order 
of the intellectual. If he be in the extreme of poverty, he can 
obtain, aside from what is free for all men, only what is necessary 
for the maintenance of life and strength. If he be also in the 
extreme of ignorance, he will desire no gratifications markedly 
higher in kind, but only an increased quantity of the lower. He 
will desire food for nourishment, clothing for protection, and a 
dwelling for shelter, but will care little for the comeliness of 
person or dwelling. 

Should such a man become wealthy without becoming more 
cultured, he will desire only a quantitative increase of gratifi- 
cations characteristic of the lowest social type. Personal vanity 
and love of display are strongly marked in the lowest social 
grades, and these motives will make themselves manifest in his 
new surroundings. His dwelling will be more showy, especially 
on the exterior. For purposes of display it may be of a size 
which does not increase, but rather diminishes the comfort 
which its owner takes in it. The furnishings of the interior 
will exhibit a desire for brilliant effects unregulated by taste. 
It is such men as this who order libraries according to shelf 
room, by the linear foot independently of contents, and who 
cover their walls with pictures in which brilliant coloring and 
framing strive to atone for the lack of artistic merit. 

Poverty is compatible with refinement and education, and, 
where these exist, a widely different course of life is noticeable 
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as wealth increases. In such a case the clothing and dwelling 

will be comely and cleanly from the first, and every increase of 
means will be marked by an increased gratification of the higher 
intellectual wants. The dwelling will probably not be larger 
than convenience requires, but it will be tasteful within and 
without, and taste and not vanity will guide in the selection of 
furniture and decorations. 

Thus certain broad lines of classification may be drawn be: 
tween the members of a community, and the condition of the 
various classes in this respect, will determine the employments 
of the community. 

Wants are either latent or developed, according to the intel- 
lectual condition of the person ; when developed, they admit of 
three distinct conditions of activity, according to his ability to 
gratify them. The desire for what is decidedly beyond the 
possibility of attainment, is not, in a healthy nature, either con- 
stant or active. The peasant passes the palace with indifference, 
and experiences, at most, a desultory and transient wish to be 
its occupant. Such a wish is a day-dream; it stimulates to no 
effort, and its non-fulfilment occasions little discontent. In 
passing a dwelling slightly better than his own, the laborer may 
experience a desire of a different and more effective character. 
The desire for that which is attainable by effort, is active, and 
stimulates to exertion for the attainment of the object. The 
failure to obtain such an object, occasions lively disappointment. 
When such an object has been attained, the want of it ceases, 
and the active desires extend themselves to higher and remoter 
objects. 

“Wants admit of these three conditions; they are quiescent 
when the object of desire is unattainable, active, when it is 
attainable, and in a different manner quiescent when it is 
attained. The first condition is necessary to contentment, the 
second to ambition, and the third to tranquil enjoyment. Con- 
tentment, ambition and tranquil enjoyment are not inconsistent 
with each other, but, on the contrary, the coéxistence of these 
three mental states is the natural and healthy condition of the 
mind. Discontent and despondency sometimes exist in fact, as 
other unhealthy conditions exist; but they are not, in active 
life, the prevailing states. In any prosperous community men 
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tend to contentment, hopefulness, and enjoyment, and the oppo- 
site conditions are the exceptions. 

These results are conditional on the distribution of property 
in the natural way. Should the natural conditions be dis- 
turbed by an artificial distribution, disastrous results in all 
these respects would follow. The habit would be acquired by 
many of coveting what, in the natural way, lies beyond the 
possibility of attainment, and the desire for such acquisitions 
would no longer be quiescent. The conditions of contentment 
would be destroyed and general discontent would be the prob- 
able condition of those who were likely to gain by the reallot- 
ment. As acquirement would no longer depend on successful 
exertion, the springs of ambition would be destroyed, and an 
eager and hungry waiting for a gratuity would be substituted 
for that natural condition. As the amount of the acquisition 
would not depend on the amount of effort put forth, expecta- 
tion would have no natural limit, and the receiving of the gra- 
tuitous allotment would be followed by repining at its small- 
ness. The losers in the redistribution would be deprived of 
what would be the object of an active and intense desire, and 
would experience great positive unhappiness, which would be 
intensified to despair by the impossibility of rising again by 
effort. All the above results would be indefinitely increased 
if there were a prospect of a periodic repetition of the reallot- 
ment. Absolute communism would be followed by the worst 
results conceivable, and any approach to it would be attended 
by a corresponding approximation to them. 

The results of anthropological study may be applied to so 
many specific questions of Political Economy that to make the 
applications would require a review of the science. There are 
few economic questions which do not stand in a clearer light 
when preceded by adequate studies into the nature of man and 
of society. We need to make only one or two applications for 
the purpose of illustration. A very little light on a funda- 
mental principle is a sufficient reward for attentive considera- 
tion. Such a principle is that of demand and supply. Clear- 
ness in the apprehension of this law requires a correct concep- 
tion of effectual demand. Adam Smith has shown that desire 
for anything unaccompanied by the possession of sufficient 
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means for its purchase, produces no effect in the market and is 
not effectual, and his definition of effectual demand is desire 
accompanied by the possession of sufficient means for the pur- 
chase of the object. Every man would, thus, be an effectual 
demander for a thing if its price did not exceed his entire 
available means. A laborer with a small accumulation of 
savings would be an effectual demander for many luxuries 
which it is certain, in fact, that he never will purchase. The 
beggar spoken of by Adam Smith, will, probably, never pur- 
chase the coach and six, even though his savings be sufficient. 
Desire accompanied by ability to purchase is an inadequate 
conception of effectual demand. 

It will be convenient for our purpose to state the results of 
our brief inquiry concerning wants in a tabular form. Ignor- 
ing differences between individuals for simplicity, let A, B, C, 
D, and E represent the different commodities which are the 
objects of desire of a class of persons. Let the intensity of the 
respective desires vary in a scale from 5 to 1, that for A being 
the most intense. Let the cost of each be represented by a 
single unit of value. The table will be as follows: 

A, B, C, D, E, = Different objects of desire. 

5, 4, 3, 2, 1, = Relative intensity of the different desires. 
Individuals will satisfy their desires in the order of their 
intensity. The man with one unit of means available for 
present use will purchase A, one with two units, A and B, one 
with four, A, B, C, and D. In the case of each there will be a 
definite point where purchases will cease, and it is certain that 
the person will not purchase what is above the limit. Mo- 
mentary caprices cause tho relative intensity of different wants 
to vary and render the purchase-limit a somewhat fluctuating 
one; but, ignoring these variations, and supposing that the 
intensity of the desires at the time is represented by the figures 
indicated, the result is certain. The man with three units of 
means will not purchase D nor E, though he has abundant 
means for the purpose. Men only purchase what is the object 
of the most intense unsatisfied desire; there is always a pur- 
chase-limit determined by the nature and intensity of their 
wants and the available means in their possession, and they 
are effectual demanders only for what comes within this limit. 
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If a quantity of goods be offered for sale in the market at 
such a price that only a portion of the community find them 
within their purchase-limit, a portion will as certainly refrain 
from the purchase as if their entire means were inadequate for 
the purpose; and, if a portion remain unsold, and the necessity 
for its sale exists, its price must fall until it comes within the 
purchase-limit of more persons, or until an increased quanity 
comes within the limit in the case of those who previously 
purchased. How much the price must fall to accomplish these 
results is an interesting inquiry on which, it is believed, our 
discussion of wants will throw light. 

The amount of decline in price necessary to secure new cus- 
tomers depends on the nature of the want which the com- 
modity in question satisfies. If it be a want low in the scale 
it will be general in the community, and a smaller fall will be 
necessary than if the want be higher in the scale and experi- 
enced only by persons of a certain grade of culture. The 
amount of decline necessary to secure increased consumption 
by the same customers also depends on the nature of the want, 
but, here, the higher wants have the advantage. We have 
seen that they are more expansive and a small reduction in 
price may bring a much greater quantity within the purchase- 
limit. The increase in the quantity would have been desired from 
the first, but would have been kept above the limit by its price. 
The desire for wheat is not expansive ; when a certain quantity 
is possessed no more is desired for consumption, and it must 
fall much in price before the same persons will purchase more 
of it. A small reduction in the price of a luxury may greatly 
increase its sale. The same causes which necessitate a large 
decline in price in case of an over-supply, secure a correspond- 
ingly large advance in case of an under-supply. A short crop 
of wheat advances so greatly in price as to be worth more, in 
the aggregate, than a large one. Intellectual wants are highly 
expansive, and, in their lower grades, are very general in a 
civilized community. Low prices of books of amusement, 
papers, concert and lecture tickets, &c., secure, within certain 
limits, a more than proportionally increased patronage. 

The leading English writers on Political Economy have intro- 
duced a distinction between so-called “productive and unpro- 
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ductive consumption,” the former being the consumption of 
those things, the effect of which is to enable a man to labor, and 
the latter, the consumption of things which give simple gratifi- 
cation without imparting laboring capacity. This distinction 
is chiefly of interest from the high authority on which it rests, 
and from the important questions which it is sought to solve by 
its use. The economic effects of luxury and of frugality are 
the real questions at issue in the discussion of what is termed 
productive and unproductive consumption. Mr. Mill conveys 
the impression of taking peculiar pleasure in this distinction 
and of conceiving that light has been thrown on important 
questions by its use. , 
The employment of this distinction for the purpose indicated 
is unnecessary, and involves inaccuracy of thought. Profuse 
expenditure differs from frugal living, not in producing less 
wealth, but in destroying more. Consumption is never, in it- 
self, productive, but is more or less destructive. Moreover, the 
distinction itself will hardly bear analysis, if the nature of 
man be taken into consideration. It would doubtless be con- 
ceded by those who make use of this distinction that it would 
be impossible to rigidly apply it in actual life. To draw, in 
practice, a line between that which, in consumption, gives 
capacity for productive effort, and that which does not, would be 
impracticable. Cornforts, as well as necessities, may increase 
the ability to work, and necessities, as well as comforts, may 
give gratification. The food of nearly every man satisfies wants 
higher in the scale than that of simple nourishment; most arti- 
cles of food impart a sensuous gratification which is distinct 
from their nutritive action. The clothing of any one above 
destitution satisfies higher wants than those of warmth and 
protection, those, namely, of personal adornment and social 
consideration. So with the dwelling and the entire surround- 
ings. ‘T’o consume only productively, one must eat the cheapest 
food that will adequately nourish, wear the simplest clothing 
that will completely protect, and live in the rudest dwelling 
that will satisfactorily shelter. All higher wants, in short, 
must remain unsatisfied, and the man must become a machine, 
content with the fuel that keeps him in motion. -Such a result 
would demand an entire change in the nature of the being under 
consideration. 
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That such a result can never be realized in fact, is self-evi- 
dent; that it should ever be conceived of in thought, is an evi- 
dence of how little trouble even great writers on Political 
Economy have given themselves concerning the real nature of 
the being with whose actions they deal. If the laborer is an 
engine, his motive power is fuel ; but, if he is a man, his motive 
power is hope. It is psychological rather than physiological 
forces which keep him in motion. He is to be lured, not pushed, 
in the way of productive effort. Ambition may have feeble . 
sway in individual cases, but, this side of the gate of Dante’s 
Inferno, it is never entirely extinct. 

We have seen what wants on the margin of actual possession 
are the active incentives to effort. Civilized man struggles no 
longer for existence, but for progressive comfort and enjoyment. 
It is progress that makes contentment possible, as distinguished 
from sullen submission to unavoidable hardship. Progress has 
limits, and many wants must remain forever unsatisfied, and, 
by a kindly provision, such wants are generally quiescent. 
Other wants near to the border line of actual possession must 
be active with a prospect of satisfaction by effort, if happiness 
is to be attained. It is the want of things which lie far above 
the line of necessities and the consumption of which would be 
classed as unproductive, which is the constant motive power in 
industrial progress. It is the so-called “ unproductive consump- 
tion” which is, if soul-forces be recognized, immediately produc- 
tive of wealth. 

Systems of Economy are colored by the sentiments of the 
land where they originate, and a system like the English could 
scarcely have originated elsewhere than in a country where the 
traditional practice, in dealing with the laboring class, is by the 
method of repression. Only, in such a country could the so- 
called “stationary state” be held up as an attractive picture of 
the laborer’s future condition. Ina country habituated to more 
of progress the necessity of progress would be more clearly 
recognized. Such theorising as that which we are criticising 
may apply to a class of laborers who have already passed the 
barrier where hope is left behind; it will hardly apply to the 
laboring class in a free and progressive country. 
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The ultimate foundations of Political Economy lie deeper 
than the strata on which existing systems have been reared. 
The point of divergence between the present science, and the 
true science lies farther back than ordinary inquiries extend. 
The Economist of the future must begin at the beginning of all 
knowledge and, with Socrates, pass through the portal from 
which diverge the various paths of scientific,inquiry, and over 
which the master has written “I'v@S:z geavrov.” Self knowl- 
edge is the beginning of every science, but it is, likewise, the 
middle and the end of a science which treats of the activities of 
man, and of the social organism of which men are members. 
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Articte VL—WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING IN COLLEGES ? 


To INSTRUCT under all conditions involves substantially the 
same imparting powers in the teacher and receptive capacities 
in the scholar. But the age and progress of young men at 
the period of their pupilage in the college separates them from 
the rigid discipline of the schoolmaster, and the entire freedom 
allowed in professional study. Moreover, students are at this 
time in their transition stage, and the education they receive, 
more than any other, shapes their destiny. For these reasons 
the instruction and government suited to this period have a 
distinct individuality, which it is now proposed to consider. 

Undoubtedly the most efficient method of influencing others 
is by enlisting their sympathy. So long as access to their real 
nature is denied, it is scarcely possible to direct them for good 
or evil; for there must be communication between man and 
man before they can unite in any common work. Unless this 
be effected, their energies will be directed to different ends, 
though they be compelled to act together, This is the case 
preéminently between teacher and pupil; since the idea of 
eduvation is that one person shall be able to direct not merely 
the action, but the thoughts of another. It is plain that this 
cannot be done unless each comprehends the motives of the 
other, and there be that confidence in the superior wisdom of 
the instructor which will justify his acceptation as a safe guide. 
While the feeling of confidence should be mutual, the guiding 
mind exercises it consciously, and must put himself en rapport 
with the nature to be taught; but the latter unconsciously 
opens to receive the influence. No man is fit by nature to be 
a professor unless he loves young people, and takes pleasure in 
the constant display of that brightest flower the earth has ever 
seen, the bloom of youth. Hence he must never grow old in 
heart, or forget his own bright days when the sun shone glori- 
ously upon the world, and made it seem full of beauty. And 
with this memory must be preserved the consciousness that he, 
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too, in his day, was just as spirited, thoughtless, and overflow- 
ing with mischief, as the animated group which sits before 
him. Nor is this enough. He must earnestly desire them to 
be happy, and make it a daily study to render their youth as 
bright and joyous as this life of toil will allow. Life’s high 
noon will come soon enough, and with it so much of care that 
youth should be made happy, since it can come but once. The 
teacher’s object must always be, not to repress nor freeze to 
death these buoyant spirits, but to direct them into the proper 
channels. For it will not do to destroy any real power; it is 
too precious and should all be utilized. If he can show a 
lively sympathy in the welfare of his pupils; that his object, 
even when it becomes necessary to repress the exuberance of 
spirits, is not to abridge any innocent pleasure, but to seek 
their highest good; and can supplement this by culture to 
insure confidence in his superior wisdom to direct, his task 
henceforth is easy. For by this beginning his pupils are led 
to consider him, first of all, in the light of a friend, whose con- 
stant aim is their welfare; and when this understanding is 
secured between them, the way is open to enlighten the under- 
standing and mould the moral character. 

Without love for pupils and intense enjoyment in student 
life, an appetite as keen in the looking on as in personal expe- 
rience, there can be but little effected by an instructor, how- 
ever intellectual and accomplished. He may rule by force of 
will, and his severity be tolerated because of respect for his 
talents and acquisitions; but unless he communicates with the 
heart, he can never fully enlist the intellect in his service. 

There is no time in the history of young men when they so 
much need sympathy as when they enter college. This is 
usually their first distant or protracted removal from the 
home of their childhood. Hitherto the youth has been con- 
sidered merely a boy in the household; now, at once, he is 
treated as a man; he is alone in a strange place; with no new 
ties formed and all the old ones broken and bleeding. At 
such’ a time words of sympathy make a lasting impression, 
and inspire the soul with new courage. There are more young 
men broken in spirit, and thereby precluded from obtaining 
the culture of college, during the first month of their separa- 
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tion from home, than the four years which remain. It may be 
said sneeringly, that it is only weaklings who need such codd- 
ling; and that home-sickness is a disease which is unmanly. 
With such a view we have no patience. Every young person 
having a good home should feel deeply the separation from it ; 
and if he does not there is something lacking in his nature. 
He may be stern and too proud to give way to what he terms 
weakness. But sternness and pride are not all the qualities 
necessary to form a perfect character. Sensibility and gentle- 
ness can effect much more happiness, both for him who exer- 
cises them and those who are their objects, than indifference 
and harshness. Besides, the possession of these gentler qual- 
ities is not inconsistent with the greatest firmness of purpose 
and steadfastness of character. On the contrary, they are 
always found in the highest types of human nature. “The 
perfect gentleman is he who unites the tenderness of a woman 
with the courage of a man.” While we can be children but 
once in age; while we can never, when once dissevered from 
the home circle, reénter and incorporate fully with it; still the 
more of childhood’s frankness we retain through after life, and 
the more of that precious savor of home we bear with us 
everywhere, the more “sweetness and light” will we diffuse in 
our pathway. Hence, if at the time when students meet as 
strangers, there can be a gentle word said, or a sympathetic 
glance bestowed by the instructor, many a sad heart will be 
relieved by the assurance that all true friends have not been 
left behind. If some are independent enough not to need this 
sympathy, still it will gain access to their confidence sooner 
than coldness or harshnesss. For all classes of men are more 
easily led than driven. 

It seems a truism to say that no man can govern others who 
cannot control himself. Yet the lack of this ability is the 
origin of more failures in professional instruction than all other 
deficiencies combined. To teach requires a calm, collected 
mind, undisturbed by passion, not disconcerted by opposi- 
tion, not disquieted by confusion. To perform the purely 
intellectual part of his duty, he must be self-contained, so as 
to rise superior to all efforts made to throw him off his 
balance. But his work is, also, to cultivate the heart; and 
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hence he must not be offended in anywise by the treatment 
receiyed from his charge. If they needed neither government 
nor instruction his occupation would be gone; and to the 
degree that the pupil is captious or uncivil, to the same degree 
should his guide be able to oppose an example of quiet, gentle, 
dignity. The faithful discharge of duty with uniform courtesy 
of manner, allowing the looks to speak rather than the lips, 
are a powerful means of culture. If there be any place where, 
more than all others, the reliance upon “ Words, words, words,” 
is fatal, it is in the professor’s chair. Yet this is the universal 
resort with all men when they lose their self-possession ; and 
the teacher is often tempted to try their efficacy. For, in every 
company of young men there are some who are ugly tempered 
and uncivil by nature—though these are the exceptions. 
Others are puffed up with conceit, and do not readily brook 
control. No matter how rigid the spirit of discipline be in 
any institution, there are a thousand ways in which the profes- 
sor’s rights, and the proprieties of the place, may be encroached 
upon with the purpose to annoy. ‘T'wo methods of dealing are 
possible, provided self-control be complete. One is by force of 
character shown in severity, and thereby to crush out all 
opposition by summary punishment. In this case fear is all 
that controls. Of course this is far better than not to rule at 
all. For if anarchy in the State is worse than any uniform 
species of government, however tyrannical, much more is this 
so when the object of rule is to give opportunity for instruc- 
tion, since this is wholly dependent on systematic good order. 
Some natures can govern by no other method than force; but 
for those who are not shut up to this there is a more excellent 
way. The greatest firmness is entirely consistent with the 
most affectionate kindness. And when we consider that the 
task is not merely to enlighten the intellect, but to make the 
heart better; and through this combined culture to form the 
character for life's work, it is of far more consequence that the 
instructor be loved than feared. Undoubtedly a combination 
of the two is desirable, in consequence of the diverse natures 
of the pupils which call for the exercise of both qualities. It 
is seldom, however, that a man effects any good result by the 
exhibition of anger. If there be brute natures which can be 
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awed into submission in no other way, then, perhaps, it is 
allowable ; but even in such cases the passion displayed in per- 
fect self-control under strong provocation, is most efficient. 
Besides, brute natures on exhibition have no place inside of 
college walls where all should be refinement and culture; and 
surely should not be manufactured there by the example of the 
instructor. It is self-evident that no man can secure the re- 
spect of others who does not have it for himself. Hence when 
he so far forgets the requirements of his position as to lose his 
self-control and act like a madman, certainly, after reason has 
regained her seat, he must be heartily ashamed and mortified. 
Such conduct calls for apologies; but these from teacher to 
pupil are fatal to the discipline of college. 

By this calmness, which is inseparable from self-control, the 
confidence of those who have force of character is secured ; 
and such elements add greatly to the strength or regimen in 
any body of thinking men. One person who remains un- 
moved amid all commotions will be able to subdue the rest to 
calmness. For every other temper is fickle, and what is con- 
stantly changing can itself effect no permanent result. The 
disposition which is unmoved, however, is ready as a rallying 
point, and all others will in time gravitate to it. 

The mastery of a subject is necessarily limited by the con- 
ditions of human knowledge, and also, practically, by the 
location where the instruction is given. But the lowest degree 
of mastery that is admissible, must be at least an amount of 
knowledge quite beyond the attainments which the most in- 
quiring pupil may be expected to make while receiving 
instruction. Otherwise the teacher is manifestly unequal to 
his position. But beyond this, much more is necessary, and is 
expressed best by the word growth. For though the instructor 
have the elements of his subject by rote, though he possess a 
verbal accuracy and critical mastery of its outlines, embracing 
all that he can impart within the time allotted for pupilage, 
this will not suffice. Instruction derived from no more intel- 
lectual capital than this will quickly grow lean. The teacher 
will become monotonous, and the pupil grow wearied through 
the necessary repetition. Though a new class succeed, some- 
how the ideas which are repeated in one continual round will 
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lose their faculty of arresting and fastening the attention, and 
hence cease to instruct. Doubtless the chief reason is the con- 
dition of that mind which is content to stand still while all 
around it isin motion. For it insensibly imparts its own dull- 
ness through the medium of truths which are in themselves 
momentous, even though they are not repeated except to suc- 
cessive classes of hearers. There must be sympathy, not 
merely between the hearts of teacher and pupil, but also be- 
tween their intellectual processes. The youthful mind is a 
vigorous plant. It is prickly all over with interrogation points, 
expressed or implied. It is eminently progressive and expan- 
sive. It advances with the spirit of the age; and by this 
progress ulone will leave behind it that teacher who is content 
with his acquirements, though they be accurate and extensive, 
if they be not growing. Hence every successful teacher must 
never cease to be a close student himself. As he must not lose 
that freshness of feeling which makes him take pleasure in the 
buoyancy of youth, so he must not be out of harmony with 
the growth about him. He must, in fact, stir up the fresh soil 
with the share of his own intellect; he rust sow the seed of 
his own ripe experience; he must irrigate by the sweat of his 
own brow; he must pluck up the rank weeds of idleness in his 
new field by careful culture of his own fallow. The teacher 
must be a student, not simply for the purpose of obtaining the 
information to impart, but for the influence on his own habits 
of thought. It is not enough to show the way clearly by 
accurate description; he must have the exhilaration of new 
prospects, which can be obtained successfully only when fresh 
fields of inquiry are surveyed. If knowledge be power, then 
his progress in original research will measure bis ability for 
effective work. First principles must be the foundation of all 
investigation ; but these continually receive new illustration by 
application to fresh truths, because they rehabilitate familiar 
ideas with new life and interest. The increased range of in- 
vestigation in any subject causes the most trite principles to 
start up like old friends, whose faces are none the less dear be- 
cause they have prospered since we last met them. Knowl- 
edge, while it grows, never becomes old or dull; because by 
its accretions it remoulds itself into new forms. Thas it effects 
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the same pleasure in each successive effort to instruct, as it did 
at its first acquisition. In this way the mind of the teacher 
shares with the pupil in the sympathy of a common intellectual 
effort. To insure this result, however, the studies of the 
teacher must be of two sorts. One has been indicated above 
in the constant progress made by further investigation in his 
specialty. The other is by a fresh revision of the particular 
lesson taught. However elementary the subject of instruction, 
or familiar its first principles be, they should be revised; not 
in a general way, but in precisely the mode they are to be 
taught. If a text book be employed, then the manual must 
be carefully studied anew, just as often as a new class of pupils 
is to be instructed. This might seem to be useless in the case 
of one who had repeatedly taught the same subject, and aecord- 
ing to the same text book. Yet it is necessary in conveying 
information that the ideas be clear and definite, and that the 
language employed be precise. This combined result can be 
obtained only by a careful selection of the words best adapted 
to convey the meaning. Of course the mere learning a lesson 
by rote is not advocated, save where the task is the mastery 
of forms; but the consecution of ideas must be maintained, 
and they clothed in phraseology on a level with the scholar’s 
progress. If the latter depends upon a text book this must be 
the basis of the teacher’s preparation, because he must be able 
to go through substantially the same process himself, as that 
through which knowledge is conveyed. Besides, he must be 
familiar with the language of the text book by a fresh perusal, 
in order to meet the difficulties which arise in the learner’s 
mind, and require an explanation, not according to the general 
principles of science, but on the basis of that amount of knowl- 
edge which can be obtained from the authors studied. 

Though acquisitions exclusively in the line of the subject 
taught may insure highly respectable teaching, yet it will be 
narrow in its influence upon character. The mind does not 
expand in one direction alone, neither is its food but of one 
sort. Man is, physiologically, an omniverous animal; and will 
not attain his best type if fed on one viand, however excellent. 
He requires variety, though there be one staple ingredient pre- 
sent in all his dishes. Still more is this so with the mind. Its 
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range is limited only by the objects of the external world, and 
the powers of the mind within. All subjects of knowledge, 
as Cicero* so well said, are connected together by an indisso- 
luble tie, and are to a degree mutually dependent. Hence 
there is absolutely no limit to the amount of illustration they 
furnish each other; and the more roots by which an idea 
fastens itself upon the mind, the firmer will it remain, and the 
more surely will it grow with rapidity. While the obvious 
illustrations, homogeneous with the subject, are necessary to 
its comprehension, they do not enlarge the range of vision, nor 
liberalize the mind so much, as those that are drawn from 
more remote sciences. One great danger of the young is that 
they will be puffed up by their conceit of wisdom; and hence 
a most important point to be gained is the enforced revelation 
of their own ignorance. This cannot be done so effectually by 
a narrow line of illustration as by one of extreme range. For 
thus will the mind of the learner discover how illimitable is 
the domain of knowledge, and how confined our narrow grasp. 
But when the firm foundation of acknowledged ignorance is 
laid, it is safe to awaken the enthusiasm of the ingenious by 
showing, that while we can know but in part and understand 
but in part, we can know nothing accurately unless we have 
some conception of that great universe of knowledge with 
which our acquisitions are inseparably connected, and form at 
indispensable element. Hence is verified the Greek proverb: 
He who does not know everything knows nothing.+ Thus every 
idea mastered is treasured up the more securely because it is 
connected, by most interesting relations, with all that is know- 
able. The remoter bearings of a subject in this way have a 
tendency to liberalize the mind; they awaken new pleasure at 
every step; they make men of one profession or line of culture 
respect those engaged in another pursuit, by the consciousness 
that they are all mastering codrdinate parts of one infinite sys- 
tem of truth. 

There is an opposite danger to be carefully avoided, which 
consists in frittering away the energies through a desultory 








* Pro. Archius, | fin. 
+ Attributed to Goethe, but not original with him. 
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rambling over too wide a field. This is more to be dreaded in 
the case of the pupil, before habits of consecutive thought and 
patient application are formed, than by the teacher, in his 
studies. The scholar must usually confine his labors within 
comparatively narrow bounds as to his main pursuits; and 
when he goes beyond them it must be for the purpose of relief, 
as journeys of recreation, or vacations for bodily health. But 
the master should not be so confined, because he is bound, not 
simply to convey the particular information by which the 
jearner can make progress, but he must expound and liberalize 
his modes of thought as a necessary part of education. For no 
idea can be taught perfectly, but in its relations. Even in the 
most abstract sciences, as Pure Mathematics or Formal Logic, 
the terms can produce no significant results unless they connote 
definite objects. Hence an exclusive study of these sciences, 
apart from any practical application, instead of enlarging the 
understanding and developing its faculties, dwarfs them; and 
renders their devotee averse to attempt, as well as unable, to 
grapple with any questions of real life, involving, as all such 
subjects do, complicated relations. Accordingly, it is clear 
that the wider the field be from which illustrations be drawn, 
the greater will be the culture imparted. This accounts for 
the fact that men of extraordinary talents in a particular diree- 
tion, and who are specialists in their studies, are almost invari- 
ably unsuccessful as teachers. 

That man whose thoughts are concentrated upon himself 
exclusively is so disgusting that he is barely tolerated among 
his fellows; and this only because other men are not equally 
selfish. Such a person is manifestly unfit as an example by 
which the character of the young is to be moulded. But more 
than this. Such a state of feeling incapacitates the mind for 
clear action, because it is preoccupied with one idea so thor- 
oughly that all others exert but a passing influence. Accord- 
ingly, if the teacher would be in the proper condition for 
efficient work, he must lose sight of himself in the interest he 
professes in the subject of instruction. While this principle 
holds good in every kind of mental activity; while the public 
speaker, the actor, or even the writer, must sink all thoughts 
of self and be absorbed in his subject if he would interest, this 
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is, if possible, more necessary in the class room. The teacher 
is not here for his own sake; he comes not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and consecrate his life to the good of his 
scholars. There is yet another reason. He is diligently 
watched by multitudes of sharp eyes, which become danger- 
ously critical if they see any exposed place for the shafts of 
ridicule to enter. In this effort, they will not fail to be highly 
successful, if he places himself so much on a par with them as 
to regard any thing said or done as personal to himself. Each 
man has his own weaknesses and idiosyncracies; and these 
always grow by being humored, and become more conspicuous 
in proportion to the sensitiveness which their possessor exhibits. 
Hence any feeling of offended dignity, and especially any com- 
plaint that there is lack of respect, is fatal to the successful 
work and personal comfort of the teacher. The obvious truth 
is, that if an instructor has plenty of dignity, it will take care 
of itself without his thought; if he has but little, he had best 
give his whole attention to its preservation, and betake himself 
to some place where it is not likely to be wounded by rude 
shocks. An attempted insult from a pupil should not be 
noticed, however gross, unless it be of such a character as to 
interfere with the professor's work ; and then is to be checked 
exclusively on that ground. For it is perfectly clear that no 
man can be insulted unless he choose to accept the affront. If 
he is in the line of duty, the pupil who is so abandoned as to 
wantonly attempt to hurt bis feelings, is sure to be summarily 
condemned by the better spirit of the class, This is the 
strongest element of government in college, and if the pro- 
fessor can fully enlist it, he may well disregard all unreasoning 
petulance from the baser elements. If an occasion for insult 
be really given, then, as the affront is deserved, it must needs 
be pocketed in silence; for vain will be the attempt to take 
refuge behind the dignity of the professional chair. 

It may always be taken for granted by men in any position, 
that if they are on the lookout for affront and disrespect their 
search will be rewarded with abundant success. Much more is 
this the case where the same persons meet from day to day, 
and he who should occupy a commanding elevation acknowl- 
edged to be above insult, leaves his vantage ground, and by 
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placing himself on a level with his inferiors in age and posi- 
tion, offers himself as a mark for every missile which the fer- 
tility of youthful mischief can contrive. If any teacher thinks 
he can be a match for a lecture-room full of bright young men, 
after they have, through his overbearing demeanor or childish 
punctiliousness about respect, been made to feel that their first 
duty is to give him all the annoyance they can, he greatly 
overrates his own powers or undervalues theirs. He may check 
their mirth in his presence; he may tread out their mischief 
for a time; yet if he do this successfully, it will be not by 
resenting this as a personal matter, but because it is subver- 
sive of good order. The fight will be long and bitter, if ever 
successful, when waged against any personal annoyance as 
such. Both teacher and pupil will be emphatically in hot 
water; and meanwhile there will be no good work done in 
educating the intellect: while the hearts of all involved will 
grow in bitterness, rather than in that love which always ac- 
companies true culture. But he who, with entire forgetfulness 
of self, lives in his subject and for his pupils, will be remem- 
bered by them. They will take care of his reputation, if it 
need any care. While he will not any sooner expect to be 
insulted by them than a parent does by his child, they will 
repay his faithfulness by a world of love: and, their respect 
will crown his venerated head with the sweetest laurels that 
cultured men can wear. With devoted affection do we look 
back to those true and faithful men at whose feet we sat and 
learned. Some have finished their course, fuil of peace and 
honor; while others still are unconsciously drawing young 
hearts to their own by bands which neither the passing of 
years nor the buffetings of life can pluck asunder. 

Since it is the nature of young people to relish sport, mis- 
chief must be assumed as an element of character to be consid- 
ered by every one who is brought in contact with them. 
Greek culture produced the most perfect development of mind 
and body ever gained apart from the higher spiritual relations ; 
and doubtless was preparatory in furnishing the noblest type 
of human nature for the Gospel to consecrate to God. In this 
most perfect tongue of earth, the name of a young person is 
mais the player, from rai&@ to play or sport. Playfulness is 
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the bent of every healthy, proper child; and if there be no dis- 
position for fun and frolic, this is undoubted evidence that 
something is wrong mentally or physically. Hence, if any per- 
son thinks that this instinct should be eradicated, or that its 
exuberant flow can be dried up, he bas no conception of that 
nature which is to be educated; and therefore has no business 
with a task quite beyond his comprehension. For if he could 
have his will in crushing out all fun and mischief, there would 
be left only an emasculated and prematurely aged mannikin: 
not a vigorous, sympathetic youth, alive to all noble thoughts, 
and ready for any worthy task. ‘This thing—no longer a person 
—will be able, perhaps, to go over by rote, and with mechanical 
precision turn out the tale of bricks assigned. The hand organ 
grinds out its unvarying number of tunes, but has no harmony 
nor originality. ‘The question then is, how to direct this exu- 
berance of life without destroying its fountain or checkirg its 
innocent flow? It is a fact verified by all experience, that the 
teacher who is on the look out for mischief will find it. The 
pupil is quite too liberal to permit him to return empty handed 
from his “still hunt.” It is equally true that espionage devel- 
opes latent powers for evil, which otherwise would slumber. 
Such is human nature, that a prohibition stirs up desire for 
transgression., The sight of forbidden fruit increases the hun- 
ger of Tantalus, and causes redoubled efforts to grasp it. It 
follows, therefore, that clear judgment should be exercised in 
determining how much be forbidden in advance, and how 
much noticed after the offence has been committed. Sharp, 
discriminating sight and hearing are invaluable, not so much 
to see all that is done as to enable the teacher to weigh exactly 
the guilt in a case deserving reprehension, and to fasten it with- 
out mistake on the proper offender. These two duties are 
among the most difficult that fall to his lot, and measure his 
skill by an unerring standard. The real object of government 
is to secure obedience for its own sake, without reference to 
law. For duty is easy if it be performed voluntarily, and the 
fetter of restraint is galling only when it confines a restive 
member. Hence the multiplication of regulations in the class 
room is to be avoided; and threats of punishment for anticipa- 
ted offences should be resorted to with extreme caution. Espe- 
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cially should threats be avoided in flagrante delicto, This is not 
the time for threats, but the enforcement of law. When any 
act is to be denounced with no farther punishment, a ‘ime should 
be selected when no offence is under consideration ; so that both 
parties may weigh it apart from personal feeling as far as this 
may be possible. Threats are ruinous to dicipline if not execu- 
ted; and hence, the fewer made, the less danger the teacher has 
of seeing them a dead letter, and feeling himself contemptible 
in his own eyes, as well as of those whom he has vainly tried 
to frighten. Offences must needs come under all discipline. 
But the majority that arise among students are of that sort in 
which more harm is done through the uneasiness and excitement 
occasioned by their punishment, than by over-looking them en- 
tirely. It is not meant that they should be unnoticed, for the 
teacher should see everything; but that they are generally too 
trivial for him to be justified in quitting his more important 
work to give them any attention. It may be said that such a 
course as this invites impunity, and opens the flood-gates of 
disorder. But in practice no such result follows. That the 
summary execution of Draconian laws increases the number of 
offences, is a matter of history, and must be admitted by every 
thoughtful publicist. When capital punishment was freely in- 
flicted in England for highway robbery and burglary, these 
crimes were far more frequent and daring than after the penalty 
was mitigated. The constant execution of criminals cheapens 
the estimate of life, and familiarizes reckless men with deeds of 
violence. And the general tendency of all punishments is by 
frequent repetition to rob them of their power to intimidate. 
The great object of law is to rule so that offences be few ; and 
when the execution of justice becomes necessary it will be pre- 
ventive of crime by striking wholesome terror. But, as all dis- 
cipline contemplates punishment for disobedience, cases will 
arise when the offence must not be passed over. Here the 
punishment must be prompt, firm, impartial; and not to be 
rescinded. It should be inflicted with as little publicity as 
possible, and never accompanied with explanations or apologies 
to those not involved. College censures or penalties should be 
so clearly just that they commend themselves; and then the 
character of the professor will be a gaurantee of their propriety 
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when the reasons are not known to the other students. And 
the mysterious leaving of a bad student is the most efficient 
check ever brought to bear upon the disorderly ones who still 
remain. Every offence that deserves a penalty should be tried 
at once, because the censure, when viewed in connection with 
the misdeed, commends itself more to the guilty parties, as well 
as the looker on, than after delay. For while the offence will 
grow less distinct, and excite less disapprobation as time passes, 
the punishment, however late, will be new when it comes; and 
hence seem aggravated. The assertion that decisions to punish 
should not be rescinded, implies that such determination be 
arrived at with great caution, and not at all without positive 
evidence. But when once announced they must be carried out 
without fear or favor. For the great power of prevention which 
resides in punishment, arises from the absolute certainty of its 
infliction. 

While the instructor must possess ample knowledge of his 
subject in order to be fitted to teach, he should never claim 
infallibility. 'The more completely he is cultured, the less will 
he be disposed to arrogate this in word or action. He should, 
therefore, never be offended if his opinions are questioned, 
provided this be done in the temper of genuine truth seeking. 
The spirit of free inquiry should be encouraged; and while 
respect for his authority must be maintained, yet this will pro- 
vide for itself if he possess such attainments as deserve respect. 
Besides, however dogmatic he be, this will not secure respect 
for bis authority on a disputed point unless his opinion rests 
upon a true basis. He that knows but little can ill bear to 
have his opinion questioned; he that is thoroughly master of 
himself and his work, can well afford to acknowledge a mistake. 
For no one on earth is infallible, save His Holiness; and he 
only in his own opinion and that of his sycophants. Many 
points in the best established sciences are still open questions ; 
and it is perfectly natural that among many curious and vigor- 
ous young inquirers, some one might anticipate the teacher in 
the discovery of the truth; and when such is the case, a true 
man will always raise himself in the estimation of all whose 
good opinions are worth having, by frank and distinct acknowl- 
edgment. The relations between teacher and pupil are 
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admirably expressed in the name by which those professors 
who formerly lectured in Latin addressed their scholars: 
“Commilitones,” Fellow-soldiers. The teacher leads the way, 
the pupils help him fight the battle: and the spoils of victory 
are to be divided between them. If, on the other hand, every 
pupil is to be a Pythagorean, and accept each word because 
avros égyn. Hesaid, free inquiry will be stifled if not destroyed. 
The great object of education being to make men fit to direct 
themselves when pupilage ceases, as cease it soon must ; to make 
them independent investigators, able to take up the work where 
the teacher drops it, and in their turn be pioneers to hold up 
the torch for their successors; it is of the utmost consequence 
that every degree of freedom, consistent with the true modesty 
of knowledge, should be fostered. And hence, that teacher 
who has magnanimity enough to give full credit to his scholars, 
when by independent research they elucidate a point which 
was hitherto obscure to himself, takes the surest method to 
secure their entire confidence; and at the same time educates 
minds which will prove by their work that his influence has 
effected the most coveted results of instruction. 
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Articte VIL—JOHN STUART MILL.* 


III. 


Ir there is no restraint which can withhold speculation from 
nihilism neither is there any which can withhold action from 
realism. Nothing can withhold speculation from nihilism, 
for in its final form, to which it inevitably tends, speculation is 
the endeavor to combine the inadequate and dissevered ab- 
stracts of human intelligence into a representation of universal 
being, and until the unity and integrity of the whole consent 
to appear in the representation, the abstracts will go on contra- 
dicting and effacing one another forever. It is safe to say that 
this is the doom of philosophy ; at any rate it has so far been 
the doom of all the philosophies. From the most circumspect 
to the most pretentious of them, from the humility of subject- 
tive idealism in Mr. Mill to the confident omniscience of abso- 
lute idealism in Hegel, all alike are feats of constructive 
speculation which turn into criticism (for the most ruinous 
criticism isa ruined theory) and expire at last in nihilism. 
Nor is there any restraint which can withhold action from real- 
ism, for the determination to act and the terminus of the 
action are outside the actor, and this outside which we call the 
universe, while refusing to be represented, insists on being 
affirmed. It is unreasonable and overbearing on the part of 
the universe if you will, but it isso. Why then has philosophy 
failed to accept intelligently the réle defined for it by the limits 
of intelligence, and fulfilled in spite of itself at every stage of 
its evolution? Why persisted in masking the disintegration of 
its conflicting artifices with the splendid haze of ideal recon- 
struction? Why not explicitly avowed itself everywhere, 
what it is, the detection and exposure of rational abstracts? 
Because criticism itself is as much an action as any other. In- 
volving the whole apparatus of intelligence, it implies the 
critic and an object of criticism, affirms the universe in the 


* Continued from the New Englander for July, 1877. 
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very denial of itself, and landing philosophy at nihilism un- 
loads along with it all the surprises of realism. So what we 
have said of recent speculation is more or less applicable to all 
speculation whatever. Expelled from realism by one urgency 
only to be repelled from nihilism by another, it has pitched its 
vagrant tents upon the no-man’s land between the two. The 
needed discrimination will come some day, no doubt, and 
beginning with the frank divorce of speculation from action, 
of philosophy from life, will end in the fulfillment and extine- 
tion of the weaker of the two. But it has not come yet, and 
pending its arrival there is no more impressive spectacle than 
high intelligence perplexed between an infinite aspiration and 
a bounded power ; goaded by the honorable illusions that the 
world cannot be used until it is comprehended, and that it can 
be comprehended by anything at once other and less than 
itself. 

We have put the names of Hegel and Mill together here for 
the reason that in the daring of the one and the diffidence of 
the other are the opposite poles of philosophy, and the same 
moral in both. They are extreme types of speculation col- 
lapsing into criticism; that is, disclosing in the endeavor to 
represent the universe the inadequacy of all representation. 
It is the merit of Hegel to have entirely understood and 
accepted the conditions of the task, to have seen that a thing 
cannot be represented by another thing or in it, or changes in 
one by changes in another; therefore, that no intelligence 
detached from and planted outside the universe will ever con- 
trive a system in which the universe is expressed. The whole 
doctrine of representation, whatever form it wears in philosophy, 
is proved to be illusion, not only by the absence of any 
criterion to assure the validity of a given representation, but 
by the a priori certainty that all representation is impossible. 
A theory of things is not to be had. There are numerous 
collections of concepts which pass for theories, but none of 
them agree together simply because they are extraneous to one 
another, and none agree to the reality because they are extra- 
neous to the reality. But one expression of the universe is 
possible and that the expression into which the universe passes. 
And my system, says Hegel, is that expression. All Being is 
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a Becoming. What men in their disjointed way talk of as the 
co-existences and successions of things and break up into 
abstracts of noumenon and phenomenon, force and motion, 
cause and effect, mind and matter, subject and object, creator 
and created, are the graduated phases of the infinite and eter- 
nal Absolute, which however it fall to pieces in your thinking 
about it, in itself knows nothing of schisms in space or time. 
There is one Being, namely, the Absolute Idea; and three 
phases of the One, namely, Logic the pure abstract of the Idea, 
passing into Nature the higher concrete, and both into Spirit 
the highest concrete of all; whose true expression is the system 
of me, George Frederick William Hegel. This is not insolence 
or bombast, at least on one side of it—the negative side, but, 
as we have said, a proclamation of a fact we take to be indu- 
bitable, that until you get the reality into the expression you 
wil] never get any expression; a most righteous judgment 
therefore, upon any thinker who sets up the collected abstracts 
of his own isolated thinking for the system of the great whole ; 
as if the Whole would reflect its form in the looking glass or 
pour its tides into the pool of any limited intelligence outside 
itself. The absurd comes in, if at all, with Hegel’s pretence 
that he is inside and not outside the processus; that the Uni- 
versal Ego has found room for itself in his Ego, the Absolute 
Idea in bis idea, that evolving Being has involved itself at last 
in his system as its highest concrete and so its sufficient expres- 
sion. And here the great Hegelian Apostle to the Gentiles 
turns upon an unregenerate world with the heroic authority of 
inspiration. You ask me how the Idea, which is one, can yet 
exist in phases as three, and how we know that the System is 
the true expression of the Triune Absolute. But I must first 
ask you with what intent you put the question. Is it because 
you deny that the system is the real system of the universe? 
Then you yourself, apparently, know what the real system is. 
If you don’t know you can’t deny that this is it. If you do 
know—produce it! Or do you ask because you do not under- 
stand and want us to explain? Then I am sorry to say we 
can do little to help you. For the explanation of the system 
is the system itself and so long as you are outside of it you can 
never understand it. Until evolving Being has involved itself 
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in you as apartaker in the Absolute Idea you will never 
know nor can we explain. When that consummation comes 
you will know, and know Helegianism to be true.* What 
reply is there to this? We are outside the system and have 
none of our own; the universe having never paid us the com- 
pliment it paid Hegel, we can neither accept nor reject Hegel- 
ianism. We have but one reply and here itis. You say with 
perfect reason that the system is inexplicable to him who has 
it not, that in his outer darkness he can neither affirm it nor 
deny it nor receive it. Then why, O Hegelian, all this travail 
and prodigality of explanation? You are not to be revealed 
—and Sinai and Patmos are ablaze with the cloudy splendors 
of your apocalypse. The system itself is the one expression 
of the universe, beside it there is no other—and our shelves 
groan under the burden of your expression of the expression ! 
This is contradiction and the contradiction suicide. That the 
ocean of Infinite Being should lie hushed in the trance of the 
Absolute Idea may very well be for what we know: but that 
it should vent itself in the gush—however pellucid—of your 
discourse, that cannot be at all. We could not gainsay the 
divinity while the oracle was dumb. But you have spoken, 
and speaking, are trapped in the dilemma you set for us. 
Hither, putting it plainly, the system of Hegel is in the twenty 
odd octavos of Hegel, or it is not. If it is it is not the system 
of the universe, for the universe can’t be bound in octavo. If 
it is not then, good heavens, why the twenty octavos? 

For Mr. Mill the prodigious abstractions of German philos- 
ophy are the emptiest of phantoms, but Mr. Mill too, in his 
more conciliatory manner, insists on the Hegelian dilemma. 
His complaint of the critics is that they miss the mark because 
they do not understand him, and that they do not understand 
because they do not “ put themselves at the standpoint” of his 
theory. Any man who has a system of his own, or none at 
all, is tpso facto outside Mr. Mill’s and can reach the center of 
it in no way short of adopting it. What are we to do about 
it? The true expression of the universe, says Hegel, is in my 
experience of it. Mr. Mill, without any of the affectations of 





* Vera. Introduction to the translation of the Phinomenologie des Geistes. 
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omniscience, does yet equally say that the true expression of 
the universe is in his experience of it. And each of a hun- 
dred other philosophers says it is in his. Quot homines tot sen- 
tentie, There is one Kosmos but a thousand cosmologies. 
Life is too short to adopt them all in turn ; criticism from with- 
out is invalid. We can only say to one philosopher what 
we say to all. However true it may be that the universe has 
expressed itself in your experience we cannot at any rate find 
it in your expression of the expression. The very essence and 
plenitude of it for aught we know may have passed into you, 
but it certainly has not passed into your discourse, and you 
who know so much ought to have known perfectly well before- 
hand that it would not. Dropping apostrophe and generaliz- 
ing the statement, we say that any system of philosophy is 
beyond the reach of criticism in so far as it criticizes the sys- 
tems which it sets aside, but that it goes down at once 
before the tu guoque argument or in the recoil of its own 
guhs, because the discrete conceptions which it extricates from 
concrete experience to embody in propositions and compile 
into treatises as a doctrince of the universe belong of necessity 
to that very class of dissevered and contradictory abstracts 
which it derides. So there is no withstanding Hegel when he 
opens fire on the Substance of Spinoza, the Occasional Causes 
of Malebranche, the Pre-established Harmonies of Leibnitz, 
the Ego of Fichte, or the Non-ego of Schelling; but in turn 
the Absolute Idea and its three phases, Logic, Nature, and 
Spirit, instantly identify themselves, in the very pomp of the 
exposition, as members of the same family, and we know 
without waiting for the event that some Schopenhauer will 
come to thrust aside the Absolute Idea for the Absolute Will, 
and some Hartmann to bury both under the Philosophy of the 
Unconscious. In a word, philosophy is explicit or virtual 
criticism of the abstractions by which we represent the uni- 
verse to ourselves, and alike in its polemic and its constructions 
leads to nihilism. Its reproach—and its interest—is, that in 
fulfilling its task it seeks to avert its doom ; that it permits the 
speculative urgency of the intellect to be interrupted by the 
practical urgencies of life, and attempts an impossible negotia- 
tion between the two. In the study of any given system we 
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have only to ask at what particular point along the line the 
halt is called, and what particular reasons are given for stop 
ping there ; why, first, the criticism good so far is not good to 
the very end: why, second, the realities admitted in spite of 
criticism do not bring in all the others along with them. 

Mr. Mill, as we said, does not trouble himself with the ex- 
halations afloat over the swamps of German idealism. For 
the matter of that he has the British lack of the historic sense, 
and approaches the problem of the universe with scant respect 
for any but the empirical traditions of philosophy. What 
concern him are those abstractions which occupy the common 
consciousness of men; not, unfortunately, in their native form, 
but as modified to suit the emergencies of the Scotch appeal to 
“common-sense.” Beginning with the conception of substance, 
as that fundamental reality to which we refer the integrity and 
permanence of any group of phenomena, Mr. Mill concludes 
that inexorable laws of thought require its suppression. The 
same process applies to the conception of force, or cause, as 
that other reality to which we refer the determination of 
changes among phenomena.* The conceptions of space and 
time as the realities in which coéxisting and consecutive phe- 
nomena are contained follow those of substance and cause. 
The bottom having thus fallen out of matter and all its spe- 
cific differences as a separate entity, the constitutive element 
or principle and the comprehending forms which gave it inde- 
pendent being apart from other modes of being, it is impossible 
to save the phenomena themselves. In all this it cannot be 
said that Mr. Mill has added anything original to the critical 
procedure already in use. The complex conception of an ob- 
jective universe, as men ordinarily entertain it or as philosophy 
deals with it, is discarded on the familiar ground that any such 
universe is ex vi termini, outside the consciousness which 
affirms it; therefore (1) that it cannot be known: (2) that it 
cannot be conceived: and (8) that as unknowable and incon- 





* The sophistication of the common sense to which they appeal by the Scotch 
philosophers here reaches its extreme. Causation according to Hamilton is the 
identity of the effect with its causes; a doctrine which has since developed into 
the Identical Philosophy of Mr. Lewes, as certain other doctrines of Hamilton 
survive in the shape of Mr. Spencer’s Synthetical Philosophy. 
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ceivable it cannot be affirmed without contradiction. But the 
criticism is suspended on reading the complex conception 
which every man has of a past experience of hisown. Why? 
On the ground that the criticism is inapplicable? Not at all ; 
nor on the ground that it is impotent. Mr. Mill is perfectly 
aware that the series of past sensations, or ‘“ experience,” 
affirmed in memory are as much out of consciousness as the 
objective universe affirmed in perception; are indeed so abso- 
lutely out of it that they are now out of being. Wherefore, 
according to the accepted canon, (1) they are not known at all; 
they are inferred from certain states of mind which are known, 
and believed on the strength of the inference, precisely as sub- 
stance, cause, and phenomena are believed upon the strength 
of inferences from certain other known states. (2) They are 
not intelligible. Mental states which are yet states of nothing, 
modes which are modifications of nothing, changes not deter- 
mined to change, existing no where but in a space which is 
their own order of coéxistence and never but in a time their 
own order of succession, flashing into being out of nothing 
and back into nothing out of being; these are things which 
may have been or may be, but which cannot be conceived as 
they are. Finally (3) they cannot be affirmed without contra- 
diction. For to say that past states of mind have in any way 
authorized the affirmation—whether as an intuition or an in- 
ference—of themselves by present states of mind, or that the 
present states are in any way authorized to affirm the past 
states, is in either case to add a function which denies the 
characters of mental states as already described. A sensation 
which is also the capability of being remembered by what is 
not itself, or a sensation which is also the capacity of remem- 
bering what is not itself, (equally with a sensation which is 
also a perception of what is not itself) is not the sensation of 
the theory. The transcendental antinomies with which the 
Kantist paralyzes reason, or the antithesis of subject and object, 
fade away before this feud between successive sensations and 
this disruption of a single sensation which purports to be a 
memory or a thing remembered. The truth evidently is that 
the criticism is cumulative from the beginning ; that the waters 
let loose above cannot be stopped below, because their volume 
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and crushing power are doubled with every obstacle carried 
away. If we give up the conceptions of substance and cause 
a fortort we cannot maintain the conception of phenomena; 
and if we give up the conception of an external reality per- 
ceived @ longe fortiori we cannot keep the conception of an ex- 
ternal reality remembered. It is the clear and full recognition 
of this dilemma which makes Mr. Mill's escape from it instrue- 
tive. He does in fact, and in the most explicit manner, aban- 
don the intuitions of memory to the torrent which has swept 
off the intuitions of perception as natural beliefs in an exterior 
reality for which no rational justification can be found. He 
recovers them afterward to make of them the basis and mate- 
rial of his entire theory of things on the plea that between the 
intuitions of memory and the intuitions of perception there is 
this capital difference, that if you grant the former the latter 
can be explained, but that if you deny the former nothing can 
be explained at all. We are permitted to believe in a past ex- 
perience as memory affirms it, not because the belief is beyond 
criticism but because it is necessary to the explanation of any 
fact of consciousness: we are forbidden to beiieve in an objec- 
tive universe as perception affirms it, not because the belief is 
specially exposed to criticism but because it is not necessary 
to an explanation. The experience remembered and the uni- 
verse perceived are alike, in the same manner and on the same 
grounds, unknowable, inconceivable, contradictory; but the 
former is indispensable while the latter is superfluous. Or, 
quoting Mr. Mill, “Our belief in the veracity of Memory is 
evidently ultimate: no reason can be given for it which does 
not presuppose the belief and assume it to be well grounded,” 
for the giving a reason is itself an act of memory. “I am 
asked to explain where the distinction lies between acts of 
memory and other alleged intuitions which I do not admit as 
such. The distinction is, that as all the explanations of mental 
phenomena presuppose Memory, Memory itself cannot admit 
of being explained. Whenever this is shown to be true of 
any other part of our knowledge, I shall admit that part to be 
intuitive.”"* Everything, then, in consciousness which admits 





*An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 4th edition, 
London, p. 209. 
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of explanation is an acquisition or product of consciousness 
and must be abandoned to criticism: that only is intuitive and 
exempt which refuses to be explained. But what is philos- 
ophy? Explanation of the facts of consciousness. What is 
explanation? Exposure and degradation of facts of conscious- 
ness (“parts of our knowledge”) which seem to be intuitions 
bat are not. What is left? The inexplicable. And the 
Empirical Philosophy with its long search into the Origin of 
Ideas, from Locke to Bain and Berkeley to Mill, ends with the 
amazing anti-climax that knowledge is the discovery of the 
unknowable—the explanation of the universe a pause before 
the inexplicable. In other words what we can explain we 
don’t know: what we know we can’t explain. 

Now it would be idle to object here that this is an extra- 
ordinary use of the words intuition and knowledge, for Mr. 
Mill claims the right to use words in any sense he pleases pro- 
vided due notice is served on everybody concerned and the 
same sense always adhered to. We submit to the inconven- 
ience since we must, although a good deal might be said about 
it as the source of half the confusion of recent speculation. 
But Mr. Mill, certainly without intending to do so, has intro- 
duced a graver distraction by likewise using the words in their 
ordinary meaning, and to make matters worse has exchanged 
the meanings exactly where it was in his own interest to do so. 
An intuition is that which (as presupposed in all the explana- 
tions of the phenomena of consciousness) does: not admit of 
explanation itself—when Mr. Mill is addressing the intuitionist. 
But when addressing the sceptic an intuition is simply the 
immediate certitude that a thing is so. ‘“ You (the sceptic) say 
to me, perhaps, that there is no such thing as certitude, that we 
do not in fact know anything at all. To which I will not give 
the ordinary reply that if you do not know anything Ido. I 
will simply ask you whether at the moment of feeling you do 
not know that you feel? Such assurance or conviction is 
what other people mean by knowledge. By whatever name it 
is called, it is the test to which we bring all our other convic- 
tions. You may say that it is not certain, but such as it may 
be itis our model of certainty. We consider all our other 
assurances or convictions as more or less certain according as 
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they approach the standard of this.*” Our knowledge, then, 
that we have a feeling, that our states of consciousness at any 
given instant are what they are, is an intuition; but not 
because it is presupposed in all explanations of mental phe- 
nomena and so does not admit of explanation itself. It was 
open to Mr. Mill to say this and no doubt to the rationalist he 
would have said it. But the sceptic would have taken it as 
an unconditional surrender to himself and upon him, therefore, 
an intuition is urged as the direct knowledge that a thing is 
so; so far beyond the need or possibility of a criterion to dis- 
tinguish it from spurious intuitions that it is itself “the test to 
which we bring all our other convictions,” “a model or stand- 
ard for measuring the certainty of all our other assurances.” 
We can only suppose that if the task had been laid upon Mr. 
Mill of saving reason from the craft and violence of scepticism 
he would have gone on to vindicate our assurance of the reality 
of past experience by bringing it up for comparison with our 
assurance of the reality of present experience; would have 
said to the sceptic, when you feel you certainly know that 
your feeling exists; when you remember do you not certainly 
know that the feeling remembered existed? Or if you don’t 
know it with absolute certitude at any rate with a certitude 
which comes near enough for all practical purposes to the 
standard? Having got so far nothing could have prevented 
him from bringing up our assurance of an objective reality for 
similar comparison with the like result. So for the sceptic 
Mr. Mill is a rationalist armed with the rational criterion of 
certitude, capable of building up a universe after the true 
Cartesian model with his “you feel, therefore you are, there- 
fore you were, therefore other things are,” and so on to the 
end: while for the rationalist he is a sceptic armed with the 
maxim that all “ideas” whose “ origin” is found are explained, 
and discredited in the explanation. Now it is not permitted, 
even to the metaphysician, to blow hot and cold, to eat his 
cake and have it too. The straits of rationalism do not justify 
the distressed rationalist in resorting to scepticism, nor do the 
straits of scepticism justify a resort to rationalism. A man 
must elect between the two and abide by his election ; which, 





* Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 157. 
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of course means that Mr. Mill must be held to the conse- 
quences of the scepticism which on the whole determines the 
character of his thinking. We shall see farther on what is 
involved in the doctrine that an inexplicable idea is a good 
intuition. Here we have to ask whether it warrants Mr. Mill 
in exempting the intuitions of memory from the criticism 
which has discredited the intuitions of perception. 

I. As all the explanations of mental phenomena, then, pre- 
suppose memory, memory itself cannot admit of being ex- 
plained; therefore the reality of our past experience must be 
admitted as memory affirms it. To this is to be added, what is 
obviously implied, that as all the explanations of mental phe- 
nomena do not presuppose perception, perception itself admits 
of being explained, and explained, of course, by memory which 
it presupposes ; therefore the reality of the objective universe 
as perception affirms it must be excluded. The apparent per- 
ception has not originated in realities without, but in experience 
within. Or, as experience is nothing but memory,* perception 
is transformed memory. 

1. In the first place. what is meant by “ presupposition ”? 
I perceive a paper weight lying upon the table at which I 
write, and I set myself to explain the perception. Immediately 
it turns out that I cannot explain it without remembering it. 
Accordingly I seek an explanation of the memory, when it 
turns out again that I cannot explain the memory without 
remembering the memory; and so ad infinitum. This is all so 
manifest that it would be delirium to doubt it. But what does 
it amount to? Simply this, that what we call explanation is a 
specific act of what we call memory. There is a great deal of 
remembering which is not explanation but all explanation is 
comparison Of our recollections disclosing their likenesses and 
differences, the law or order of their coéxistences and succes- 
sions: that is, explanation is attentive, methodical memory, 
and to say that memory is presupposed in all explanations of 
mental phenomena is to say no more than that memory pre- 
supposes memory; which is a truism, or falsism, of the idlest 


* How could anyone make Experience the source of all our knowledge with- 
out postulating the belief in Memory as the fundamental fact? What is Experi- 
ence but Memory? p. 209, note. 
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kind. We are all trying to explain the perception of the 
paper weight, what it is, where it came from, how it came; in 
other words we are seeking the “origin” of the “idea.” To 
tell us that memory presupposes memory, explanation explana- 
tion, is not to help the search even when the identical proposi- 
tion is put into the synthetical form by saying that all 
explanation presupposes memory. What if I say that mental 
action is presupposed in all explanations of material phenom- 
ena? Is any light thrown upon the origin of material 
phenomena? All explanation is mental action. Nothing can 
be more indubitable or irrelevant; and if I go on to conclude 
that mental action itself admits of no explanation, and from 
that to conclude that material phenomena are explained as 
products of mental action, nothing can be more grievous; it is 
backing up a petitio principti with an identical proposition. 

So far, evidently, Mr. Mill’s reason for exempting memory 
from the criticism which discredits perception, and for assign- 
ing memory, or experience, as the origin of the intuitions of 
perception, puts the cart before the horse. Speaking with 
scientific precision, it is not true that memory is presupposed 
in all explanations of the phenomena of perception, since a 
thing does not presuppose but is itself. On the contrary, the 
exact truth is that the phenomena of perception are pre- 
supposed in every explanation of memory, and presupposed in 
the only intelligible and pertinent sense of the word, that is, as 
the source of the act or origin of the idea. Certainly there 
would have been no attempt at explanation if there had been 
no perception to explain, and in explaining no memory, had 
there been no perception to remember. Throughout the series 
ad infinitum, memory is either an empty abstract without a 
reality agreeing to it, a name without a thing, and explanation 
purely verbal, or it is the specific remembrance of a concrete 
something. The memory, which, says Mr. Mill, is presupposed 
in all explanations of mental phenomena, is nothing at all, or 
is the memory of the phenomena. This is how it comes to be 
“explanation.” It could not explain if it were the memory of 
something else; much more, if memory in the abstract, i. e. 
memory of nothing. 

This again is all so obvious that, as stated, no one ever seri- 
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ously questioned it. What has been questioned is the fact to 
which we now ask attention, that we are shut up to this rela- 
tion between perception as the origin of all memory and all 
memory as the derivative of perception, by the constitution of 
consciousness itself; not, of course, in our interpretation of it, 
which does not count, but in the empirical interpretation. 
Inconsistencies excepted, the empirical psychology is embodied 
in its capital maxim that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not previously in the senses. Its raison d’ étre is 
exclusively and entirely in its refutation of the doctrine of the 
intuitional philosophy that there are ideas, or if not ideas, 
faculties, in the intellect which are underived and original ; 
and its demonstration that ideas and faculties are products of 
sensation. Whether in the hands of Condillac and the French 
empiricists, or of Hartley and the English empiricists, this has 
been the uniform issue of its search into the origin of ideas: 
Intellect is Transformed Sensation. But, on the one hand, all 
intellect (again in the empirical meaning of the word), like 
explanation, is memory, for there is no intellection which is 
more than comparison of our remembrances; and all memory 
is intellect for there is no remembering into which comparison 
does not enter. On the other, all perception is sensation and 
all sensation perception; or if not all at any rate all that is 
distinct enough to be remembered. Therefore there is nothing 
in memory which was not previously in perception. The two 
propositions are convertible, expressing an identical fact; and 
when Mr. Mill offers us perception as transformed memory we 
have simply to invite him to relinquish the historical doctrine 
of empiricism which offers us intellect as transformed sensation. 

But beyond disclosing the real beneath the apparent histor- 
ical relations of Mr. Mill's theory, this inconsistency does not 
signify, since it is permitted to any man to strike his flag in 
order to save his ship. The significant thing is that this vir- 
tual renunciation of empiricism is not escape from its conse- 
quences, for Mr. Mill's elaborate investigation of the phenomena 
of memory only serves to bring out more clearly than ever 
that there is nothing in memory, as it stands and has always 
stood in the known experience of men, which was not put into 
it by previous perception. The laws under which memory 
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has been organized (the Laws of the Association of Ideas) are 
these three. (1) The ideas (memories) of similar phenomena 
tend to present themselves in consciousness together: (2) 
When phenomena have been experienced, or conceived, simul- 
taneously in intimate contiguity their ideas tend to present 
themselves in consciousness together: (3) When phenomena 
have been experienced, or conceived, in intimate contiguity 
one after another their ideas tend to present themselves in con- 
sciousness together. These tendencies once ascertained we ' 
instinctively count upon their persistence, the effect of the 
combined memory and expectation being that we are furnished 
with an idea of permanent possibilities of sensation distinct 
from our actual sensations; which idea is ultimately differen- 
tiated into our ideas of substances manifesting properties and 
causes determining changes, in space and time. Our comment 
is that in thus tracing back our complex conception of an 
objective universe to its origin in certain subjective phenomena 
it is not enough for the purposes of the explanation to ascertain 
that the phenomena, as “experienced or conceived,” have 
definite relations of resemblance, coéxistence and succession ; 
it is absolutely necessary that they be purified of all complicity 
with that perception of an objective universe which they are 
to explain. Are the original phenomena, as we experience or 
conceive them, which resemble, accompany, and succeed one 
another, already phenomena of perception, or not? If they 
are then we have let bodily into the first factors the whole 
essential content of the final product; have found, not the 
origin, but at best the original form of the idea. We say that 
this is what Mr. Mill has actually done; we add that this is 
what upon his own showing he could not but do. He has 
failed to produce from the entire range of experience (includ- 
ing conception) a single sensation which is not also the 
impression of an external reality; and ke has verified the cer- 
tainty that no such sensation is producible. For in Mr. Mill’s, 
as in any other empirical classification, all sensations, whatever 
specific forms they wear, belong to one of two genera. Either 
they are sensations originating in the bodily organism, or 
sensations originating in surrounding bodies; in Mr. Mill’s 
dialect, sensations originating in the group of permanent possi- 
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bilities known as the body, or in other remoter groups. In 
either case a given sensation, however obscure and confused it 
may be, is always and necessarily an impression of an objective 
reality. We may traverse the entire range of human con- 
sciousness, in all forms of its manifestation, normal and abnor- 
mal, in all stages of its development from the embryon to the 
man, we shall never find a formation so primitive, a constituent 
element so simple, that it is not already a specific affection of 
our own body, directly or indirectly determined by surround- 
ing bodies. In defending Locke’s demand for the origin of 
our ideas against Cousin who says that we must take conscious- 
ness as it stands, Mr. Mill has expressed the opinion that 
childhood is the age to be studied, when nothing is fixed and 
final but all things are in formation. But the child which is 
father of the man is already possessor of a body; so far as it 
has any consciousness at all has a physical consciousness, or if it 
has only the unorganized elements of a future one, has them 
in the shape of physical sensations. Neither psychology nor 
physiology reveals any earlier or simpler condition of things 
than that. Probably if Mr. Mill had lived longer or later he 
would have followed Prof. Bain into a reluctant adoption of 
the theory of evolution for the sake of the wider range of 
animal psychology and physiology. But the same barrier 
would have blocked the way at last, for biology, which takes 
us back to organisms so obscure that no man can say whether 
they are plant or animal, has yet to find an element of con- 
sciousness so doubtful that we cannot identify it as a bodily 
affection. We can’t say whether the thing is sensation or 
motion, but we can always say that whether one or the other 
it is an affection of matter. Contractility, neurility, or sensi- 
bility, the material universe is given after a fashion in the 
writings of the lowest infusoria, and if the creature is conscious 
that is what he is conscious of. 

To this it may be and is replied that to talk of these abo- 
riginal feelings as perceptions of an objective universe or non- 
ego is to read into the confused elements of an unorganized 
consciousness the artificial products of organization. It is 
absurd to suppose that infusorial or foetal sensations rise at 
once into a recognition of external realities. The first feelings 
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of pressure, warmth, and muscular action which gather in the 
sensorium of the unborn child, the first feelings of color, light, 
touch, and sound which are added to them after birth, are all 
purely subjective, which means that they are merely them- 
selves and not a knowledge or notion of something else; they 
cannot even give so much as an intuition of the self, much 
more an intuition of the not-self. These intuitions come with 
the organization of consciousness. But why do they not come 
at once? And why do they come afterwards? Because the 
reality is not already in position awaiting recognition? ‘There 
lies the whole issue between realism and idealism, and our 
argument is that Mr. Mill surrenders the case, since upon his 
own showing the organization of the body precedes and pro- 
duces the organization of consciousness ; that is, the possibil- 
ities of sensation which constitute the bodily organism (and 
not the association of ideas) determine the subsequent percep- 
tions. There is no sensation, ante- or post-natal, of pressure, 
warmth, color, sound, pleasure, pain, or any other, which is not 
already definitely localized as an affection of some part of the 
bodily organism, and to say that the sensation is subjective is 
only saying that the child does not know yet, what is the fact 
and what it will know in good time, that it has a body. The 
sensation is from the start and as certainly as it ever will be, 
in the place and in the relations assigned to it by the previous 
organization of matter (of the permanent possibilities of sensa- 
tion); and will ultimately be discovered to be there in the 
development of consciousness, not as an illusory product of 
development, but for the extremely simple and sufficient reason 
that it 7s there. In other words, the conditions which ensure 
our ultimate perception of external realities are anterior and 
exterior to the laws of memory, or association of ideas, by 
which the perception is explained. 

But we cannot stop here. Absurd as it seems to the idealist, 
startling as it may seem to anybody, there is really no alterna- 
tive but to declare that the bodily organization not only pro- 
vides the conditions of ultimate perception, but excludes from 
the very beginning any sensations which are not already per- 
ceptions themselves. A sensation must be given as it is and 
not as it is not; that is, specifically differentiated from other 
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sensations and definitely localized somewhere in the body; 
that is, invested with the recognized characters of objectivity. 
So given it is nothing other than a perception of an external 
reality. Let us take as a capital instance the sensation of 
color. According to Prof. Bain from whom Mr. Mill borrows 
much of his chapter on the primary qualities of matter,* this 
in itself is exclusively a subjective feeling. Distinguishable 
only as differing from other feelings and from varieties of itself 
it cannot give unaided any knowledge of an external world or 
be thought of as belonging to an object. Its reference to an 
object and its consequent revelations of an external world are 
all products of a totally different set of sensations with which 
it has been associated, namely, the muscular sensations,.-first 
of the eye, and, indirectly through those of the rest of the 
body. The apparent perceptions of space relations originating 
in the muscular apparatus of motion and locomotion are appro- 
priated by the sensibility to color, which is the “ distinct im- 
pressibility” of the eye. In this or any similar analysis what 
is meant by saying that the sensation of color is subjective 
and that it is invested with objectivity by the muscular sensa- 
tions? “Obective,” here evidently, is of color as belonging to 
the colored object seen: “subjective ” of color as belonging to 
the organ of sight. The colors in the flower, or the autumnal 
forest, or the sunset sky, are in fact not properties of any of 
these, but affections of the eye. But the eye is as much an 
object as the flower or the cloud, and were the needed correc- 
tion made by withdrawing the colors from the objects where 
they do not belong and locating them in the eye where they 
do, we should be no nearer to a “subjective” feeling than 
before. If the first sensation of color received by the new-born 
child is felt as an affection of the eye it is as much an objective 
sensation as it ever will be when organic associations have 
perverted it and its kind into the vast panorama of the earth 
and the heavens. So in the last resort we refer the sensation 
to molecular disturbance of the brain or to some other reaction 
of the nervous centres, This is an inner region quite beyond 
the reach of psychology and barely within the reach of physi- 
ology, for there is no evidence to show that color, or anything 





* Ch. 13. 
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else for that matter, was ever felt as an affection of the nervous 
centre and abundant evidence to the contrary; but supposing 
this to have been its primitive form and that the subsequent 
transfer to the eye and finally to the external object has been 
the product of advancing organization, are we better off than 
before? Any nearer to the indispensable element of idealistic 
construction, a subjective feeling? We -have got a feeling 
indefinitely more confused and obscure, no doubt, than any to 
be found within the range of present experience, but still a 
feeling which is an affection of matter, already in the place and 
in the relations assigned to it by the structure of the body; 
consequently an objective feeling. And we say that this feel- 
ing which must be identified as the impression, must equally 
be identified as the perception, of an external reality. We 
repeat it with all the emphasis at our command: to have a 
sensation, to feel a feeling, is to feel it as it is and not as it is 
not. Granted that it is only distinguishable from other feel- 
ings and from varieties of itself. To distinguish is to perceive, 
and to distinguish one feeling from another is to perceive the 
individual and specific differences which make it distinguish- 
able; every one of which has already been invested with the 
characters of objectivity. The sharpest acid of psychological 
analysis is turned by this indissoluble atom which refuses to 
enter into higher multiples of feeling save as a fully equipped 
perception ; ill-defined and indeterminable beyond all compari- 
son with any feelings now known to us, but actually existent 
with individuality of its own, and actually distinguishable as 
it exists; existing indeed, out of hypothesis, only so far as it 
is distinguishable. 

What the analysis of that form of consciousness known as 
perception has discovered is, then, not the origin, but as we 
said the original form, of the form ; the earliest simple percep- 
tion which continuing association of ideas has amplified and 
differentiated into our present complex perception of the sensi- 
ble universe. First, it has reduced the apparent properties of 
bodies, primary or secondary, in space and in time, to func- 
tions of the several senses; correcting the illusory projection 
which vitiates all intelligence, it. identifies the spacious and 
enduring universe as coéxistent and successive affections of the 
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bodily organism. Second, it rearranges these various affec- 
tions around some primitive, central one which determines the 
character of all the others. According to Condillac, who 
although no idealist owed much to Berkeley, this determining 
sensation is touch. According to Prof. Bain, who has confis- 
cated the whole wealth of physiology to the development of 
Berkeley’s theory of vision, it is the sensation of muscular 
action, which when continuous gives the notion of time; unim- 
peded the notion of empty space; impeded the notion of 
resistance, space occupied; or body; continued with regular 
interruptions, as in locomotion, the notion, or improved notion, 
of distance; in all these ways a complex notion of objective 
existence which is handed over to the senses of hearing, vision 
and others, whose combined action produces the vast and 
varied apparition which we call the material universe. In this 
long process of construction to which we owe the entire fabric 
of consciousness as it stands, what is the exact function of 
the association of ideas? Unknown, says Mr. Mill, or mis- 
understood, or wickedly ignored by the rationalists with their 
clumsy Deus est machind of the intuition, it is none the less 
the creative and providential power whose activities explain 
all the mysteries of psychology. We do not complain of this 
apostrophe and apotheosis. Believing in memory and its laws 
as much as anybody we are anxious not to ignore or misunder- 
stand or degrade it; but having been put on our guard by the 
whole empirical philosophy against the mischievous “ realiza- 
tion of abstractions ’’ we ask that the doings of this omnipotent 
agent be exactly determined and clearly defined. Lifting our 
eyes from the paper as we write, an assemblage of vivid sensa- 
tions of color rises in consciousness, which are transformed by 
association of ideas into a perception of vast spaces and mag- 
nificent perspectives. In the realistic language of common 
life, the sun setting behind the Jura flushes the sky overhead 
with varied splendors reflected below in purple from the slopes 
of the Savoy Alps and in crimson from the level of Lake 
Geneva. The apparent space relations do not belong to the 
sensations of color but are put into them by the association of 
ideas. How comes association to be able to do that? Has it 
created the perception which it bestows? No; it has borrowed 
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it from the sensations of muscular action. These again, we 
will suppose, have received the perception from an earlier 
association, and so on till we come to some positively first sen- 
sation which owes nothing to association. But go where we 
will we find that association creates nothing, produces nothing, 
originates nothing; it is not the author, not even the architect, 
but so to say the hodman and bricklayer, of the edifice it 
erects; a kind of common carrier which hands over to one set 
of sensations what it got from another. Whatever there may 
be in any perception which is received from previous associa- 
tion of ideas, there is no idea which is not the image of some 
previous perception and no association of ideas not determined 
by some previous association of perceptions. 

2. To this vicious circle we are shut up by the constitution 
of consciousness itself. To break the circle we must escape 
from and go back of consciousness, not only as it stands to-day 
with its organized rhythm, its systole and diastole of percep- 
tion—memory, memory—perception, but as it stands in the 
earliest beginnings revealed to us whether by psychology or 
physiology. What is required by the theory is the interior 
origin of our perceptions of exterior realities; to find the 
origin in sensations which are already perceptions or are sure 
to become such without any help from association of ideas, is 
to restore the vicious circle. Sensations, that is, particular affec- 
tions of specific sense-organs already differentiated and local- 
ized, no matter how obscurely, will not answer the purpose. 
The indispensable postulate is a set of feelings which have not 
yet become sensations, out of and earlier than the bodily 
organism but ready for embodiment. These and these alone 
are “subjective feelings” in the only admissible meaning of 
the phrase. What we have to remark here is, that this postu- 
late, indispensable to the idealistic theory, is impossible upon 
any, and good for nothing in all. 

In the first place, where and when are these bodiless feelings 
to be looked for? What is their era and their habitat? their 
relations to other modes of being in space and in time, upon 
any construction, real or ideal, of space, time, and being? It 
will not do to leave them afloat in the inane like the ghosts of 
the dead or the souls of the unborn; a pou sto or locus standi 
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must be found for them somehow, room among coéxisting 
phenomena, a date among consecutive phenomena; for they 
belong potentially to the bodily organism that is to be. Now 
thanks to the empirical philosophy, which has recently given 
a startling range to the search after the origin of things, we 
have the whole parentage and history of the body from the 
first bioplasm to Man and from the first man to the Mother; 
a pedigree which must be broken somewhere to let in these 
subjective elements of future organization. But the empirical 
philosophy with its inexorable doctrine of the persistence of 
force maintains the continuity of the pedigree. It admits 
readily enough the appearance of feelings at some undeter- 
mined epoch in the process, but admits them only as new 
transformations of force determined by higher organization of 
matter; that is, as sensations which are already impressions of 
an external reality and sure to become perceptions when their 
character is found out. Feelings of any kind other than this, 
in particular the subjective feelings required by the theory, are 
peremptorily excluded from the series where only they can be 
of any avail. 

In the second place, what are these feelings in themselves? 
Supposing their relations to have been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, a place found for them in the successive stages of 
organic evolution, in what character do they enter the series? 
We know what they are not, namely, not yet physical sensa- 
tions; but we do not yet know what they are. What isa 
feeling which is not a feeling of muscular action; or touch; 
or heat; or light; or color; or savor; or odor; or sound; or 
motion; or hunger; or thirst; or pleasure; or pain; or any 
other of which we are or can be conscious? We must refuse 
it seriatim every quality which distinguishes the sensations 
within experience from one another; we must find for it some 
distinctive quality of its own as an actually existing feeling. 
The conclusion is plain enough. A purely subjective feeling 
is a pure abstraction; required by the theory as an element of 
construction ; forbidden to the theory by the characteristic 
vices of such abstractions; and useless to the theory were it 
not forbidden. An empty generalization from the sensations 
we are conscious of, its existence apart from them cannot be 
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known, or conceived, or affirmed without contradiction; and 
cannot contain the needful elements or find the needful condi- 
tions of any particular concrete feeling. The universe with all 
its transformations of force does not provide an energy equal 
to the conversion of this subjective feeling x into a sensation 
of light or heat or any other known to us. 

There is thus no possible escape from the fatal circle which 
closes round us. We must accept as absolutely the earliest 
and simplest materials of organization a set of complex sensa- 
tions whose differentiation and distribution have been deter- 
mined by the anterior organization of the body; needing no 
association of ideas but the bare disclosure of themselves as 
they already are, in the relations they already hold, to become 
the perception of external realities. 

8. Finally, if every thing which has been contested here be 
made over to the idealist, Association remains unequal to the 
task which is laid upon it; it cannot bring up out of past 
experience, near or remote, any idea or set of ideas powerful 
enough to pervert a new sensation into the perception we have 
at any waking moment of the world about us. A perception, 
of whatever feeble sort, is and must forever be something 
other and more than a memory or idea suggested by a sensa- 
tion ; or a sensation perverted by a memory or idea. 

Let us suppose, to the contrary of all that has been said 
hitherto, that those primitive sensations which must be accepted 
as the materials of future organization are the subjective feel- 
ings required by the theory, each distinguishable only as 
differing from other feelings and from varieties of itself; that 
they fall into classes according as they resemble one another, 
and into groups according as they recur together or recur one 
after another; lastly that these relations persist until the ideas 
of the classed and grouped feelings tend to present themselves 
in consciousness together, and so ultimately suggest a perma- 
nent possibility of sensation apart from all actual sensations: 
then, what notion of externality or objectivity, if any at all, 
can in any case attach itself to this permanent possibility ? 
Evidently, as it seems to us, only this, that these tendencies of 
ideas are tendencies over which we have no control, that the 
resemblances of feelings belonging to the same class and the 
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co-herencies of simultaneous or successive feelings belonging 
to the same group, have been determined before they enter 
consciousness and are probably maintained after they leave it; 
in short that there is some influence or agency at work upon 
us from without other than our own at work within. A par- 
ticular sensation of figure, say of a surface two inches square, 
rises in consciousness and instantly the ideas of particular 
sensations of bardness, heaviness, resonance, and others which 
have repeatedly been grouped with it heretofore, present them- 
selves. Concede the action of the laws of association in all 
departments of consciousness for any length of time whatever, 
and the consequent development of a perfect interiur intelli- 
gence, still what possible character of objectivity can invest the 
so-called paper weight other than this, that the origin of the 
sensations and the persistence of the relations between them 
are not due to me, are therefore probably due to something 
that is not me? So of the possibility suggested by any ether 
group; so of that permanent possibility in general which we 
have learned to call Matter. How the composition and recom- 
position of subjective feelings, carried on in any way, kept up 
for any length of time, could induce or compel a reference to 
the outside other than this doubtful inference and obscure con- 
jecture, we are totally at a loss to conceive. Accordingly on 
turning to Mr. Mill we find that this is exactly the conception 
of the material universe whose origin he undertakes to find, 
and exactly the conception which he turns out as a product of 
association. That is he has discharged from the phenomena in 
question all the specific differences which call for explanation, 
has minimized the concrete perception into an abstract concep- 
tion and ground out the conception, along with a good deal of 
similar meal, from the hopper of association. If my perception 
of the world outside is itself an idea then no doubt association 
with other ideas may very well have suggested the reference to 
the hypothetical outside. 

“The conception to be accounted for, says Mr. Mill, is this; 
that there is concerned in our perceptions something which ex- 
ists when we are not thinking of it; which existed before we had 
ever thought of it, and would exist were we annihilated; and 
farther that there exist things which we have never perceived 
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at all and which have never been perceived by man. This cdea 
of something which is distinguished from our fleeting impres- 
sions by what in Kantian language, is called Perdurability ; 
something which is fixed and the same while our impressions 
vary; something which exists whether we are aware of it or 
not . . . constitutes altogether our idea of external substance. 

Whoever can assign an origin to this complex conception has 
accounted for what we mean by the belief in matter. Now all 
this, according to the Psychological Theory, is but the form 
impressed upon the conception or notion, obtained by experi- 
ence, of Contingent Sensations; by which are meant, sensations 
that are not in our present consciousness, and individually 
never were in our consciousness at all, but which in virtue of 
the laws to which we have learned by experience that our sen- 
sations are subject, we know that we should have felt under 
given supposable circumstances, and under the same circum- 
stances might still feel.”* 

We have put the italics into this passage for the sake of 
emphasizing the obvious fact that this is not a description of 
our perception of the external world, but of our conception of 
it, and our conception refined into a pure abstraction; not so 
much as the idea or notion of the world which the practical 
man has when he sits down to think about it, but that quintes- 
sential extract of the idea distilled by the metaphysician in 
the depths of his cave. As he has concocted the artifice him- 
self, naturally enough he finds no difficulty in explaining it. 
The objection is that it is not at all the thing which we want 
explained. We were promised the subjective origin of our 
perceptions; we are asked to accept the subjective origin of an 
idea which is not even our own but invented for us by the 
person who undertakes to explain. The passage is of import 
far beyond the purposes of our small polemic for it discloses 
with a natveté quite peculiar to the metaphysician that tgnoratio 
elenchi which is the pervading vice because, as we have often 
said, it is the inevitable misfortyne of all philosophy. Mr. 
Mill finds himself incessantly surprised by revelations of an 
outer world which with all their seeming candor and positive- 
ness are full of the most suspicious announcements. To clear 





* Exam. of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Phil., p. 227. 
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up the equivocal character of the revelation he determines 
upon the discovery of its origin ; if not in the realities without 
whence it seems to shine, then as the illusory splendor emitted 
by consciousness within. Preferring the “ psychological meth- 
od” of inquiry to the “introspective” and other methods in 
use among philosophers he begins by completely shutting out 
of his mind (and consequently out of his explanation) the 
entire apocalypse as it stands. To explain the world he retires 
into the cave. It is not the fault of Mr. Mill’s method that he 
does this, or of Mr. Mill, but the common infirmity of philos- 
ophers. For this seeming outer world is of that overbearing 
kind that the impressions it makes drive out the other occu- 
pants of consciousness before them like chaff before the wind, 
and so capricious that the impressions will not stop long 
enough to be laid hold of and reasoned about, but rush in and 
out again like the gusts after the chaff. The overpowering 
and evasive perception excludes the possibility of collected 
thinking, and all the hapless thinker can do is to take as its 
equivalent or representative the “faint copy” which it leaves 
behind. So Mr. Mill, like any thinker, not because he would 
but because he must, substitutes for the present perceptions he 
might have, a comprehensive memory, or complex idea, or large 
abstract generalization, of all the perceptions he ever had, and 
proceeds upon the assumption that the “origin of the idea” is 
identical with the origin of the perceptions. It is, we repeat, 
the assumption of all philosophizing. In its most humble or 
its most magnificent forms, with Plato and Hegel as with Mr. 
Mill, Philosophy is only methodical memory, the exclusion of 
the universe and our perceptions of it, the laborious redistribu- 
tion of empty eidola within the Cave. It may be the unim- 
aginable Processus of the Absolute Idea throughout eternity, 
or the humble Association of Ideas in a single consciousness ; 
it is in any case ideal and therefore illusory. Until Philosophy 
can learn the art of thinking out of doors, can put the percep- 
tion into the idea and both into the expression (until it can 
get the reality into the expression), it will be what it has 
always been, the leaving out of the count the thing to be 
accounted for. 

I darken my windows and close my eyes; as well as one 
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can I shut to every sense and suspend all sensation. By finer 
artifices I calm the interior turbulence which survives the 
excluded uproar of the world outside until its last reverbera- 
tions die away, and pause, attentive, while consciousness fills 
with the dim scenery and voiceless hosts of memory. Even 
so the spaces are too vast and populous, the bustle and glare 
too disquieting for the delicate functions of pure reason. So I 
turn down the lights yet lower and pause again until the 
jarring world of memory has retired after the ruder world of 
sensation, leaving behind it the bare relations of its innumer- 
able phenomena, the pure abstracts of its most general forms. 
This, at last, is the hush and the twilight of the cave. These 
are the purged and rarified Eidola which have risen into the 
transcendental creations, or collapsed in the transcendental ca- 
tastrophes of all philosophy. I can build what world I will by 
letting in the intellectual raptures of the Greek or the brooding 
reverie of the German; and work what havoc I will with the 
“esprit” of the Gaul or the “common sense” of the Briton. If 
Iam an inventive person I can build a world and wreck a world 
of my own. ButI throw open the windows again to that cther 
world outside which surrounds, or which seems to surround, the 
life of every man, and as the pageantry within breaks up and 
disperses before the in-rush of sensation, I cannot resist the con- 
viction that all the realities to be explained have been forgotten 
in the explanation. The faint chiaroscuro of remembered sensa- 
tion, whether dimmed by the haze or accented by the intensities 
of abstract thought, is one thing: the immense perspectives 
which converge upon the open senses are another, and Philos- 
ophy cannot account for them simply because it cannot contain 
them. 

Our conclusion is, not at all that the apparent intuitions of 
perception are trustworthy but, that their origin has not been 
found. We make them all over to the idealist as thoroughly 
discredited by his criticism; only, we ask him to take the 
intuitions of memory along with them. The distinction set 
up between the two and the discrimination in favor of the 
latter will not stand. Criticism must take its course unim- 
peded to the end. Having turned substance and cause, space 
and time out of phenomena, and phenomena out of perception, 
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we have no choice left but to turn experience out of memory. 
Realism has merged in Phenomenalism, Phenomenalism in 
Idealism. The last step cannot be avoided if the others can- 
not. Idealism must merge in Nihilism and Philosophy must 
expire. Finis coronat opus. 

IL So, beyond disclosing at some new point and in another 
light the strength and the direction of the hidden forces which 
urge it forward, it is a matter of no great moment where 
philosophy pauses in its movement toward Nihilism. It may 
be with Mr. Spencer at Transfigured Realism; with Mr. Lewes 
at Reasoned Realism ; with Mr, Mill at Idealism; or anywhere 
with anybody. In any case the halt is a needless dismay at 
the inevitable catastrophe (as if the world would not go on 
were philosophy to take the final plunge—a dreadful realiza- 
tion of a harmless abstraction) and an attempt of the appalled 
philosopher to withstand the speculative urgency of the 
intellect at any cost of intellectual consistency. What we 
have now to observe is that to escape in this way is to be taken 
captive by the practical urgencies of life, whose inevitable 
ending is Realism; in other words that the realities exempted 
from criticism, on whatever pretext, bring in all the others 
along with them. 

‘For myself,” says Mr. Mill, enumerating at the end of 
much controversy the data of his philosophy, “1 admit other 
sources of knowledge than sensation and the memory of sensa- 
tion, though not than consciousness and the memory of con- 
sciousness. I have distinctly declared that the elementary 
relations of our sensations to one another, viz: their resem- 
blances, and their successions and coéxistences, are subjects of 
direct apprehension.”* A continuous consciousness, in Mr. 
Mill’s meaning of the word, is therefore exempted from criti- 
cism on the grounds that we have a memory of the related 
sensations which constituted past consciousness and a direct 
apprehension of the related sensations which constitute present 
consciousness, Are these two one and the same ground? 
We know what Mr. Mill means by admitting memory as a 
source of knowledge; he means that memory being presup- 
posed in all explanations of mental phenomena does not admit 
of being explained itself. It is an ultimate fact and as such 





* Ex. Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Phil., p. 209, note. 
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entitled to rank as a trustworthy intuition. But direct appre- 
hension in the obvious and only intelligible meaning of the 
words is no intuition of that kind; it is one of the rational 
kind which we have seen Mr. Mill resorting to when pressed 
by the skeptic. However, the phenomena of present conscious- 
ness which he distinctly declares to be the subjects of direct 
apprehension he in almost the same breath declares to be the 
subjects of an intuition of his kind, like that of memory. The 
editor of the Dublin Review, a metapbysician of considerable 
humor, once called Mr. Mill’s attention to the paradox of say- 
ing that there is just one good intuition and no more. It is 
conceivable that there should be a good many or none at all, 
but nothing could be odder than that we should happen to 
have exactly one. But why, says Mr. Mill, is it more improb- 
able that there should be one besides present consciousness, mak- 
ing two in all, than three or four or any other number? It is 
a mere question of evidence. So itis. Twenty intuitions are 
no doubt as queer as two. What cannot be permitted is that 
one of the two should have two contradictory characters to 
suit Mr. Mill’s successive emergencies. We are concerned here 
with the original elements of an entire system of philosophy ; 
it will not do to have any ambiguity in the intuitions which 
ascertain them. The intuition of present consciousness cannot 
be direct apprehension (the immediate certitude that things are 
sv) unless the intuition of past consciousness is. If the latter 
holds its title and rank by virtue of being an inexplicable, 
ultimate fact so must the former. We do not dwell upon this 
for the sake of excluding Mr. Mill from any source of knowl- 
edge (for the more he admits to begin with the less we shall 
have to ask him to admit afterward) but to show the distress 
he is in to get any source of knowledge at all.* 





* The fact is that Mr. Mill in his search for the origin of ideas left the founda- 
tions of his entire thinking unsettled by complete uncertainty as to what knowl- 
edge, the act of knowing, is. Sometimes it figures as the bare consciousness of 
sensations identical with the sensations themselves; sometimes as the direct 
apprehension of simultaneous sensations or the indirect apprehension of succes- 
sive sensations by one another; sometimes as the unavoidable acknowledgment 
of real existence which we are not conscious of or do not apprehend at all: all 
these cognitions, or knowings, being divided into parts of knowledge which are 
not intuitive (and therefore not knowledge at all,) and parts which are good intui- 
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The source is consciousness and the memory of conscious- 
ness as distinguished from sensation and the memory of sensa- 
tion. This distinction is without a difference. A sensation is 
an affection of some sense-organ (arises in a particular group of 
permanent possibilities of sensation) and as such necessarily 
carries with it into our apprehension and memory all those 
relations to other sensations which have been assigned to it in 
advance by the organization of the body. A sensation of color 
has its quality already determined as similar to others of the 
same class, and its position already determined in groups of 
coéxistent and consecutive sensations of other classes. The 
memory of sensations is thus the memory of past conscious- 
ness; the direct apprehension of them the apprehension of 
present consciousness. To avoid tautology Mr. Mill should 
have said that he admits other sources of knowledge than the 
apprehension and memory of subjective feelings. Unfortunately, 
these having no relations of resemblance, coéxistence and suc- 
cession which can be apprehended or remembered, are not 
sources of knowledge; so that what Mr. Mill “admits” is in 
fact what he could not get along without. That is what we 
admit too—what we cannot do without. The most exacting 
rationalist does not ask for more than consciousness and the 
memory of consciousness. Realities of which he has had no 
“experience,” as he understands the word, are no concern of 
his. It is a curious indication of the fog which has invaded 
all speculation that the dynastic titles of the two contending 
powers define nothing at all of the questions in dispute between 
them. The empiric is rational in his meaning of reason, the 
rationalist empirical in his meaning of experience. The ques- 
tion is always a question of the meaning of words. In admit- 
ting consciousness and the memory of consciousness what is 
the extent of the admission ? 

1. One of the two portions into which consciousness is divis- 
ible, by far the larger and more striking of the two, is made 





tions, the intuition being good sometimes as immediate certitude, sometimes as 
an ultimate fact of consciousness. It is this inevitable confusion, as disturb- 
ing in Locke as in Mr. Mill, which forbids the search for the origin of idsas 
as the first business of philosophy. How are we going to know anything if we 
mean a dozen different things by knowledge. 
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up of that stream of strong, or vivid, sensations flowing forward 
from the dawn of consciousness until now, which seem to be 
our impressions of the world about us. What we know by 
intuition of these sensations is that each of them appears and 
disappears in three elementary relations. The resemblance to 
others of the same class may be greater or smaller; the union 
with others of the same group more or less intimate; the pre- 
ceding or following others of the same series more or less 
regular: but in any case, whatever the quanitative varia- 
tions, the relation, as to quality, is exclusively and entirely of 
resemblance, coéxistence or succession, with other sensations. 
There are more which might be enumerated, but none known 
intuitively, or otherwise than as an artificial product of these 
three. Such are the relations which the sensation discloses as 
the impression of certain external phenomena which are the 
properties of some substance or the effects of some cause in 
space and time. Testimony of this sort must be excluded 
because the witness is not competent to give it. It can declare 
its own existence; its associates may each declare theirs; all 
together, the relations they hold to one another: but no one of 
them nor all together can do more. 

Now for the most part this admissible testimony is not given 
directly by the strong sensations themselves but through those 
composing the other portion of consciousness, that stream of 
weak, or faint, sensations which seem to be memories of past 
experiences, Mr. Mill is inconsistent in saying that the ele- 
mentary relations are subjects of direct apprehension. A 
limited number of sensations may be, but on his own showing 
the apprehension of the relations between them requires time. 
We are absolutely dependent upon the intermediation of 
memory for all that we know of the organization of conscious- 
ness, and this is the reason why we accept its intuitions as 
trustworthy after excluding the intuitions of perception as 
false. And now the question is, what are the relations of any 
given faint sensation, accepted in this way as a memory, to 
other sensations. 

To begin with, they are evidently the three elementary rela- 
tions which the faint sensation has already helped to disclose 
among the strong sensations. Thus, it resembles the strong 
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sensation of which it is the memory, and more or less closely 
all the other members of the same class. It falls also into the 
same group and the same series. It could not be a memory if 
the relations it holds did not re-produce, re-present, the rela- 
tions held by that which is remembered. They are certainly 
indispensable to it, as a sensation in general, and as an act of 
memory in particular. But no less certainly they are not ade- 
quate to account for it. For, if the relations of resemblance, 
coéxistence and succession determine this sensation to be a 
memory they must equally determine any other which holds 
them to be a memory as well. Every individual impression, 
or perception which we seem to have must be a vivid memory 
if the having these three elementary relations is what consti- 
tutes a memory. Yet we refuse to permit it to testify to the 
existence of any concrete thing, sensation, phenomenon or 
noumenon, beyond itself—that is not itself. If we permit the 
faint sensation to deliver this testimony it must be in virtue of 
something other than either or all of the three elementary rela- 
tions held by all sensations alike. What then is this desider- 
atum, this additional something between the present sensation 
which is a memory and the past one which was the thing now 
remembered ? 

“The trath is, says Mr. Mill, that we are here face to face 
with the final inexplicability, at which, as Sir Wm. Hamilton 
observes, we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate facts. . 

The real stumbling-block is perhaps not in any theory of 
the fact but in the fact itself. The true incomprehensibility 
perhaps is, that something which has ceased can still be in a 
manner present: that a series of feelings, the infinitely greater 
part of which is past, can be gathered up into a single present 
consciousness, accompanied by a belief of reality. I think by 
far the wisest thing we can do, is to accept the inexplicable 
fact without any theory of how it takes place.”* This is, no 





* Exam. Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Phil., p. 248. The reader will remark that what 
Mr. Mill here laments as a stumbling-block which we would surely get out of the 
way if we could, is exactly that ultimate incomprehensibility which is the mark 
of an intuition. We do not want to be hypercritical but it is strange that Mr. Mill 
should not have felt the awkwardness of building all knowledge and philosophy 
on a “stumbling-block,” it being the sole business of philosophy to remove 
stumbling-blocks. To found philosophy on an inexplicable intuition is to provoke 
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doubt, by far the wisest thing to do provided only that we can 
do it. But to admit the inexplicable facts, the memory and 
the thing remembered, is to admit those specific differences 
which distinguish them as inexplicable from all the other facts 
of consciousness which we explain. So to admit them is to 
admit a new, peculiar conuection between them; and to admit 
this new tie is to establish a theory. Let us see what must 
necessarily be said of this intermediate something necessarily 
postulated, between the sensation which is a memory and the 
sensation remembered. (1.) As we have seen, it is not a mere 
resemblance, coéxistence, or succession. None of the element- 
ary relations disclosed by memory can be the constitutive ele- 
ment of the memory itself: consequently none 6f the apparent 
relations which are the products of these. If a relation at all 
it must be unlike any known to us, and if affirmed can oniy 
be affirmed as relation in general, or abstract relation; which 
is not worth affirming. It is therefore more than a relation, 
that is, it is a real thing. (2.) This real cannot be a sensation. 
If it is, it is either a sensation of the strong kind—itself a thing 
to be remembered: or of the weak kind—itself a thing which 
remembers. In either case to interpolate a sensation is to 
introduce new facts of the inexplicable kind under considera- 
tion. We may fill up the gap between the thing remembered 
and the memory by sensations multiplied ad infinitum, we shall 
never get any nearer to the real intermediate a required; we 
shall only get a new necessity of postulating it. (8.) But con- 
sciousness is made up sensations and their relations. There- 
fore the x required, being neither of these, is a real something 
distinct from consciousness and exterior to it. (4.) This extra- 
conscious reality required by the “inexplicable” facts is 
required for no other purpose than to explain them. If the 
facts were explicable without it it would not be required. It 
is as much pre-supposed in all explanations of memory as 





all future philosophers to find an explanation, i. e., to undermine philosophy since 
to explain an intuition is to discredit it. So when Mr. Spencer explains memory 
as a faint sensation (a faint affection of a sense organ), or Mr. Lewes as the retro- 
spective “aspect” of a feeling, Mr. Mill’s ground gives way under him. Nay, 
Mr. Mill himself, as we shall see immediately, brings in an Ego for no other than 
the suicidel purpose of accounting for the inexplicable facts of memory, having 
just ruined (by accounting for them) the intuitions of perception. 
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memory in all explanations of the facts of consciousness. It 
exists therefore not only as a real thing but as an extra-con- 
scious factor in certain products of consciousness; as a living 
power or active agent, with specific functions as that which in 
some way enables the past sensation to be remembered and the 
present sensation to remember. (5.) Here we come toa fact 
of so startling a character that after a preliminary sentence or 
two we shall leave to Mr. Mill the responsibility of “admit- 
ting” it. We have ascertained, by a good intuition, the exist- 
ence of an active power between a given sensation and its 
memory. What is required by one such pair is equally re- 
quired by all the innumerable pairs found in consciousness, 
Is there an xz for each pair—that is, are there innumerable 
agents ? Then what is it that fuses them all into one and 
gathers all of their activities together into a whole as my 
memory and not some one’s else, of my past experience? The 
fact of fusion and gathering together is indubitable whether 
the I is an illusion or a reality. Each memory of a past sensa- 
tion is out of communication with all other memories, and 
consciousness, in spite of its elementary relations of resem- 
blance, coéxistence and succession, crumbles into a dust heap 
of incoherent elements, or else the agent 2 which enables or 
authorizes one memory to affirm the past existence of a sensa- 
tion is the very agent which enables all other memories to do 
the like. No integration is possible, or this is the thing which 
integrates sensations and memories into consciousness. Ex- 
actly here is the real stumbling-block, the ultimate incompre- 
hensibility signalized by Mr. Mill; not that a single present 
faint sensation can be the memory of a single past strong one, 
but that “a series of feelings, the infinitely greater part of 
which is past and out of existence, can still be in a manner 
present, gathered up into a single present consciousness, accom- 
panied by a belief of reality.” Mr. Mill’s conclusion is that 
“we are forced to apprehend every part of the series as linked 
with the other parts by something in common, which is not the 
feelings themselves, any more than the succession of the feel- 
ings is the feelings themselves; and as that whicl is the same 
in the first as in the second, in the second as in the third, and 
so on, must be the same in the first and the fiftieth, this com- 
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mon element is a permanent element,”* that is it participates, 
or is implicated, in all phenomena of consciousness alike. (6.) 
In the midst of the fluctuations of sensations and of the possi- 
bilities of sensation—of the universe—what is the limit of this 
permanence in the common element of consciousness? Mr. 
Mill believes in a possible immortality, not as an article of reli- 
gious faith, but as a legitimate concession of philosophical criti- 
cism. Mortality for him is nothing more formidable than the 
cessation of that group of possibilities called the body, whose 
analogues are the cessations hourly taking place in other, 
remoter groups or bodies. Such are the consumption of the 
coal in the grate, the falling of the leaves in Autumn, the melt- 
ing of the snows in Spring, the submersion of a continent, the 
extinction of a star; such too is the dissolution of the body, a 
more considerable event for the owner of it but after all of the 
same kind. Consciousness has survived multitudes like the 
first; why not the last as well? Mr. Mill is rather inclined to 
think, on the whole, that his theory having reduced matter to an 
abstraction has taken the sting out of death. But now what is 
it that will connect the series of sensations after death with the 
series before death, into a continuous consciousness? It is not 
the sensations themselves; or the relations between them; or 
the bare memories of them; or the conditions of sensation; or 
the groups of pertnanent possibilities of sensation. All these, 
however similar to, are individually distinct from, their equiva- 
lents in the series ante-morltem ; however permanent they all in 
time come to an end. It can only be one thing, viz., the agent 
x, which is the common and permanent element of conscious- 
ness in this life. hat is the real thing which is immortal and 
that alone. 

To recapitulate: we have got, by no invention of our own 
but by simple exegesis of Mr. Mill; not as a conjecture, or 
inference, or suggestion, or theory, or “ good working-hypothe- 
sis,” or any kind of “ideal construction,” but as the “subject” 
of an accredited intuition; a concrete reality which is not sen- 
sation, out of consciousness yet giving integrity and perma- 
nence to consciousness, implicated in every one of its phenomena 





* Ex. etc., p. 261. 
VOL. XXXVI. 50 
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yet immutable among their mutations, The plain truth is that 
this immortal caconcussum quid discovered by Mr. Mill is noth- 
ing other than Mr. Mill himself; the “ personality,” or ‘sub- 
ject,” or “ego,” or “self,” discovered in good time by every 
body, and long before metaphysics ever formed an abstract of 
it or gave a name to it; the enduring inscrutable soul whose 
manifestations are the transitory phenomena of consciousness. 

2. We know nothing in philosophical literature more curious 
than Mr. Mill’s bewilderment among these intrinsic difficulties, 
as he calls them, of the psychological theory. But when he 
escapes into the region of the strong sensations which seem to 
be perceptions of the external world, his lucidity and confidence 
return. Mind, he explains, as revealed somehow through 
memory is a hopeless puzzle, but matter as affirmed by percep- 
tion has no difficulties at all; the inexplicable facts which con- 
founded us before being now replaced by facts which are per- 
fectly explicable. What then are the facts of the new order 
which Mr, Mill believes himself to have explained? The strong 
sensations themselyes? No, but only the perceptions which 
they seem to be, and the seeming objects of the perceptions. 
The material universe taken for granted in practical life, 
explored by science, puzzled over by philosophy, he has iden- 
tified as the illusory projection in space and time of our percep- 
tions, which in turn he identifies as perversions of our strong 
sensations: but the strong sensations which have lent them- 
selves to the travesty are no more explained than the faint sen- 
sations, or memory, by which it has been effected. The mise 
en scene and the masquerade are accounted for, but not the 
actors behind the masks. On the ground that they are directly 
known, or are presupposed in any explanation of what we do 
know, that we have had experience of them or can’t account 
for experience without them, all these innumerable sensations 
in continuous succession, each with its innumerable relations 
to the others, are passed into consciousness and into philosophy 
unchallenged, without a question as to where they came from 
or how they happen to be what they are. Here, as before, 
Mr. Mill invoking the highest human wisdom available admits 
the inexplicable facts without any theory as to how they take 
place: and here, as before, so to admit them is to admit other 
facts along with them which establish a theory. 
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Excluding the artificial and illusory forms which they wear 
as impressions or perceptions of external realities, the sensations 
of the new order are distinguishable as follows: (1) Negatively, 
no one of them affirms more than the fact of its own existence. 
A sensation which is a memory “involves the suggestion and 
belief that another of which it is a copy or representation 
actually existed in the past’’ (p. 247). Buta sensation of the 
kind we are now considering makes no such suggestion, involves 
no such belief: it does not present itself as the copy, or repre- 
sentation, or affirmatien of anything else. This being so we 
cannot account for it as a product, or effect, or derivative of 
any other sensation, or of the ego which we admitted to account 
fora memory. Consciousness, whether a bare series of associated 
sensations, or the integrated phenomena of a spiritual substance, 
is not the author or source of it. It is, therefore, self-produced, 
which is great nonsense, or just 7s without being produced at 
all. (2.) Positively, this isolated, non-suggesting sensation is 
distinguished as a strong or vivid sensation. It presents itself 
in consciousness with an overpowering vigor and violence, 
putting down and thrusting out for the moment the memories 
and ideas of things, which with all their suggestiveness have 
the infirmity of being “faint.” Of this superior force we must 
say what was said of the sensation itself, that consciousness is 
not the source of it. (8.) Nevertheless this overbearing alien 
and intruder makes itself at home on arrival in the most sur- 
prising manner. Not originating anywhere or anyhow, born 
out of nothing to vanish into nothing, it discloses during its 
momentary being every one of the highly differentiated char- 
acters required to fit it as an element of consciousness. It 
identifies itself as a sensation in general, say of the genus color, 
of the species white, of the individual paper-weight ; and in 
doing so enters into innumerable relations of difference, resem- 
blance, coéxistence, and succession with all other contents of 
consciousness. As of its existence and its strength, so of these 
traits and aptitudes; they do not originate in the consciousness 
which they qualify it to enter; they simply are. Such are the 
sensations which make up, at any moment and throughout its 
history, by far the larger portion of consciousness. They are 
the inexplicable facts which Mr. Mill accepts without any theory 
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as to how they take place. The question is whether anything 
else must be accepted along with them. 

No, Mr. Mill says, beside the facts themselves we need accept 
nothing whatever save the bare possibility attested by them of 
other similar facts. Beneath our memories we did postulate a 
real concrete existence of some kind, which turned out in the 
end to be nothing other than Mind. But beyond our strong 
sensations we postulate nothing more concrete or real than the 
Possibility of Sensations. A smaller or safer concession than 
this could not well be made; perhaps no more innocent abstrac- 
tion ever entered philosophy. As before, however, let us see 
what must necessarily be said of the new postulate. (1.) A 
sensation I have bad or have is one thing ; the possibility which 
it attests of a sensation I might have had or am likely to have 
is another: and this possibility, again, of a contingent sensation 
is not identical with the sensation in which the possibility is 
realized. Perhaps a given sensation never appears in my expe- 
rience at all, but there is always the possibility that it may 
appear. So of any other given sensation; so of all my sensa- 
tions together, or my consciousness asa whole. Their existence 
or non-existence has nothing to do with the possibility of their 
existence ; the former is not identical with, or inclusive of, the 
latter. The possibility of sensation is distinct from, exterior to, 
and independent of, the actual sensations which make up con- 
sciousness. (2.) The actual sensations themselves are short- 
lived and transitory: they enter consciousness abruptly, occupy 
it for a moment, and quit it as they came. But the possibility 
existed before their coming and will endure after they are gone. 
Through all the changes of consciousness, beyond and indepen- 
dent of them, there is the Permanent Possibility of Sensation. 
(3.) This possibility, in fact, is an incalculable multitude of 
possibilities. The actual sensations are quite beyond number, 
and each represents innumerable possibilities. (4.) This throng 
is not a rabble but an organized array. The individual possi- 
bilities fall into classes and into groups of associated possibilities. 
(a) Thus beyond all my sensations of color is the permanent 
possibility which I call the sense of vision; beyond those of 
sound, odor, savor, ete., the possibilities called the senses of 
hearing, smell, taste, muscular action, and the rest. (b) This 
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symmetrical distribution into classes of .similar sensations is 
crossed by another of differing sensations into groups which 
reveal other possibilities. Thus, beyond the association of all 
my sensations of color with particular sensations of muscular 
action lies the permanent possibility called the organ of vision ; 
beyond the association of all sensations whatever that compre- 
hensive group of possibilities called the bodily organism. (c) 
This distribution revealing what we call the body is crossed by 
yet others revealing other bodies. Beyond the union of particu- 
lar sensations of color, resonance, and resistance is that remoter 
group of possibilities named the paper-weight, behind which lie 
innumerable other groups still farther away, all of which together 
we call the material universe. (5.) These extra-conscious possi- 
bilities, thus differentiated and organized, are the conditions 
sine qué non of our sensations themselves. So far as appears 
hitherto we might accept them as a mere enumeration or trans- 
cript of the facts of experience, an abstract statement of the 
observed order of sensations widened so as to take in what 
might have been experienced in the past and what probably 
will be or haply may be experienced in the future. But we 
have now reached the point where, as before in explaining 
memory, it is necessary to ascribe to these inert abstractions 
certain specific functions, the exercise of which is indispensable 
to, and therefore presupposed in the explanation of, any sensa- 
tions whatever. For the previous conditions of one of my sen- 
sations is not in the other, accompanying or antecedent sensa- 
tions. It is an individual thing which never was in my con- 
sciousness before and never will be in it again; and so is every 
other member of the series. No one such individual can possi- 
bly have anything to do with the appearance of the others. 
If each member of the series depends upon previous conditions, 
inany meaning of dependence and condition, if there are invaria- 
ble antecedents without which it never presents itself, then such 
antecedent conditions are exterior to the series, and as outside 
the series there is nothing but the possibilities, they are in the 
possibilities. Kant somewhere made the observation that the 
phenomena of consciousness as they stand can only be accounted 
for by the existence of feelings and thoughts which we are not 
couscious of; “we must, he said, have unconscious ideas.” 
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This remark has been developed by Hamilton into a well-known 
theory of Unconscious Mental Modifications; and within ten 
years past by Hartmann into a doctrine of the universe under 
the title of the Philosophy of the Unconscious, which, mad as it 
looks, is the sanest product of German speculation. But Mr. 
Mill will not hear of unconscious mental modifications. A 
feeling which is not felt is for him a simple contradiction of 
terms. He admits such modifications in the only shape in which 
he can attach any distinct meaning to them, “ namely, as uncon- 
scious modifications of the nerves,” (p. 857), that is of the per- 
manent possibilities of sensation which we call the nervous 
system. If the interposition of the nervous system is admitted 
anywhere it must be admitted everywhere; there is no change 
in consciousness (no new sensation) not preceded by unconscious 
changes of the most extensive and complex kind in the peri- 
pheral organs, the afferent nerves, and the nervous centers. 
That is, extra-conscious modifications of the group of perma- 
nent possibilities which constitutes the bodily organism are the 
invariable antecedents of all consciousness, the previous condi- 
tions in the absence of which no sensation and no relation 
between sensations will present themselves. This is what we 
remarked before; the anterior organization of the body deter- 
mines the character of every constituent of consciousness, assigns 
to it every one of its relations of resemblance, coéxistence, and 
succession, and consequently controls the whole association of 
ideas by which consciousness is explained. (6.) As the condi- 
tions of every change in consciousness are previous changes in 
the bodily organism, so the conditions of bodily changes are 
previous changes in surrounding bodies. Far beyond the 
farthest reach of any sensation, the coéxisting groups of possi- 
bilities perpetually act and react upon one another, possibility 
encountering possibility, resisting, controlling, perhaps suppress- 
ing it. “There is surely no more difficulty,” says Mr. Mill, in 
conceiving the annihilation or alteration of the possibilities 
while absent, than of the sensations themselves when present.” 
(p. 256). The activities of the world about us which scientific 
realism describes as the communications of motion or the trans- 
formations of force are the reciprocal modifications of permanent 
possibilities. (7.) The body is descended from parent bodies in 
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a pedigree stretching back to the primordial forms which were 
the ancestors of all: besides the previous conditions of each 
change in it there are the previous conditions of its being and 
organization, a series of groups of possibilities connected by 
what biology calls the law of heredity and acted on by what 
the Darwinians call Natural Selection, or Survival of the Fittest. 
“ Asexual” possibilities are delivered of new ones, or possibility 
coupled with possibility begets a third, the consequence of the 
manoeuvre, if we may be permitted to say so, being the flourish- 
ing races of animated possibilities in being to-day. Moreover, 
each of all the inanimate bodies which make up the rest of 
Nature has its pedigree as well, a vaster succession which takes 
in the other. The sequence of events variously described in 
science and philosophy as the concourse of atoms in a vacuum 
or in an aether, the differentiations of the plenum, the modifica- 
tions of the substance, the harmonies of monads, the processus 
of the absolute, and in many another magnificent phrases, is in 
fact the series of changes in Permanent Possibilities of Sensa- 
tion. Mr. Mill, although extremely shy of these cosmological 
retrospects, finds that the whole variety of the facts of Nature 
as we know it is given in the mere existence of our sensations 
and in the order of their occurrence (p. 257). In the same sense 
Professor Bain accepts the theory of universal evolution, and 
Professor Fraser, in his Life of Berkeley, says tranquilly that 
there is room and to spare in the Berkeleian theory of matter 
for all the generalizations of science. (8.) It would appear 
then, that Mr. Mill is simply giving new names to old things, 
describing the realities of being in a dialect of his own accord- 
ing to the dearest privilege of every philosopher. The possi- 
bility of sensation is credited with every essential attribute and 
function ever ascribed to matter by anyone: it is distinct from 
consciousness, exterior to it, independent upon it, not conscious 
itself yet in remote perspectives of the past, the present, and the 
future, providing the conditions sine gud non of consciousness. 
Is it not then what everybody means by matter? No, says 
Mr. Mill, for “the condition of a phenomena needs not be any- 
thing positive or objective; it may be anything positive or 
negative, actualitity or possibility, without which the phenome- 
non would not have occurred, and which may therefore be 
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justly inferred from its occurrence” (p. 258). So the succession 
of possibilities flowing forth through all time and space is 
nothing more real in itself than time and space are real: but 
happening to be unarrested at what we call the surface of our 
planet it developes into the immediate antecedents of the only 
reals there are, the sensations which make up a consciousness, 
including presumably the ego which is their cominon and _ per- 
manent element. Without stopping to ask how possibilities 
can yield actualities, or negative factors a positive product, 
whether the last phases of the process can be real if the earlier 
ones are unreal, let us see if Mr. Mill himself ascribes to any of 
these unreal negatives, reality in his own positive meaning of 
the word. “Iam aware,” he says, “ by experience, of a group 
of permanent possibilities which I call my body, and which my 
experience shows to be an universal condition of every part of 
my thread of consciousness. I am also aware of a great num- 
ber of other groups, resembling the one which I cal] my body, 
but which have no connection, such as that has, with the 
remainder of my thread of consciousness, This disposes me to 
draw an inductive inference that those other groups are connected 
with other threads of consciousness, as mine is with my own” 
(p. 259). The inference is confirmed by subsequent experience. 
“T find that my subsequent consciousness presents those very 
sensations of speech heard, ete., which being the effects or con- 
sequences of actual feelings in my own case I should expect to 
follow upon those other hypothetical feelings if they really exist.” 
The result of this happy induction is, we need hardly say, the 
discovery of—Mrs. Mill, Mr. James Mill, the other relatives, 
the friends, enemies, and acquaintances of our Mr. Mill, and 
more remotely of men generally, or mankind. We are sorry 
to have to add that the critics have pronounced every one of 
these “inferences” a flagrant non-seguitur, and it does seem 
that the induction halts in a fashion hardly to be expected from 
the author of Logic. But it is not our purpose here to oppose 
the entrance of any reality Mr. Mill consents to admit. Hav- 
ing emptied the universe by the great Hamiltonian Law of 
Parsimony we are glad to see him repeople it, if by nothing 
better than an inductive inference. Only we have to observe 
that every consciousness ascertained by the induction is a cause 
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or source or previous condition or indispensable antecedent of 
the sensations in Mr. Mill from which the induction departs 
and by which it is confirmed.* This being so it is a perma- 
nent possibility of sensation for Mr. Mill, and the question is 
what are the specific differences and limits which distinguish it 
from possibilities of the unconscious kind. The popular dis- 
tinctions between conscious and unconscious, living and not 
living, are left far behind by the ultimate, widest generaliza- 
tions of philosophy. By Spinoza thought and extension (mind 
and matter) are identified as two essences of the same Uni- 
versal Substance; the material Monad of Leibnitz is a sensi- 
tive, intelligent being, receiving impressions and replying to 
them; with Hegel, Nature is a phase of the Absolute Idea, 
with Schopenhauer of the Absolute Will, and with Hartmann 
it is the Unconscious Idea; for Mr. Lewes’ sensation and motion 
are two sides of the same differentiation of the Plenum; and 
Dr. Tyndall is surprised to find the potency of Mind in Mat- 
ter. Nor have the distinctions lost by philosophy been found 
by science. Its highest molecules—are they organic or inor- 
ganic? its lowest organisms—plant or animal? The three 
kingdoms, mineral, vegetal, animal, meet in a bit of protoplasm. 
Which will it be? All these groups of possibilities, with 
their unstable boundaries and vanishing differentia, are repre- 
sented in Mr. Mill’s consciousness by groups of sensations 
certainly not more distinguishable. What criterion enables 





* The series established by the induction is:—{1) The Ego of A which is the 
common element of (2) A’s consciousness whose universal condition is the group 
of possibilities constituting (3) A’s body, modified by (4) sensations whose source 
is (5) B’s body united to (6) the thread of B’s consciousness integrated by (7) B’s 
Ego. Now the extremes of the series, the Ego of A and the Ego of B affect 
one another across or through all the intermediate terms 2-6, that is, are possibili- 
ties of sensation for one another. Add that the series may be indefinitely 
extended by interpolating between Nos. 4 and 5 which stand for the direct action 
of B’s body on A’s, all those intermediate possibilities by which absent bodies 
act on each other, e. g., the Pyramids, the Iliad, the Telegraph, any monument of 
art, any work of literature, any change whatever wrought by men in the Perma- 
nent Possibility called Matter. Mr. Mill turned, not very adroitly, the objection 
of one of his critics that his theory made no provision for the intercourse of 
bodies. What he ought to have been asked for was an explanation of the inter. 
course vf consciousness or Egos, the only concrete reals he admitted. A concrete 
real B produces real changes in the concrete real A: if this is done indirectly 
the intermediates must be as real as the extremes A, B: the Pyramid as the 
Pyramid Builder. 
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him to say, this group of sensations represents a conscious, 
that one an unconscious, group of possibilities? Resemblance 
to his own body? But all bodies in their essential properties 
(all groups of possibilities in their elementary relations) resem- 
ble his; all in their contingent modifications differ from his. 
Non-connexion with his thread of consciousness? No body 
but his own is connected with it. The production of the 
criteria, the classification of Mr. Mill’s sensations, would have 
been a revolution in human intelligence. The lack of the 
criteria exposes Mr. Mill's idealism to the invasion of universal 
realism. The induction which warrants the inference of a 
consciousness like Mr. Mill’s at one point, warrants the infer- 
ence of some kind of a consciousness at any point. However 
suppose the criteria found and the frontiers erected. Then a 
particular group of sensations warrants the inference, or putting 
it upon stronger ground, requires the postulate, of an objective 
ego in explanation of the origin and grouping of the sensa- 
tions. Another group, say the group called the paper-weight, 
requires no such postulate, authorizes no such inference; an 
objective ego is not the source or antecedent of the sensations 
composing it. But indisputably, as much as the others, they 
authorize the inference or require the postulate of some kind 
of an objective reality, if not conscious then unconscious, as 
the source or previous condition of them. For equally with 
the others, they intrude themselves upon consciousness in spite 
of it, in relations maintained in spite of it, and in relations of 
the same elementary kind. If room can be found for the 
conscious reals imported by Mr. Mill to account for one class 
of his sensations, room must be found for reals of some kind 
behind the other class which equally requires accounting for. 
The possibility called the paper-weight, or the solar system, or 
the stellar universe, is quite as remarkable in its way as the 
possibility called Mr. James Mill; orat any rate is as real as he. 

Without pursuing the discussion any farther let us sum up 
by saying, that to accept with the inexplicable facts of Memory 
a common element of consiousness is to re-instate Mind; to 
accept with the inexplicable facts of Sensation a permanent 
possibility of sensation is to re-instate Matter. We concluded 
before that if any of the realities which are taken for granted 
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in practical life are abandoned to criticism, all must be aban- 
doned: we conclude now that if any are admitted against criti- 
cism all must be admitted. 





A philosophy is never refuted. It simply gives up the 
ghost and is gathered to its fathers. Criticism never stunted 
its growth or hastened its decay, for it is the highest satisfaction 
possible in its place and time of the not yet exhausted impulse 
of the intellect to speculation. But on the other hand no 
curative or tonic or stimulant will keep it alive when its hour 
comes, and its hour comes when the abstractions, coherent 
enough to resist the strains of criticism, break up beneath the 
overwhelming pressures of reality. The fabric stands intact 
within the shelter of its cell; and goes to pieces when taken 
abroad and put to practical use. It survives there so long as it 
is fit to survive, and the fittest survives the longest; but the 
(lelicate adjustments of secluded speculation are no match for 
the violences of Natural Selection, and it goes down in its tarn 
in the universal Struggle for Life. We have not dwelt on Mr. 
Mill in the hope of confuting him but principally because 
there was that in the blended earnestness, candor and careless- 
ness vf his thinking which exposed him more directly than 
most philosophers to the supreme confutation which awaits ail 
alike. For there was no trace of the dilettante and virtuoso in 
Mr. Mill. His doctrine of the universe was not worked out at 
all as a contribution to the cabinet of ancient and modern curi- 
osities in speculation, but as a rule and way of right living. 
It was an interpretation of human Experience by one of the 
sincerest of men, for the highest of all ends, that human expe- 
rience in the future might be better and happier than in the 
past. What Mr. Mill taught he was the first to practice. 
Probably no thinker, certainly no English thinker, since 
Berkeley came so near to the realization of his own abstrac- 
tions; permitted so much of the temper of secluded thinking 
to pass into his character and life. He carried with bim the 
close air, the stained lights, the delicate precautions and the 
shelter of his cloister wherever he went; fought his own 
calamities and the rough realism of English Society under the 
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perpetual reserves of idealism. So it came about that the con- 
futation we spoke of as awaiting all philosophies found Mr. 
Mill out in his own time and is on record in his own words. 
We have only to turn from the strange induction by which he 
satisfied himself of the existence of other consciousnesses like 
his own to the passage in the Autobiography where the son 
speaks of the father and the husband of the wife, or from the 
notion of Possibilities of Sensation with which he abolishes the 
Matter of Sir William Hamilton to the Essays on Nature and 
Theism, to see that the artifices of the metaphysician had noth- 
ing to do with the convictions of the man. All the delicate 
devices of methodical afterthought, the patient rehearsals of 
disciplined abstracts within the brair, go down at once before 
the inrush of human feeling with its interrupted transports and 
its inevitable agony; while Nature rises beyond, formidable 
and menacing, with her intractable material, her malignant 
forces, and her discomfitted God. Naturam expelles furca, tamen 
usque recurrit! The argumentum baculinum in the hand of Dr. 
Johnson was a poor affair; but if it is the retort of the uni- 
verse? Let us say it with the affection and honor due toa 
good and a great man, and to everything he loved and honored: 
the refutation of Mr. Mill’s philosophy is in nobody’s criticism 
but in the grave of Mrs. Mill. 

And what philosophy is there that can sustain this ordeal of 
life and death? The hostilities of rival systems it sustains and 
is no whit the worse for them, coming out of the conflict like one 
of Milton’s angels with much effusion of ichor but sound and 
whole as ever. Yet it disappears and is heard of no more. 
The Cartesians were filing out of the arena when Lucke rode 
into it. Transcendentalism was dying already, like the Tem- 
plar in his saddle, when touched by the lance of Positivism. 
Who killed Transfigured Realism? Not the critics, for Mr. 
Spencer is equal to the whole throng of them. Or Reasoned 
Realism? The critics have hardly troubled Mr. Lewes. The 
trath is that the mob of human passions is perpetually break- 
ing into the ring of the philosophers, or, to give a worthier 
expression to a great fact, the practical realities of human life 
are forever busy making away with the frail abstracts which 
express them. It is the Cosmos which insists on being affirmed 
and refuses to be represented that overpowers the Cosmologies, 
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Articte VIII.—SOME NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE | 
IN VESTIGATIONS. 


WHEN President Hayes said in his letter to Secretary Sher- 
man that he wished the collection of the revenue to be free 
from partisan control, it is said there was no little jest and 
merriment among Custom-house officials over the idea that that 
powerful institution should ever lose its political character. 
They had heard talk of reform all their official lives, and yet 
the Custom-house has continued to be a tremendous political 
engine, which, as they suppose, could hardly be worked on any 
other system than that of the spoils. More than thirty years 
ago a man who had seen more of the Custom-house than was 
good for him, declared it was the most powerful piece of politi- 
cal machinery for neutralizing opinion and controlling elections 
that he had ever seen or heard of in any country. Even as far 
back as 1826, Mr. Benton, who, with others, were appointed a 
Committee of the Senate to inquire into the patronage of the 
New York Custom-house, exclaimed, in view of its officers, at 
that time less than two hundred: “ A formidable list indeed ! 
Formidable in numbers, and still more so from the vast amount 
of money in their hands, the action of such a body of men, 
supposing them to be animated by one spirit, must be tremen- 
dous in elections, and that they will be so animated is a propo- 
sition too plain to need demonstration.” This was said more or 
less in prophecy, but in prophecy which could not be expected 
to anticipate altogether that the connection of politics with the 
New York Custom-house would be the fruitful source of that 
fraud and corruption which in a generation or so have called 
for half a dozen investigations at the hands of Congress. 

Now, from 1789, when the revenue business of the country 
began to take shape, down to 1880, though there were more or 
less mismanagement and looseness among Custom-house officers, 
this was not especially the fault of politics, and on the whole 
collectors and their subordinates in those days were such as 
they naturally would be when the affairs of the country were 
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in the hands of those great civilians who succeeded each other 
from Washington to Jackson. But what with the law of 1820, 
making collectors of the customs together with public officers 
in general to be appointed for the term of four years, and 
removable at pleasure, we begin to see signs of that political 
pressure, when, as Benton said, the President can and will 
extend, or deny to the formidable list of Custom-house officers 
a valuable public as well as private patronage, according to the 
part which they shall act in State as well as Federal elections. 
No such pressure was to be exercised indeed by John Quincy 
Adams, but the case was very different with Andrew Jackson, 
From the hour of his election, Jackson was bent on reform, and 
reform with him meant the removal of his political enemies to 
be succeeded by his friends. Among these removals was 
Jonathan Thompson, collector of the port of New York. 
Thompson had been collector since 1825, and was in all 
respects a worthy and efficient officer, but he had to be removed 
on the score of political justice, and it is said that the New 
York politicians were thrown into spasms because he was 
retained a few days longer after Jackson’s election. 

When it comes to his successor, the place was given to 
Samuel Swartwout, a man who, in the language of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into his subsequent defalcations, 
was “ wholly irresponsible in pecuniary reputation, notoriously 
prone to hazardous speculations, deeply embarrassed from them, 
and always in want of funds.” From the first he was a firm 
believer in the doctrine of the spoils, carrying his faith into 
practice, and holding fully, to use his language, that “no d 
rascal who made use of his office or its profits for the purpose 
of keeping Mr. Adams in, and General Jackson out. of, power, 
is entitled to the least lenity or mercy, save that of hanging.” 
Accordingly, Swartwout was just the man to carry out General 
Jackson’s ideas of reform. Having disposed of the Adams 
men, it was always a question of politics as to those who wished 
to be his subordinates. If a man wants to be inspector of 
customs, he must come with the endorsement that he is “a 
warm political friend, and a strenuous advocate of the present 
administration.” If one would have the position of auditor or 
book-keeper, it settles the matter that “ his politics are of the 
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right kind,” that “he is a Democrat of our stamp,” that “he 
breasted the storm of Whiggery in 1834.” Whoever aspires 
to be weigher or guager must come with the recommendation 
that “he is an old and active politician,” “one of the most 
effective electioneerers in our ward,” ete. In this way Swart- 
wout, under Jackson, converted the New York Custom-house 
into a nest of busy, buzzing, and often most unscrupulous poli- 
ticians. 

We shall now see how Swartwout carried out his doctrine of 
the spoils. He had said before his appointment that “in the 
general scramble for plunder he rather guessed he should get 
something, though it might be nothing but the Bergen light- 
house,” and he had too much regard for his reputution to have 
his prophecy fail of fulfillment. Consequently, having got a 
collectorship he had such an eye to the perquisities that within 
a year after his appointment he began to feather his nest. To 
what extent does not appear, because the Committee could not 
get at the true relations of collectors, receivers, and disbursers 
of public money so as to distinguish debtors from defaulters. 
The accounts were so mixed that the naval officer and auditor 
who are designed to act as a check on the collector could not 
keep track of him. Then, again, there was no sub-treasury in 
those days, and Swartwout saw fit to discontinue the use of 
banks as depositories of the public money, and allowed it to 
accumulate on his hands. ‘The collector was permitted to 
execute the law as he understood it, we are told, and he under- 
stood it to mean, doubtless, that a collector is to get all he can, 
if he is not to keep all he gets. Of this at least we are certain, 
that after serving four years he had $201,000 in his possession 
which was not charged on the books, but which, however, he 
was allowed to retain for several months on the ground that 
certain merchants had claims against him which he was entitled 
to pay with this money. 

Thus matters stood in 1884. Reform bad made such progress 
under collector Swartwout that even Martin Van Buren objected 
to his reappointment. But General Jackson wishing to reform 
it altogether had him appointed a second time, while the col- 
lector seems to have felt more than ever the value of his services 
to the country, and was certainly a more wily if not a wiser 
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man. According to the report of the Committee, the auditor 
and naval officer were kept in total ignorance as to the true 
state of the accounts; the cashier and his assistant frequently 
made no entry of money abstracted by Swartwout for his private 
expenses; for three years after his second appointment he was 
allowed to carry on his operations without any security except 
that based on his own responsibility; whereas, but for a com- 
bination of unprincipled men to plunder the treasury, his frauds 
could not have been concealed for a day, and certainly not for 
a week. But, like collector, like subordinates, and the auditor 
would not tell, and the assistant cashier would not tell. The 
auditor had known for a long time how things were going even 
before Swartwout’s second appointment, but when asked why 
he did not inform the Committee of the Senate that the collector 
had not paid over to the cashier $30,000 in his possession, he 
replied: ‘ Because we clerks of the Custom-house consider our- 
selves as in the service of the collector, and not in the service 
of the United States.” In like manner, the assistant cashier 
would not open his lips “in conformity with Custom-house 
practice.” These answers, say the Committee, afford a valuable 
instance of Custom-house morality. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that the collector embezzled $1,225,705.69; or 
as the Committee say impressively in addition to the figures, 
one million, two hundred and twenty-five thousand, seven hun- 
dred and five dollars, and sixty-nine cents. Of course, under 
the circumstances, and after eight years of laborious service, the 
collector naturally thought it would benefit his health to travel 
in foreign parts, and he accordingly took passage for Europe. 
Come we now to a second investigation in view of the 
doings of Swartwout’s successor, Jesse Hoyt; and in this case 
it is a personal friend of Martin Van Buren, as Swartwout was 
a personal friend of Andrew Jackson. In fact, in early life 
Hoyt turned up as a lawyer in Van Buren’s office, and says he 
is mainly indebted to him for his political education. When 
made collector in 1839 he was bankrupt in credit, but being a 
shrewd and reckless political manager, the Custom-house 
afforded a fine field for the exercise of his accomplishments. 
Hoyt, too, was for hanging every rascal who had made use of 
his office for keeping Mr. Adams in, and Gen. Jackson out of 
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power; and what we know is that three years after this virtu- 
ous collector received his appointment, another dignified com- 
mittee is sent up from Washington “to inquire and report 
upon all cases of bribery, abstraction of goods from the public 
stores, misapplication of public property, fraud, partiality, mis- 
conduct or irregularity in the Custom-house service or among 
the public officers or agents engaged therein.” It seems absurd 
that one investigation should so soon follow on the heels of 
another, but collectors in those days had short memories. At 
any rate, it appears from the Report that Hoyt ruled his subor- 
dinates with a high hand; that he was even more averse to 
careful book-keeping than his predecessor, that he kept large 
sums of money in his personal sub-treasury with which to meet 
contingencies, and that there were ‘evidences of official delin- 
quency, if not downright corruption, which have but seldom, 
if ever, occurred in any civilized country on the face of the 
earth.” It was hard to get at all the facts of the case because 
Hoyt objected, while his subordinates if they told all they 
knew, did not tell more than they knew. For instance, after 
the Commissioners began their work Hoyt gave peremptory 
orders to have the official papers and correspondence sent to 
his house, not choosing to remember that by a law of 1789 all 
the public or official books, papers, and accounts of a collector 
resigning or deceased shall be delivered over to his successors 
as the property of the United States. Accordingly, he was 
greatly disgusted to learn that one of the Commissioners had 
taken possession of the books and carried them off to Washing- 
ton. It is certain, at least, that books or no books, all sorts of 
irregularities were practiced; that there were faise entries, 
undervaluations, and artful devices calculated to elude detec- 
tion; that there was partiality in the appraisement of goods, 
while different importers had been subjected to the payment of 
different rates of duty; that suits were instituted and then 
settled by a system of “ compromises” because they could not 
be sustained ; that all the supplies for the Custom-house were 
furnished at second-hand through individuals selected by Hoyt, 
and that the difference between the market prices and the 
prices actually paid constituted an enormous profit which went 
into his pockets; that in three years $35,000 might have been 
VOL. XXXVI. 51 
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saved to the government in the matter of stationery; that he 
rented five stores from which he accumulated $30.000 at an 
expense to the Government of $90,000; and that the amount 
of his indebtedness to the Government when driven from office 
must have been $300,000. Then, again, he had his tools, 
notoriously Wasson and Cairnes, one of whom began as a poor 
collector and ended with setting up an establishment for his 
wife and children, while the other remarked on one occasion 
that “if Mr. Van Buren was re-elected, he should be able to 
retain office four years longer, after which be would not want 
to hold office under any administration, as he should be able 
to retire.” 

All this time everybody was as sound as a nut on the polit- 
ical question. ‘The inspectors when absent from duty were 
generally engaged in electioneering or in procuring the natu- 
ralization of foreigners ir the interest of their party, while a 
Custom-house tax was regularly levied and paid in advance of 
elections for City officers, Governors, and Representatives in 
the State Legislature, for Members of Congress, and for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. This tax was 
graduated on a scale corresponding to the salary received by 
each officer, and the importance of the pending election; and 
the refusal to pay it was invariably followed by a removal from 
office.” “A system of favoritism was uniformly extended to 
the most violent political partisans who earned their favor by 
their devotion to the hand from which they received it.” 
Meanwhile, it is not surprising to learn that while the cost of 
collecting the revenue was less than one and one half per cent. 
under Thompson it was more than two and a half under Swart- 
wout, and nearly five and a quarter under Hoyt. 

This then was the way matters stood in 1842. Within a few 
years the Custom-house had been harnessed to a system which 
was shameful and degrading, and which to this day has not 
been shaken off. In the appointment of Swartwout and Hoyt, 
Jackson and Van Buren are largely responsible for converting 
the Custom-house into an intolerable engine of corruption and 
oppression. The spoils system had at last taken root, and we 
see the fruits of it. Politicians and speculators are installed in 
office only to make it a means of plunder, and to corrupt the 
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entire service by their bad example. Merit gives place to 
partisanship, and honesty and independence to an obsequious 
spirit in which auditors and cashiers are in the service of the 
collector, while the collector is in the service of his party, the 
party meanwhile, being in the service of the politicians. 

But let us pass on to the investigation of 1866 which con- 
cerned the operations of Collector H. A. Smythe. This was 
under Republican rule, and in the days of Andrew Johnson. 
That Smythe had an eye to business appears from a remark of 
his uttered the first day of his official life, that “the North river 
general order business is the big plum of the collector.” Here 
it may be proper to say that an Act of 1846 inaugurated what 
is called the warehouse system, which, in 1854, the Govern- 
ment extended to private warehouses. Now, all unclaimed 
goods are sent to the general order store, which is so called in 
virtue of a general order issued by the collector to receive 
them. It is this general order business which Smythe had set 
his eye on as the collector’s big plum, and which being in the 
unpurchased possession of Messrs. Humphrey & Co., they natu- 
rally wished to retain. Smythe remarked, however, that 
parties in Washington of large influence and big expectations 
must be taken care of, in which case Van Bergen & Co. must 
have three shares of the general order business, while Hum- 
phrey & Co. could have but one share. They could not have 
a larger proportion because he had got to pay $20,000 out of 
it, $5,000 being set down “political.” A day or two after, 
Smythe sold out the whole general order business to Miller, 
Conger & Co. for $40,000, offering a gratuity of $3,000 to 
Humphrey & Co., which was indignantly rejected. In this 
case $10,000 was to be set apart as a political fund of which 
Smythe was sole almoner, notwithstanding ‘his oft repeated 
assertion that he was not to havea dollar of it. Here a new 
operator intervenes, E. C. Johnson, who testified that he had 
spent two or three thousand dollars in the November elections 
and among the bar rooms, and who now offered $50,000 for 
the general order business, remarking that “this would knock 
the other arrangement into a cocked hat.” Finally, the general 
order business of the whole city was in December, 1866, turned 
over to Myers and Smyth, in which case it was half proved to 
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have been boasted that this time no d Congressional inves- 
tigating Committee could get hold of the arrangement.” “To 
allow the inaugurator of such picaroon proposals and proceed- 
ings,” say the committee, “to continue sitting at the receipt of 
custom must inevitably degrade manhood generally and essen- 
tially, if not entirely disorganize all the subordinate branches of 
the public service.” 

What use Smythe made of his power appears in the fact that 
of the nine hundred and three officers employed during his 
three years term of service, he effected eight hundred and 
thirty removals. “By his numerous changes, removals, ap- 
pointments and re-appointments he has greatly disorganized, 
demoralized, and impaired the capacity and working force of 
the revenue service of the New York Custom-house. Faithful, 
experienced, capable men have, for no known cause, but the 
collector's capriciousness been made to give place not infre- 
quently to incapacity, ignorance, vice, and, in one instance, to 
a convicted thief.” In the mean time, a vast amount of money 
was delayed by a system of seizures and compromises; several 
officers were enriched over $100,000 each above their salaries: 
with decreasing business the expenses of the Custom-house 
increased, it was said, $100,000 annually; so that “in the 
opinion of the committee there was abundantly sufficient cause 
to warrant, require, and insure Smythe’s removal from the New 
York Custom-house.” 

Let us now glance at the investigation of the alleged frauds 
in the New York Custom-house in 1872. This was under Col- 
lector Murphy, and in “the gross and shameless days” of B. G. 
Jayne, when that worthy, acting the part of special agent of the 
Government, was harrassing New York merchants by making 
oppressive seizures of their books and papers. According to 
Jayne’s testimony he made thirty-four seizures hetween June, 
1869, and January, 1871, which resulted, of course, in all manner 
of suits and compromises, while the amount paid into the treas- 
ury was $617,688.76, one half of which was retained by the 
Government, while the other half was divided between the col- 
lector, the naval officer, and surveyor of the port of New York, 
whose salaries and emoluments were double or more than double 
that of the President of the United States. This time the “ big 
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plum” of the collector was sold to Leet and Stocking, who, 
though spoken of with consideration in the Majority Report 
managed to keep from both committees all inspection of their 
books and papers, or any authentic statement of their receipts 
and profits even for asingle week. What politics had to do with 
the Custom-house in those days we may gather from the fact 
that Murphy made three hundred and thirty-eight removals in 
eighteen months, while his predecessor, Mr. Grinnell, made 
five hundred and ten in sixteen months. One witness testified 
that in 1866 the subordinates of the Custom-house voluntarily 
contributed many thousands to the expenses of the campaign ; 
another, that when he was appraiser a large collection was 
made for the Republican party in Connecticut; while Murphy 
instanced that when a collection was taken up for the campaign 
in 1870, but $25,000 were received, whereas a contribution of 
two per cent. on the salaries would have yielded $36,000. It 
is true, the Committee on the Majority Report “saw no reason 
why those who draw salaries may not as properly be invited to 
contribute as those who do not,” but they certainly might have 
seen it if they had taken any pains to investigate the history 
and workings of the New York Custom-house. More to the 
point is the Report of the Minority, at least so far as they say 
that “the frauds, the misdemeanors, defalcations, and abuses 
to which we have referred in these pages have their well-spring 
in the necessary corruptions from the prostitution of appoint- 
ments in the civil service to party ends.” It is true, the 
Republicans learned this lesson from the Democrats, but they 
were apt learners, and what they practiced in 1872 was as bad, 
as far as it went, as what their teachers practiced in 18389, and 
in 1842. “Murphy's idea of the New York Custom-house,” 
say the committee, “seems to have been that it was a political 
machine to be run exclusively and constantly in the interests 
of the party with which they happened to be acting at the 
time.” Well, this was Swartwout’s idea, and Hoyt’s idea, and 
Smythe’s idea, and it has been more or less the idea of nearly 
every collector for the last thirty-five years. This is but say- 
ing itis the idea of the system which was thrust upon the 
Custom-house in the days of Jackson and Van Buren, and to 
which it has been under bondage ever since. The committee 
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go on to say: “We might multiply instances to show that 
Murphy treated the official patronage in the New York Custom- 
house as so much merchandise to be bestowed and sold in what 
he might choose to regard as the interest of his political party.” 
But Murphy could say in reply that he took the institution as 
he found it, and was only carrying out an ancient, if not hon- 
orable custom. It may have been his business to reform it, 
but usage is everything in this world, and usage doubtless 
taught him to believe that to separate the Custom-house from 
politics is contrary to nature. 

If now we turn to the investigation under collector Arthur, 
we find most certainly some improvement on the old order of 
things, but much which is a continuation of it, and which, if 
not reformed altogether, may easily become as bad. Here we 
read the old story of political assessments; that one man for 
the last twelve years has paid sums amounting to $100, $200, 
and $300, that he contributed $300 to the Connecticut political 
fund; that under the present system the officers who are 
appointed through political influence are expected to make 
their offices contribute to the support of the party; and that 
most of the officials thus assessed accede to the demand, some 
of them repairing their diminished salaries by exacting or 
accepting from the merchants unlawful gratuities. Here we 
read of clerks receiving three or four hundred dollars in fees 
besides their salaries; of weighers who are never seen on the 
docks, while their assistants come late, leave early, and read 
the papers; of men who are deficient in a proper attention to 
business, as well as in business qualifications and character ; 
while other men are more or less employed in private business 
to the possible detriment, in some cases, of the interests in the 
service. As one result of the investigation the Committee 
thought there should be a reduction of the Custom-house force 
twenty per cent, causing an annual saving to the Government 
of $319,000. 

Here, then, putting all these investigations together, is an 
astonishing state of things. Periodically the New York Custom- 
house is gone through with as though this operation were re- 
quired by an article of the Constitution. Committees, more or 
less partizan, of course, are appointed by Congress, the unwilling 
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witnesses of the Custom-house are called on to testify, a vast 
amount of evidence is taken, majority and minority reports are 
made, of which two or three thousand copies are ordered to be 
printed, a great deal of excellent advice is given, while, perhaps, 
a collector and a few subordinates lose their places or hold them 
by being put upon their good behavior. Here, for instance, in 
less than twelve years have been three investigations into a 
vicious condition of things which the Republican party ought 
to have extirpated as far as possible from the moment they came 
into power. And yet in the face of these investigations, and 
what with the precedent of more than eighteen hundred removals 
since 1866, what is to hinder the Democrats, should they suc- 
ceed at the next election, from clearing out the whole Custom- 
house force, and returning to the disgraceful days of Swartwout, 
Hoyt, and Jayne. 

Are we forced to conclude, then, that neither party has really 
wished to reform the abuses of the Custom-house ; that though 
each wanted the officials of the other to attend strictly to the 
business of the government, they yet expected their own officials 
to use the Custom-house in the interests of the party to which 
they belonged. This is the real secret of a powerful opposition 
in the Republican party to the present efforts at reform, and 
from the first it has been so far evident that the Custom-house 
authorities are half-hearted in the matter, that, as the final result 
of the Jay Commission, it is pretty much decided to have them 
removed, and institute reform in head and members. At any 
1ate, no administration could undertake a worthier task than to 
break up, so far as a single administration can break up, that 
unnatural alliance of forty years standing which at times has 
well nigh embraced the whole Custom-house force, and cor- 
rupted the entire institution. Of course they will say you can- 
not separate the Custom-house from politics; as if the United 
States must hand over an institution for collecting the revenues 
of the country to be managed by the politicians, and ever- 
lastingly go through this farce of investigations; as if, in fact, 
a condition of things which would be thrice ruinous to any 
private concern must be endured forever by a great human 
government. 
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There is good reason to believe, however, that the adminis- 
tration is not going to succumb so easily. Thus far there may 
have been something more of promise than performance, and 
they only can understand a difficulty like this who have tried 
to remove it. Certainly, there is a high degree of expectation 
that President Hayes will leave this Custom-house business a 
great deal better than he found it, and that he is preparing the 
way for a reform as “thorough, radical, and complete” as in 
this degenerate world we can well hope for. So far, at least, 
as he tries to equal his pledges he can rest assured of the sym- 
pathy and codperation of the people, which are, in fact, the 
guarantee of ultimate success. 
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Prorection In THE Unirep Srates.*—This volume contains 
the lectures originally delivered before the International Free 
Trade Alliance of New York by Prof. Sumner of Yale College in 
the spring of 1876. The author seeks to show by the history of 
the protective legislation of the United States, which he claims to 
have been framed in ignorance of its effects, and to have been 
frequently changed without any conception of the public interest, 
that such legislation tends to diminish national production. 

In the first lecture he argues that as trade is absolutely free 
between the States of the Union with the best possible results, 
the same good results would follow were trade free between the 
United States and other countries. This, he says, is the true 
American system. Texas was won from Mexico, and when 
admitted into the Union was open to trade to the other States 
of the Union, while Mexico, of which it had been a part, remained 
under the former restrictions. A citizen of Vermont can trade 
freely with New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New York, “ but 
if he wants to trade northward to Canada, it is regarded as fatal 
to him and to his country that he should do so freely.” 

In the second lecture he discusses the theory that the legislature 
of a State can direct and regulate the business of the citizens better 
than they can do it themselves, claiming it to be an American 
principle that no man shall obtain by law any advantage from 
traditional or fictitious privileges. He denies that taxation can 
ever be a productive force. This denial he enforces with great 
acumen and power, and illustrates in various ways. The argu- 
ments in these introductory chapters are not new, but are urged 
with much strength and ability. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the history of tariff 
legislation in the United States. Beginning with the statement 
that “the war of American Independence was a revolt against 
unjust taxation, he speaks somewhat cursorily of the attempts 


* Lectures on the History of Protection in the United States, delivered before the 
International Free-Trade Alliance. By W. G. Sumner, Professor in Yale College- 
Reprinted from “The New Century.” Published for the International Free 
Trade Alliance by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1877. 
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during the period of the Revolution to make treaties of commerce 
with other nations, and then more at length of the discussions in 
the constitutional conventions. He speaks of the legislation at 
that time as illustrating all subsequent tariff legislation in this 
country, and as “a grand grab struggle between interests and 
sections.” He criticizes at some length the report on manufac- 
tures made in December, 1791, by Alexander Hamilton, to whose 
good faith and philosophical spirit he pays tribute. 

He traces the establishment of protection in this country during 
the early part of this century, and sketches the commercial legis- 
lation during the Napoleonic wars and down to the close of the 
war with Great Britain, and gives the history of the tariff of 1816, 
remarking that down to 1832 tariff laws were passed in every 
presidential year except one. The tariff bill of 1824 comes in for 
a thorough examination, as does the bill of 1828, Following the 
history down to the present time, he concludes with several 
deductions. 

ist. This notion that there is some means to increase, by an 
adjustment of taxes, the wealth of a country, has had a very full 
trial amongst us. It was inherited from older countries; it was 
hostile to all the beliefs and habits of thought of the American 
people and totally incongruous with our social and political sys- 
tem. The Americans adopted the nection, that they could get 
certain industries started, which would then go alone and become 
independent sources of wealth. “ But instead of strong, independ- 
ent industries, we have to-day only a hungry and clamorous 
crowd of infants.” 

2d. This continual law making about industry has been prolific 
of industrial and political mischief. It has tainted our political 
life with log-rolling, presidential wire-pulling, lobbying, and cus- 
tom-house politics, 

The book well sustains its author’s reputation, but must be 
read to be appreciated. No sketch like that we have attempted 
can do it justice, 


Essays on Poxtticat Economy.*—The interest newly awakened 
in the questions of Political Economy has led Mr. David A. Wells 
to publish some selected essays from the writings of F. Bastiat, 





* Essays on Political Economy. By Freperick Bastiat. English Translation, 
revised, with notes. By David A. Wells. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
182 Fifth avenue. 1877. 
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one of the leaders in opinion on this subject in France, who lived 
in the first half of this century. Some of these essays have been 
published in Germany, Italy, England, Belgium, and the United 
States, and in all these countries have passed through several 
editions. Their sprightliness of tone and fullness of illustration 
make them singularly attractive and interesting to all readers. 

The first essay on “capital and interest” is largely devoted to 
showing that capital is entitled to remuneration, in other words, 
that interest is a legitimate result of the use of capital; a question 
which has hardly been brought into discussion in this country, 
but which has been much discussed in France; Mr. Proudhon 
and other Socialists claiming that “the productiveness of capital, 
which is condemned by Christianity under the name of usury, is 
the true cause of misery, the true origin of destitution, the eternal 
obstacle to the establishment of a true Republic.” These ideas 
are beginning to obtain foothold in the United States, and the 
reproduction of this essay is very timely. Other essays, on 
“ What is Government?” “The Law,” and “ What is Money ?” 
exhibit the author’s characteristics, and are interesting discussions 
of topics which will attract much attention, if they have not 
already done so. 

The essay, however, which we think the ablest, the most inter- 
esting and the most suggestive, is entitled “ That which is seen and 
that which is not seen,” the object of which is to show that the 
effect of an economic law is not limited to its immediate visible 
influence, but is to be traced in ulterior consequences. In this 
essay occurs the famous illustration of “the broken window ;” but 
the author does not confine himself to one illustration, but enlivens 
the discussion with such a variety of anecdote, explanation, and 
elucidation, that the reader is carried along with all the interest 
ofa romance. Yet one feels inclined to ask, as of a romance, ia it 
true? Does it express the whole truth? M, Bastiat states 
some things which “are not seen,” that is, some remote con- 
sequences, does he state all? Take the “broken window” 
illustration as an example. A _ shopkeeper has a pane of 
glass broken, and a glazier is employed to replace it, and 
receives for his labor one dollar. This, says M. Bastiat, is 
what is seen. What is not seen is, that as the shopkeeper has 
spent a dollar upon this, he has it not to spend for anything else. 
If he had not spent it to replace his broken window he would 
have had it to replace his old shoes, or to add a book to his 
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library. “In short, he would have employed his dollar in some 
way which this accident has prevented.” And “therefore,” he 
argues, “neither industry in general nor the sum total of national 
labor is affected whether windows are broken are not.” 

The anecdote is first used to show that there is no profit in the 
destruction of property, either direct or remote. The author 
applies the same illustration and the same mode of reasoning to 
various forms of restriction. To the levy of taxes and the tariff 
laws he applies his theory, also to the employment of men by the 
government on public works, the use of machinery, and various 
other activities; and it is yery interesting to see how in each 
instance he brings to the front some remote consequence: which 
seems to have escaped the notice of the advocates of the opposing 
theory. 

As in his illustration of the broken window, he says “if the 
shopkeeper had not spent his dollar to replace his broken window, 
he would have employed it in some way which this accident has 
prevented ;” so he subsequently puts his theory into a more gen- 
eral statement. “If there is in the world a workman with unem- 
ployed arms, there is also in the world an unemployed dollar. 
These two elements meet and combine.” But is there not 
something which is still unseen, at least by M. Bastiat and 
the political economists of his school. It is not true that the 
capitalist, although his money is unemployed, will always use 
it. He may think it safer and more profitable to allow it to 
remain unused for a time, waiting for new and more advantageous 
investments, than to expose it to risk by employing it at present, 
when the promise of remuneration is small and the danger of 
loss great. This is the meaning of the large amount of capital 
at the present moment unemployed in all the nations of the 
world, while there are thousands upon thousands of unemployed 
or poorly employed hands, 

M. Bastiat says, “if you will go to the root of all the argu- 
ments, which are adduced in its [restriction] favor, all you will 
find will be the paraphrase of this vulgar saying: What would 
become of the glazier if nobody broke windows?” But this is 
the question of questions to-day: What shall be done with the 
workmen when capital does not furnish employment? It is use- 
less to say to a starving workman with a starving family that 
supply and demand are equal and expect him to be satisfied with 
this aphorism. The immediate necessity is upon him, and he will 
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reply to the question which M, Bastiat quotes, “What would 
become of the glazier if nobody broke windows?” If nobody else 
breaks them, I will, for I must have work; and this answer 
has been given in substance all along our railroads and in our 
burning cities during the past summer. 

It is the question of the hour, and those who wish to learn how 
one class of writers treat the subject, and who wish to be inter- 
ested and instructed by a vigorous and animated discussion of 
related topics, cannot do better than to read the essay “that 
which is seen and that which is not seen.” 


CuNNINGHAM’s DissERTATION ON THE EpisTLe OF Barnapas.* 
—This little volume considers (1) the Manuscripts, Editions, and 
Text, of the Epistle which beats the name of Barnabas; (2) its 
Plan and Character; (3) its Authorship; (4) the testimony of 
Antiquity respecting it; (5) the Epistle and Contemporary Influ- 
ences; (6) the Theology of the Epistle. Then follows the Greek 
Text, Latin Version, Commentary, and English Translation. The 
work is the product of careful study, and well deserves the atten- 
tion of all students who are interested in the early patristic 
literature. 


Bisnop Kip on THe Cuurcu oF THE ApostLes.t—Bishop Kip 
presents us in this volume with four Essays, on the following 
subjects: Creeds, Fellowship, Eucharist, Liturgies,—which are 
followed by a brief Conclusion. They are written in a reverential 
spirit. Their materials are drawn from Eusebius and his Continu- 
ators, and from Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church. Much 
valuable information is incorporated in them. The strong predi- 
lection of the author for the Anglican polity and worship is quite 
manifest in his judgments respecting the institutions of the primi- 
tive Church. 


Mewmorrs oF Joun Quincy Apams, Vor. XIL{—Pages 289-536 


* A Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Barnabas, including a Discussion of its date 
and authorship. By the Rev. WiLLIAM CunNnINGHAM. Together with the Greek 
Text, the Latin Version, and a new English Translation and Commentary. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 

+ The Church of the Apostles. By the Right Rev. Wm. IncRanam Kip, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of California. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 

¢ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. Oomprising portions of his Diary from 1795 
to 1848. Edited by Cuantes Francis Apams. Vol. XII. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, 1877. 
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of this volume, the concluding volume of the series, are devoted to 
the Index, which, considering the extent and character of the 
work, is none too long. The volume embraces an account of the 
last days of Mr. Adams, up to the time when he fell at his post, 
in the House of Representatives, where he had maintained, with 
so much fearlessness, the cause of freedom against the encroach- 
cnents and the violence of the representatives of the Slave Power. 
Partly owing to the strenuous political struggles in which he was 
so long engaged, and partly from the warmth of his temper, this 
extended Diary of Mr. Adams contains a great quantity of vitu- 
perative writing. If we cannot accept, in many cases at least, the 
verdicts and estimates which he records with reference to his 
contemporaries, they are seldom destitute of a racy quality which 
makes them interesting, and they have all the spirit which might 
be expected in contemporary sketches, taken from the life, by a 
vigorous hand. Of Mr. Adams’s uprightness and patriotism, and 
of his great public services, there can be but one opinion, what- 
ever regret may be felt at the infirmities of temper which are so 
fully exhibited on the pages of this Memoir. 


Licutroot’s 8, Clement or Rome, an Aprenprx.*—The recent 
discovery of the concluding portion of the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, both in the Greek and in a Syriac trans- 
lation, has led Dr. Lightfoot to prepare the present volume, by 
way of supplement to his formerly published edition of Clement’s 
Epistle. The newly discovered matter is, from various points of 
view, of much interest; and the comments and discussions of the 
editor are marked by the learning and judgment which distinguish 
all of his productions. 


Serecrions From Epicretrus.t—We can hardly call this tiny 
book a collection of gems; for what did Epictetus write that is 
not a gem? Itis a selection of characteristic utterances of the 
Stoic Sage, which may serve to acquaint the reader who goes no 
farther, with the peculiar flavor of his noble teachings. Who- 
ever reads this volume appreciatively is pretty likely to be 
enticed to the perusal of all the writings of the most striking of 
the Stoic teachers. 





* S. Clement of Rome. An Appendix containing the Newly Recovered Portions. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Translations. By J. B. Ligutrroort, D.D., Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 

+ Selections from Epictetus. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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Romanism as IT 1s.—The Rev. Samuel W. Barnum, who is 
known as a painstaking and accurate scholar, published in 1871 
a book with the above title, which was commended at the time in 
the New Englander as a valuable collection of facts and docu- 
ments in exposition of the Roman Catholic System, which had 
hitherto not been easily accessible to the general reader in this 
country. Mr. Barnum has recently published a new edition of the 
book, to which has been added an Appendix of nearly a hundred 
pages. In this is given an account of the more important events 
of the last six years, which show what the working of the new 
system has been, since the decrees of the Vatican Council. An 
account is given of the Gladstone controversy, the Falk Laws, 
the Guibord case, and the state of Romanism in the various 
nations of Europe, as well as in this country. The book will be 
found to be a very convenient book of reference. 


Sprrite.*—This entertaining little story deals, as the title may 
indicate, largely in the supernatural. Spirite is a beautiful girl 
who is in love with the hero, but by a perverse and malicious 
fate is prevented from being seen by him, although they are 
repeatedly brought near one another. At length, in despair, she 
takes the veil, and soon dies. But she appears to the object of 
her love, succeeds in weaning him from every other attachment, 
until finally he dies, and enters into a blissful union with herself. 
The story is genuinely French, and sufficiently interesting to 
repay a perusal. The management of the celestial machinery is 
carried forward with the aid of a Swedish nobleman, a disciple of 
Swedenborg. 
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